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PRELUDE  TO  THE  GERMAN  REVOLUTION 
By  W.  Horsfall  Carter 

WHEN  Baron  von  der  Gayl  read  the  funeral  service  of 
the  German  Republic,  as  established  in  1919,  on 
its  thirteenth  anniversary,  there  were  few  mourners. 
Bom  in  defeat,  cradled  in  chaos  and  afflicted  with  nervous 
ailments  such  as  must  have  wrecked  the  constitution  of  the 
most  seasoned  body  politic,  this  wretched  infant  will  take  its 
place  in  history  simply  as  a  laboratory  experiment,  or  rather 
as  the  supreme  example  of  the  inefficacy  of  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  sphere  of  politics. 

The  Weimar  Constitution  indeed  suffered  from  an  organic 
disease.  It  was  a  flat  denial  of  the  psychology  of  the  German 
nation,  and  a  travesty  of  the  physiology  of  the  German  Reich. 
Slowly  but  inexorably,  the  course  of  historical  events  is  teaching 
us  that  there  is  no  talisman  for  political  or  economic  progress. 
To  imagine  that  parliamentary  government,  or  “democracy  ’* 
is  a  precept  of  health  and  probity  which  holds  good  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  is  an  intellectualist  delusion  from  which  the 
rationalist  generation,  still  dominant  in  England  and  France 
especially,  has  yet  to  shake  itself  free.  The  political  bases  of 
a  nation  are  rooted  in  its  history  and  in  its  distinctive  national 
psychology.  Sooner  or  later,  foreign  bodies  are  bound  to  be 
expelled  by  an  awakening  of  the  national  consciousness, 
conceivably  in  evolutionary  form,  but  more  often  than  not 
through  revolution. 
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The  Government  of  National  Concentration,  over  which 
Herr  von  Papen  presides,  evidently  hopes  to  avert  the  dangers 
of  internal  combustion  by  modifications  here  and  there  in 
the  Weimar  structure.  His  deliberate  call  for  cheers  for  the 
German  Reich  instead  of  the  Republic  (on  August  i  ith)  was  a 
concession  to  national  sentiment,  which,  however,  in  no  way 
presages  a  restoration  of  Monarchy,  for  the  word  Reich  does 
not  connote  any  particular  form  of  government,  it  only  marks 
the  divergence  of  the  German  political  organism  from  the 
Nation-State  predicated  by  French  thought.  Herr  von  Papen 
cites  specifically  electoral  reform,  abolishing  the  academic  tool 
of  proportional  representation  in  favour  of  a  more  personal 
relationship  between  the  Reichstag  deputies  and  their  con¬ 
stituents,  comparable  with  the  English  system.  He  looks  to 
the  establishment  of  a  second  chamber  and  to  early  measures 
of  Reichsreform  calculated  to  replace  the  present  mechanical 
centralised  unity  by  a  Reich  organism  reflecting  the  federalist 
traditions,  but  also  the  Prussian  hegemony  of  the  old  Bis- 
marckian  State.  Since,  however,  under  the  constitution, 
the  Cabinet  requires  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Reichstag 
for  any  such  changes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  proceed 
on  constitutional  lines.  For  the  net  effect  of  the  general 
elections  of  July  31st  has  been  to  disclose  the  very  same  dead¬ 
lock  in  terms  of  party  voting  in  respect  of  the  Reichstag  as 
was  revealed  by  the  Prussian  Landtag  elections  in  April.  In 
each  case  the  Communist  party  holds  the  balance,  and,  since 
the  German  Communist  party  is  manipulated  from  Moscow, 
it  will  undoubtedly  maintain  the  troubled  waters  in  which  the 
German  State  threatens  to  sink  altogether,  rather  than  do 
anything  which  would  help  the  Cabinet  of  Junkers  to  steer 
their  ship  into  calmer  seas. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  problems  confronting  the  present 
masters  of  Germany,  it  may  be  as  well  to  recapitulate  briefly 
the  significant  events  of  the  last  few  months.  The  second 
ballot  of  the  Presidential  Election  showed  that  the  National 
Socialist  tide  was  still  flowing  strongly,  so  that  it  was  possible 
for  some  13,700,000  Germans  to  vote  for  an  unprincipled 
demagogue  like  Adolf  Hitler,  not,  indeed,  because  they  were 
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personally  attracted  to  him  or  recognized  in  him  any  qualities 
of  statesmanship,  but  because  of  what  he  represented  in  the 
national  life.  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  was  re-elected 
by  the  efforts  of  those  very  parties  which  opposed  him  in  1925, 
because  he  provided  an  element  of  stability  and  continuity — 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  prevailing  confusion.  A  decisive 
role  was  played  in  the  rejection  of  Hitler  by  the  German  trade 
unions,  grouping  some  6,000,000  persons  who,  despite  the 
ravages  of  the  economic  crisis,  remained  loyal  to  the  Weimar 
Constitution,  under  which  indeed  they  have  still  in  the  Tariff 
recht  a  guaranteed  wage-system.  The  Prussian  elections, 
then,  gave  the  expected  result,  a  huge  increase  in  the  Nazi 
representation  (from  7  to  162  seats) ;  insufficient,  however, 
to  provide  a  Nazi-Nationalist  majority.  For  several  weeks, 
Prussia  remained  without  any  Government  other  than  the 
defeated  Ministry  of  the  Social- Democrat  Otto  Braun,  which 
carried  on  current  affairs  until  the  Reich  Government,  on  a 
flimsy  pretext,  took  over  the  reins,  appointing  a  Reichs- 
kommissar. 

Any  hopes  that  the  National  Socialist  party  would  be  content 
to  share  power  with  the  other  “  national  ”  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  “  delivering  Prussia  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
Marxism  ”  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  programme- 
speech  of  Herr  Gregor  Strasser,  the  Nazis’  second-in-command, 
in  the  Reichstag  on  May  loth.  It  was  a  sharp  reminder — ^to 
those  who  had  been  innocently  or  conveniently  forgetting — that 
National  Socialism  is  not  simply  a  bogey  to  intimidate  the 
French,  but  that  it  represents  a  serious  policy  of  economic 
regeneration  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  simple 
faith  of  the  representatives  of  “  big  business  ”  and  finance 
in  the  traditional  economic  system.  The  latter  were  suitably 
shocked,  and  hastened  to  secure  the  ear  of  the  President  to 
warn  him  against  any  imdue  indulgence  towards  the  National 
Socialist  party.  A  feature  of  Herr  Strasser’s  speech,  by  the 
way,  was  also  the  new  note  of  friendliness  towards  Dr.  Briining. 
When  therefore  the  Chancellor  (Dr.  Briining)  himself  brought 
forward,  at  the  end  of  May,  a  further  batch  of  emergency 
decrees  to  meet  the  continued  economic  stress,  which  included 
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provision  for  expropriation  of  certain  bankrupt  estates  in  East 
Prussia  (with  6o  per  cent,  compensation  of  the  nominal  value), 
to  be  used  for  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  unemployed, 
it  was  easy  enough  for  the  President’s  advisers  to  convince 
him  that  Dr.  Briining’s  “  agrarian  Bolshevism  ”  was  almost 
as  dangerous  and  wrong-headed  as  the  Socialist  tendencies 
revealed  by  the  Nazi  leader.  Actually  this  was  perhaps  the 
first  timid  attempt  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Briining  to  do  something 
constructive,  whereas  his  role  for  two  years  had  been  to  liqui¬ 
date,  much  against  the  grain,  a  capitalist  economic  system 
which  no  longer  corresponded  to  realities. 

Herr  Strasser  had  spoken  nothing  but  the  truth  when  he 
evoked  the  “  great  anti-capitalistic  longing  ”  which  was 
sweeping  through  the  nation.  It  had  been  already  underlined 
by  the  figures  of  the  Prussian  Landtag  elections,  which  revealed 
an  “  anti-capitalist  ”  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
electorate  (National- Socialists,  Social- Democrats  and  Com¬ 
munists). 

Dr.  Briining  was  certainly  unlucky.  The  Zentrum  (Centre 
Party)  missed  its  chance  last  December  of  harnessing  the 
National- Socialist  force  to  some  kind  of  constructive  policy, 
mainly  for  reasons  of  personal  incompatibility,  and  now 
Chancellor  Briining  was  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  proposing  a  measure  which  all  Germany,  except 
naturally  the  Junkers  themselves,  deemed  necessary,  and 
indeed  overdue.  Disgusted  with  the  intrigues  around  him, 
and  worn  out  by  his  unremitting  efforts  to  keep  a  balance 
between  rabid  nationalism  and  the  moderation  demanded  by 
Germany’s  international  situation.  Dr.  Briining  handed  in  the 
resignation  of  his  whole  Cabinet.  President  von  Hindenburg 
let  him  go,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  be 
Foreign  Minister  in  a  new  combination.  The  disappearance 
of  Briining  ushered  in  a  new  period  in  German  politics,  in 
which  the  real  forces  are  coming  into  the  open,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  true  meaning  of  National  Socialism  can  no 
longer  be  concealed  by  interested  propaganda. 

The  von  Papen  Government  was  formed  with  the  definite 
object  of  keeping  the  Nazis  out  of  power  while  preserving 
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outwardly  good  relations  with  them.  The  idea  was,  no  doubt, 
that  the  rank  and  file,  when  it  came  to  recognize  Hitler’s 
incapacity  for  serious  political  work,  would  be  prepared  to 
transfer  their  volatile  aspirations  to  experienced  leaders  of  the 
old  Germany,  provided  that  they  were  above  party.  There 
could  hardly  have  been  a  graver  miscalculation,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show.  But  it  was  a  natural  assumption  on  the 
part  of  these  men  of  pre-war  Germany,  who  seem  to  have 
remained  entirely  oblivious  of  the  prodigious  changes  in  the 
Weltanschauung  of  Germans  in  the  mass,  which  the  war  and 
post-war  events  have  occasioned.  It  is  a  complete  mis¬ 
representation  to  say,  as  the  latest  biographer  of  Hitler,  Dr. 
Emil  Lengyel  does,  that  “  the  majority  of  Hitler’s  followers 
are  men  and  women  who  have  lost  their  spiritual  anchorage.” 
If  National  Socialism  were  all  sound  and  fury  it  would  never 
have  captured  as  it  has — in  addition  to  the  small  shopkeepers, 
Spiessburger  and  riff-raff — ^the  most  vital  and  forward-looking 
elements  in  the  country.  It  is  a  dynamic  amalgam  which 
leaves  the  Italian  Fascist  phenomenon  a  long  way  behind. 

German  traditions  are  essentially  autocratic  and  military. 
This  applies  particularly,  of  course,  to  Prussia,  but,  as  we  know, 
owing  to  the  methods  by  which  Bismarck  welded  German 
national  unity,  the  same  craving  for  authority  is  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  national  consciousness.  With  it  is  bound  up 
also  a  definite  trend  towards  “  Socialism,”  in  the  sense  that 
Germans  naturally  expect  the  State  to  play  a  bigger  part  in 
their  economic  and  cultural  life  than  would  ever  be  tolerated, 
for  instance,  in  this  country.  These  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
constants  in  the  German  problem.  The  variables,  which  in 
an  age  of  transition  like  the  present,  play  a  vastly  more  import¬ 
ant  part,  have, as  it  happens,  worked  in  the  very  same  direction. 
National-Socialism,  in  its  peculiar  emotion-laden  form,  could 
only  have  arisen  in  Germany.  But  its  immense  importance 
derives  from  the  fact  that  an  integration  of  the  National  idea 
and  the  Social  idea  is  the  characteristic  post-war  development 
in  Europe.  Instead  of  shadow-fighting  about  a  meaningless 
internationalism  which,  politically,  is  non-existent,  let  us  face 
the  fact  that  a  new  nationalism  has  sprung  up  which  is 
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essentially  intensive,  not  imperialistic,  and  which  embraces  the 
economic  no  less  than  the  other  strands  of  the  national  life, 
since  its  task  is  precisely  to  relieve  the  social  tension  (by  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  worldly  goods)  left  by  the  Liberal 
individualistic  age  of  economics. 

How  did  it  come  about,  then,  that  in  1919,  Germany  donned 
a  democratic  dress  cut  to  the  pattern  of  the  individualist  West  ? 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  it  was  forced  upon  her.  Out  of 
far  distant  America  came  the  voice  of  President  Wilson,  saying 
that  the  Allies  would  treat  only  with  a  democratic  German 
republic.  No  such  impulse — democratic  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
or  French  sense — existed  in  the  national  consciousness.  It 
was  in  fact.  General  Ludendorff,  the  real  dictator  of  Germany 
from  1916  to  1918,  who  compelled  the  convocation  of  the 
Reichstag.  He  realized  that,  while  a  victory  in  the  field  was 
no  longer  possible,  an  early  armistice  might  yet  avert  dis¬ 
integration  at  home.  The  obvious  channels  for  a  pseudo- 
democratic  movement  to  please  the  Allies  was  the  Social- 
Democratic  party.  Together  with  the  leaders  of  that  party, 
who  at  last  saw  their  chance  of  real  power,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  there  should  be  an  admixture  of  bourgeois  Liberals 
(National  Liberal  Party,  Volkspartei)  whose  label,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  sure  to  commend  itself  to  the  “  enemy”,  and  also  a 
handful  of  leaders  from  the  Catholic  Centre  party,  who  could 
perhaps  count  on  some  support  from  Catholics  in  the  outside 
world. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  military  caste  deliberately 
contrived  a  simulacrum  of  democracy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
panjandrums  in  Paris — ^a  weak  inorganic  structure  which  at 
the  appropriate  moment  they  could  pull  down  again.  What 
I  am  anxious  to  emphasize  is  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  German  revolution.  When  members  of  the  royal  houses 
had  either  fled  or  been  bundled  out,  there  was,  as  it  were,  a 
void,  a  vacuum.  And  what  came  to  fill  that  vacuum  was  not 
any  new  content  such  as  is  the  substance  of  any  genuine  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  simply  a  coalition  of  political  and  social  forces  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Opposition  of  the  old  regime. 

What  could  they  do  to  make  a  new  Germany  ?  Had  the 
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Social- Democratic  party  been  less  of  a  class  organism — had  it 
enjoyed  more  freedom  in  the  Bismarckian  State,  it  might 
indeed  have  produced  something  substantial  and  new.  But 
what  happened  ?  The  Socialist  leaders,  old,  narrow-minded 
and  embittered  for  the  most  part,  thought  only  of  making  the 
most  of  their  possession  of  power  to  obtain  **  cash  benefits 
for  the  so-called  working  classes.  By  its  capitulation  to  the 
vested  interests  of  organized  capital  the  German  Social- 
Democratic  Party  in  1918-1919,  and  indeed  since,  has  for¬ 
feited  the  goodwill  and  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
politically-minded. 

In  a  word,  the  fathers  of  the  “  democratic  Republic  in 
Germany  put  up  no  new  social  ideal  in  the  place  of  the  old. 
Republican  forms  simply  clothed  the  old  plutocratic  positions 
of  power.  Industrial  and  financial  magnates,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  considerable  influx  of  Jews  from  Eastern  Europe, 
proceeded  to  build  up  again  the  fabric  of  “  prosperity  ”  as  if 
the  war  and  its  prodigious  consequences  in  the  sphere  of 
international  economic  relations  had  never  been.  We  see  the 
result  to-day,  a  tiny  moneyed  class  and  a  huge  proletariat 
whose  living  conditions  are  steadily  worsening  under  the 
pressure  of  “  deflation  ”. 

There  was,  however,  another  generation  of  the  German 
middle  class  which  already,  before  the  war,  through  pheno¬ 
mena  like  the  Jugendbewegung^  had  manifested  a  typically 
**  Romantic  ”  revolt  against  the  materialism  and  quantitative 
bourgeois  values  which  ruled  at  that  time.  They  were  imbued 
with  a  conviction  that  their  Fatherland  had  something  better 
to  contribute  to  civilisation  than  an  imitation  of  Anglo-Saxon 
plutocracy,  or  even  the  hoary  fallacy  of  military  power. 
Their  experience  in  the  trenches  only  went  to  confirm  this 
nascent  idealism.  These  recruits  from  the  professional  and 
middle  classes,  just  as  in  our  own  Army,  enjoyed  a  comrade¬ 
ship  with  the  “  workers  ”  which  could  never  have  been 
possible  in  ordinary  civil  life,  particularly  in  class-divided 
Germany,  and  they  were  filled  with  contempt  for  the  “  old 
men  ”  who  had  allowed  their  country  to  drift  into  war.  After 
the  war,  here  was  the  nucleus  of  a  humanist  movement  which 
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was  in  line  with  old  German  traditions,  and  which  yet  was 
passionately  determined  to  build  up  a  better  Germany. 
National-Socialism,  as  a  movement^  was  bom  in  the  trenches. 

Afterwards  came  the  inflation,  whose  ravages  on  the  German 
temperament  only  those,  perhaps,  like  myself,  who  were  living 
in  Germany  at  the  time,  can  fully  appreciate.  The  effect  on 
the  sensitive  was  boimd  to  be  to  destroy  any  faith  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  values,  monetary  but  also  moral,  which  we  take  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  is  no  more  important  fact  about 
post-war  Germany  than  that  the  professional  classes,  those 
middle  strata  of  the  population  which  are  normally  the  bedrock 
of  the  “  capitalist  ”  order,  were  reduced,  economically  speaking, 
to  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat. 

When  therefore  the  Social  Freedom  Party,  which  became 
later  the  National- Socialist  Party,  developed  as  a  revolt  against 
the  cormption  and  materialism  of  the  established  order,  it 
was  natural  that  some  of  the  men  of  the  war-generation  should 
once  more  emerge  to  crystallise  their  aspirations  and  intelligent 
observation  of  the  trend  of  events  into  a  definite  body  of 
political  doctrine  which  should  be  the  staple  of  the  German 
revolution. 

Outside  observers  who  go  only  by  the  tissue  of  half- 
baked  ideas  contained  in  the  programme  of  the  official  Hitlerite 
Party  (N.S.D.A.P.)  are  incapable  of  understanding  what  lies 
behind.  The  party  which  has  now  achieved  its  purpose  of 
mobilising  the  national  consciousness  is  one  thing ;  the 
movement  represents  something  far  more  significant  and 
fundamental.  Thus,  in  view  of  actual  happenings  in  regard 
to  international  trade  and  finance — as  distinct  from  what 
ought  to  be,  according  to  sound  orthodox  doctrine — ^it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  dismiss  the  groups  of  Germans  looking 
towards  a  new  economic  order  based  on  “  National  freedom 
and  social  justice  ”  as  “  the  crank  brigade  ”.  Since  last 
October,  Germany  has  been  the  chief  sufferer  in  the  trade  war 
which  is  decimating  the  import  and  export  trade  of  every 
country.  She  is  being  thrown  back  more  and  more  on  her 
own  resources.  Barriers  against  German  goods  are  being 
piled  up  ever  higher.  And  while  her  statesmen  have  now 
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undertaken  that  Germany  shall  pay  a  lump  sum  of  three 
milliards  in  bonds  by  way  of  Reparations,  apart  from  the 
gradual  repayment  of  credits,  she  seems  further  than  ever 
from  being  able  to  transfer  any  export  surplus  which,  by 
“  coolie  labour  ”,  she  could  produce. 

Thanks  to  the  stream  of  money  from  America — ^the  banks 
thus  being  able,  until  1929,  to  keep  up  the  grossly  inflated 
credit  structure — Germany  came  to  occupy  a  key-position  in 
the  post-war  capitalist  system.  Hence  the  tenacious  efforts  of 
international  finance  to  overcome  political  obstacles  so  as  to 
keep  Germany  linked  to  the  mechanism  of  the  gold  standard. 
Nevertheless,  partly  as  a  result  of  deliberate  policy,  but  chiefly 
under  pressure  of  circumstances,  Germany  has  travelled  a 
very  long  way  on  the  road  to  “  autarchy  ”  or  self-sufl[iciency. 
Baron  von  Braun,  the  Food  Minister,  made  no  bones  about 
telling  the  world  a  few  weeks  ago  how  Germany  is  now  able 
to  produce  herself  all  necessary  articles  of  food,  fats,  etc.,  and 
so  ‘‘  cannot  be  starved  as  she  was  by  the  blockade  in  the  war.” 
No  doubt  this  boast  is  not  strictly  true,  for  Germany  is  still 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  an  exchange  of  goods  with 
other  countries  ;  only  by  her  excellent  trading  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  her  grandiose  plans  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe,  she  could  at  a  pinch  cut 
herself  off  entirely  from  trade  relations  with  the  West.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  likely  events  in  Central  Europe 
within  the  next  few  months — the  default  of  Austria  and  other 
States  on  their  foreign  debts  are  the  straws  which  show  the 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  But  no  one  who  considers  actual 
facts,  and  politico-economic  realities,  can  continue  to  pour 
ridicule  on  the  idea  of  autarchy,  i.e.,  a  planned  national  economy 
insulated  from  the  intolerable  pulls  and  strains  to  which 
Germany’s  economic  structure  has  been  exposed  these  last 
few  years. 

When  one  considers  the  vistas  opened  out  by  those  who 
profess  to  speak  for  the  new  Germany,  one  can  understand 
why  there  is  no  love  lost  between  the  Hugenberg  Nationalists, 
for  instance,  and  the  Nazis  ;  why,  indeed.  President  Hinden- 
burg,  advised  by  the  leading  men  of  the  old  order,  is  resolutely 
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determined  to  keep  the  National- Socialist  Party  out  of  real 
power.  Not  that  it  is  probable  that  Hitler  himself  would 
attempt  to  institute  any  revolutionary  changes.  He  is  too 
heavily  committed — financially  and  otherwise — to  the  big 
industrialists,  most  of  whom  are  still  thinking  in  terms  of  an 
export  surplus  and  a  resurrection  of  the  Germany  of  1925-29, 
flowing  with  loan-money  and  credit.  But  Hitler  himself  is 
shrewd  enough  to  know  that  when  it  comes  to  constructive 
work,  other  members  of  the  party — and  indeed  still  more,  “  new 
men  ”  who  are  not  members  of  any  party — will  be  called  upon. 

The  whole  question  is  whether  Hitler  has  still  enough 
ascendancy  over  the  Brown  Army,  Storm  Detachments,  S.S. 
men,  etc.,  to  keep  them  in  check  (recent  outbreaks  of  terrorism 
suggest  that  this  is  doubtful)  until  such  time  as  they  may  be 
wanted  for  police  purposes  in  “  the  Third  Reich.*’  Events 
are  moving  swiftly.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  men  at  the  head 
of  affairs  now  represent  reaction  in  every  sense.  They  have 
already,  by  their  decree  on  June  14th,  made  a  further  drastic 
cut  in  unemployment  benefit,  and  their  profession  of  faith  in 
individual  enterprise  is  an  affront  to  the  collectivist  philosophy  of 
life,  with  which  large  sections  of  the  community  are  now,  through 
their  own  acute  storm  and  stress,  imbued.  The  dynamo  of  a 
new  social  conscience  is  indeed  the  one  real  benefit  which  has 
emerged  from  Germany’s  years  of  travail.  If  this  process  of 
applying  the  thumbscrew  of  deflation  goes  on,  you  will  get  a 
state  of  affairs  in  Germany  which  even  the  patient,  disciplined 
German  citizen  will  find  intolerable.  When  96  per  cent,  of 
the  community  are  property-less, — ^when  wealth,  that  is,  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class  representing 
4  per  cent,  of  the  nation — and  plutocratic  rather  than  aristo¬ 
cratic  at  that — ^the  stage  is  set  for  a  revolution. 

It  seems  madness  at  the  moment  to  suggest  that  a  united 
anti-capitalist  front  can  be  formed.  The  Social-Democrats  and 
the  Communists  are  still  at  daggers  drawn,  and  both  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  what  they  declare  to  be  the  pseudo- 
Socialism  of  the  Nazis — 2.  contempt  which  is,  of  course, 
reciprocated.  Nevertheless,  more  unlikely  things  have  hap¬ 
pened,  imder  the  spur  of  necessity.  For  some  such  “  Socialist  ” 
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regeneration  is  the  one  hope  of  putting  new  life  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  body  politic.  The  difficulties  are  enormous,  and  not 
least  is  that  of  vocabulary,  for  no  two  persons  mean  the  same 
thing  when  they  talk  of  Marxism,  proletariat.  Liber alismtis,  and 
so  on. 

But  there  is  an  uncanny  resemblance  between  the  present 
resurrection  of  men  of  the  discredited  old  regime  in  the 
Cabinet  of  national  concentration  and  the  Cabinet  of  old 
politicians  of  all  parties  which  came  together  to  try  and  save 
King  Alfonso  in  Spain,  or,  indeed,  men  of  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  French  Revolution.  All  the  necessary 
conditions  for  a  German  revolution  are  extant.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  there  is  enough  spirit  left  in  a  population 
which  has  undergone  such  terrible  hardships  to  impose  its 
leaders,  at  present  anonymous,  on  the  bureaucracy.  My  own 
impression  is  that  it  will  come.  But  there  is  no  need  to  expect 
bloodshed  and  a  prolonged  civil  war.  The  Reichswehr,  which 
is  the  effective  power  in  Germany,  has  consistently  held  aloof 
from  party  questions.  It  has  not  even  taken  sides  between 
“  Capitalism  ”  and  the  new  National  Socialism  adumbrated 
here.  I  can  very  well  conceive  a  state  of  affairs  where  General 
von  Schleicher  or  some  other  military  leader  would  offer  the 
services  of  his  force  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  in  a 
new  State,  much  as  the  heads  of  the  Army  and  Civil  Guard  in 
Spain  gave  allegiance  to  the  Republic  when  they  realised  the 
immensity  and  intensity  of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
new  rdgime.  It  is  some  such  revolution  in  Germany  that  I 
envisage.  Bureaucratic  stalwarts  of  the  old  pre-War  Germany 
cannot  much  longer  stand  up  against  the  tidal  wave  of  social 
nationalism  of  which  Adolf  Hitler — ^who  is  certainly  no 
Mussolini — has  been  a  convenient  symbol.  “  Public  senti¬ 
ment  ”,  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  “  is  everything.  With  public 
sentiment,  nothing  can  fail.  Without  it,  nothing  can  succeed.” 
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By  Arthur  Waugh 
I 

WHEN  the  library  of  Edmund  Gosse  was  scattered 
“  beyond  the  reach  of  call  realising  from  its  sale 
a  small  fortune  undreamt  of  by  its  collector,  there 
were  a  few  books  from  which  the  family  was  unwilling  to  be 
parted,  books  of  long  and  intimate  association,  books  that 
had  meant  much  in  the  home,  but  might  mean  little  in  the 
auction-room ;  and  among  them  there  was  none  of  pleasanter 
or  more  various  memories  than  a  certain  faded  volume  which 
lies  before  me  as  I  write.  The  family  remembered  it  as  long 
as  they  remembered  anything ;  indeed,  it  had  reposed  in 
their  father’s  bureau  drawer  before  the  eldest  of  them  was 
born.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  when  the  last  of  their  parents’ 
guests  had  been  cheerily  waved  away  at  the  front-door,  they 
had  heard  their  father  come  bounding  up  the  staircase,  still 
apparently  unexhausted  by  the  voluble  hospitality  of  a  crowded 
afternoon  and  a  confidential  supper-table.  Then  he  would 
seat  himself  at  his  desk,  open  this  manuscript  volume,  and 
command  the  attention  of  his  tired  listeners.  “  Come  now,” 
he  would  say,  “  who  came  firLt  ?  Now,  Tessa,  rouse  yourself. 
How  many  can  you  remember  ?  ”  And  his  gleaming  glasses 
were  bent  over  the  page,  as  he  entered  up  the  list  of  the  day’s 
visitors,  interrupting  his  task  every  now  and  then  with  some 
witty,  critical  comment  or  kindly  word  of  praise,  which  had 
a  way  of  fixing  the  occasion  in  the  memory  of  his  hearers 
for  many  a  day  to  come. 

For  this  was  the  Gosses’  guest-book,  kept  by  the  host  all 
through  the  years  with  that  indomitable  regularity  which 
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ruled  his  life,  until  he  sent  in  his  last  sheet  of  manuscript 
to  the  Sunday  Times  from  the  nursing-home  which  was  to 
prove  his  death-bed.  “  The  Book  of  Gosse  ”,  he  called  it : 
the  name  is  inscribed  in  careful  script  upon  the  cover.  It 
is  a  long,  narrow,  oblong  volume,  measuring  thirty-two  by 
four  inches,  containing  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  pages, 
and  bound  in  what  was  once  an  ivory-white  parchment, 
now  transmuted  by  time  into  a  tinge  like  gun-metal.  Every 
page  is  filled  with  Edmund  Gosse’s  beautiful  handwriting, 
which  changed  so  astonishingly  little  during  the  forty-five 
years  whose  hospitalities  the  book  records.  Here  and  there 
is  an  entry  by  Mrs.  Gosse,  and  once  the  list  is  made  out  in 
the  large,  clear  handwriting  of  his  daughter,  Tessa.  These, 
no  doubt,  were  upon  the  evenings,  of  which  I  myself  recall 
one  or  two,  when  he  would  throw  himself  on  a  sofa,  after 
the  last  guest  had  departed,  and  exclaim,  “  Oh,  how  tired  I  am  ! 
Seven  hours*  talking,  without  a  break.’*  Then  one  of  the 
family  would  fill  up  the  list,  while  he  aroused  himself  to 
fresh  effort  to  recall  another  and  yet  another  name.  It  meant 
some  strain  upon  the  memory,  for  counting  over  the  muster- 
roll  I  find  one  Sunday  when  there  were  eighty-seven  visitors, 
another  of  eighty-two,  and  many  of  over  sixty. 

The  record  is  not  quite  complete.  My  own  memory  of 
these  gatherings  goes  back  to  May,  1890,  and  there  are  a 
few  dates,  which  meant  much  to  me,  but  little,  perhaps,  to 
anyone  else,  against  which  no  list  of  visitors  appears.  But 
the  record,  extending  over  so  many  years,  is  wonderfully 
alive,  and  fills  the  visionary  room  with  crowd  after  crowd 
of  eager,  interested  faces  and  the  echo  of  many  wise  and  witty 
tongues.  When  my  cousin,  Philip  Gosse,  invited  me  to  make 
some  public  tribute  to  the  interest  of  “  The  Book  of  Gosse  **, 
I  gratefully  seized  the  opportunity.  I  cannot  hope  to  convey 
to  those  who  were  not  there  any  adequate  sense  of  the  charm 
and  excitement  which,  as  a  young  man,  strange  and  raw  to 
London,  I,  like  so  many  others,  found  in  those  gay  and  con¬ 
troversial  gatherings.  But  at  least  my  memory  of  them  is 
alert ;  and,  with  assistance  of  “  The  Book  of  Gosse  **,  I  will 
try  to  do  my  best. 
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II 

When  Sir  Evan  Charteris  was  writing  his  sympathetic  and 
revealing  “  Life  ”  of  Edmund  Gosse,  he  had  this  guest-book 
at  his  disposal ;  and  anyone  who  is  at  the  pains  to  compare 
its  pages  with  the  excellent  chapters  in  which  Gosse’s  gift  of 
hospitality  is  discussed  will  realise  that  his  biographer  made 
good  use  of  its  information.  But  for  Sir  Evan,  apparently,  the 
actual  volume,  as  it  lay  in  his  hand,  had  less  of  sentimental 
attraction  than  it  possesses  for  Gosse 's  children  and  for  others 
of  his  family  connections.  That,  no  doubt,  is  inevitable. 
The  “  clan  ”  sentiment  is  a  thing  of  its  own  kind.  “  Nothing,” 
writes  Sir  Evan,  “  could  look  more  arid  than  this  ledger,  with 
its  names  and  records  of  social  occasions.”  I  cannot  agree. 
There  is  much  virtue  in  a  list  of  names.  An  old  school-roll 
will  suddenly  fill  the  memory  with  a  panorama  of  figures, 
stories,  and  adventures  of  the  past,  while  the  Index  to  a 
biography  is  often  the  best  prelude  to  the  book  itself. 

As  it  happens,  “  The  Book  of  Gosse  ”,  both  in  the  manner 
of  its  telling  and  in  the  tales  it  has  to  tell,  reveals  and  emphasizes 
two  of  its  writer’s  most  characteristic  qualities,  the  mainspring, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  of  his  success  in  life  and  of  his  zest 
in  living  it.  For  it  offers  an  abiding  tribute  to  the  regularity 
and  method  of  his  habits,  and  to  his  intense  and  questing 
interest  in  the  men  and  women  whom  he  met.  To  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  his  life  he  owed  the  excellent  health  which  he  enjoyed 
for  nearly  eighty  years  ;  while  his  quick  sympathy  with  every 
new  acquaintance  kept  his  mind  fresh  and  vigorous  to  the  end. 
All  his  days  he  lived  by  habit  and  by  rule.  Just  as  he  kept 
the  weekly  record  of  his  hospitalities,  prompt  and  punctual, 
so  was  he  punctual  and  prompt  in  every  social  and  professional 
relationship.  If  he  demanded  precision  and  punctuality  from 
his  correspondents  and  friends,  he  demanded  what  he  himself 
gave  in  double  measure.  No  luncheon  party  was  ever  kept 
waiting  for  his  arrival ;  no  editor  ever  had  to  inquire  anxiously 
for  a  promised  manuscript.  He  did  everything  upon  the 
stroke  of  time,  and  he  was  as  assiduous  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
new  acquaintance  as  in  the  performance  of  a  familiar  duty. 
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In  this  way  one  quality  fostered  the  other,  and  prevented  him 
from  growing  tired  and  listless,  as  so  many  hard-worked  men 
are  apt  to  do,  before  they  round  the  mark  of  three-score-years- 
and-ten.  If  Edmund  Gosse  remained  young  all  his  days,  it 
was  to  these  two  qualities  that  he  owed  ^e  secret  of  perpetual 
youth. 

Mr.  Harold  Nicolson  once  wrote  that  “  life  was  always 
more  entrancing  to  Gosse  than  literature,”  and  at  first  sight 
this  might  seem  a  disputable  judgment.  When  one  recalls 
his  passion  for  an  exquisite  phrase,  his  immediate  and  glowing 
response  to  a  fresh  image,  his  life-long  pleasure  in  the  art  of 
writing,  it  appears  more  than  disputable — even  easily  disproven. 
But  memory  and  reflection  confirm  its  truth.  Gosse  did 
certainly  value  the  thing  said,  first  and  foremost,  for  the  light 
it  cast  on  the  character,  the  temperament,  the  controlling 
impulse  of  the  man  who  said  it.  His  correspondence  is  full 
of  witness  to  this  fact.  When  he  had  finished  his  “  Gray  ” 
for  the  English  Men-of-Letters  series,  he  wrote,  “  I  fear  I 
have  said  too  much  about  the  man  and  not  enough  about  the 
works.  I  like  the  man  best.”  He  generally  did  ;  and  Steven¬ 
son,  after  reading  a  volume  of  his  literary  portraits,  put  his 
finger  upon  Gosse’s  distinguishing  talent  when  he  urged  him 
to  cultivate  that  gift  to  the  full.  ”  See  as  many  people  as  you 
can,  and  make  a  book  of  them  before  you  die.  That  will  be 
a  living  book,  upon  my  word.”  In  the  sense  implied  by 
Stevenson  that  book  was  never  written ;  but  its  material 
lies  richly  embedded  in  all  the  best  of  the  “  Literary  Kit- 
Kats  ”  and  of  Gosse’s  other  reminiscent  essays.  And  the  story 
of  how  that  material  accrued  can  be  traced  implicitly  in  the 
pages  of  ”  The  Book  of  Gosse  ”. 

Ill 

Edmund  Gosse  and  Nellie  Epps  were  married  on  the  13th 
of  August,  1875,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
settled  down  in  the  house  at  29,  Delamere  Terrace,  Westboume 
Square,  which  was  to  remain  their  home  for  six-and-twenty 
years.  They  married  on  a  very  slender  income.  It  was  only 
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a  few  days  before  their  wedding  that  he  was  able  to  exchange 
a  rather  exacting  and  ill-paid  post  at  the  British  Museum 
for  the  position  of  official  translator  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year,  a  small  but  secluded  room  to 
himself  in  that  rabbit-warren  of  offices,  overlooking  Scotland 
Yard,  long  since  swept  away,  with  a  “  supply  of  stationery 
enough  of  all  sorts,  for  my  private  use,  to  satisfy  a  popular 
M.P.,”  and  sufficient  leisure,  during  the  prescribed  hours  of 
work,  to  do  a  good  deal  of  reading  and  reviewing.  But  at 
that  time  his  writing  was  not  bringing  him  in  much  money. 
In  the  year  before  his  marriage,  he  made,  on  Sir  Evan  Charteris’s 
evidence,  no  more  than  j£ii2  by  his  pen,  and  three  more  years 
were  to  elapse  before  his  annual  literary  earnings  amounted 
to  £200.  He  was  contributing  to  at  least  half-a-dozen  reviews 
and  periodicals,  but  the  rate  of  pay  was  modest,  and  the  work 
exacting.  He  began,  as  he  continued,  industriously  and 
methodically.  He  breakfasted  early,  and,  if  possible,  answered 
every  morning’s  letters  before  he  started  for  the  office.  He 
returned  home  by  six  o’clock,  and  dined  punctually  at  that 
hour,  or  not  more  than  thirty  minutes  later.  After  dinner 
he  settled  down  again  to  write  or  read  till  within  an  hour  or 
so  of  bedtime.  This  rigid  routine  left  little  time  for  enter¬ 
tainment  during  the  week  ;  so  the  young  couple  made  Sunday 
afternoon  the  opportunity  for  welcoming  their  friends.  For 
the  first  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  their  married  life  these 
Sunday  afternoon  parties  remained  the  focus  of  their  hos¬ 
pitality. 

The  first  entry  in  “  The  Book  of  Gosse  ”  is  a  list  of  callers 
at  a  wedding  reception,  which  must  have  been  held  at  the 
Tademas’  home,  Townshend  House,  overlooking  Regent’s 
Park,  which  the  Gosses  were  occupying  for  their  first  winter 
together.  There  are  forty-eight  names  in  the  list,  and  at 
some  later  date  (possibly  on  his  golden  wedding  day)  Gosse 
seems  to  have  looked  over  those  names,  and  written  a  capital 
“  D  ”  against  those  who  had  died  in  the  interval.  By  that 
time  there  were  only  six  survivors,  and  at  least  three  of  them 
have  since  followed  the  others  to  the  grave.  There  was  Mr. 
Norman  MacColl,  editor  of  The  Athenceuniy  for  which  Gosse 
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was  often  writing  at  the  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justin  MacCarthy, 
the  Misses  Thomycroft,  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  Frank  and 
Theo.  Marzials,  Theodore  Watts  (Dunton),  Miss  Mathilde 
Blind,  John  Arthur  Blaikie,  a  life-long  friend,  with  whom 
Gosse  collaborated  in  the  first  volume  of  poetry  to  bear  his 
name  upon  the  title-page,  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton,  Cecil  Lawson, 
the  artist.  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Hueffer,  and  Mrs.  William  Bell  Scott. 
Among  many  other  persons  in  the  list,  an  air  of  fragrant 
interest  attaches  to  the  rather  incongruous  name  of  Doctor  Fog, 
a  savant  of  Copenhagen,  who  had  shown  his  young  host  much 
kindness  during  his  Scandinavian  travels,  and  had  introduced 
him  to  many  leading  figures  of  local  distinction,  whom  Gosse 
in  his  turn  was  to  introduce  to  English  readers.  Nor  must 
one  miss  the  name  of  Mrs.  Austin  Dobson,  who  by  her  presence 
set  the  seal  of  wifely  approval  upon  a  friendship  with  her 
husband,  which  was  to  prove  perhaps  the  most  enduring  and 
intimate  of  all  Gosse *s  associations.  It  was  an  interesting 
company,  but  the  real  attraction  of  the  “  ledger  ”  begins 
with  April,  1876,  when  the  Gosses  were  established  in  their 
own  home,  and  held  the  first  of  those  many  Sunday  receptions 
in  which  their  remarkable  gifts  as  host  and  hostess  were  to 
find  their  most  characteristic  and  most  gratefully  remembered 
scope. 

The  early  companies  are  scattered  now,  but  there  must  be 
many  old  friends  still  left  to  recall  those  pleasant  rooms  of 
so  many  gatherings.  Delamere  Terrace  overlooked  the 
Regent’s  Canal,  and  the  young  poets,  who  looked  out  of  its 
windows  through  a  screen  of  poplars  to  the  glittering  water, 
often  plagiarised  one  another  in  likening  it  to  Venice.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  had  a  Venetian  atmosphere  by  night,  when  the  moon 
was  up,  and  the  twinkling  lights  across  the  canal  seemed  far¬ 
away  and  mysterious.  But  there  were  other  aspects  less 
romantic.  The  neighbourhood  was  backed  by  a  labyrinth  of 
mean  streets,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  the  slum  children 
were  turned  out  to  play.  Immediately  opposite  the  Gosses* 
windows  there  was  a  long,  low  railing,  which  invited  these 
urchins  to  practise  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  extent  of  the 
performers*  garments  left  something  to  be  desired.  One 
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Monday  morning  the  local  police  station  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  letter,  requesting  that  the  young  ladies  who  executed 
somersaults  on  the  railing  opposite  Delamere  Terrace  might 
be  instructed  by  the  constabulary  to  wear  drawers.  A  sense 
of  humour  is  not  essential  to  promotion  in  the  police  force, 
and  the  dignified  sergeant,  who  called  next  evening,  bearing 
Gosse’s  letter  stamped  and  docketed,  received  with  imper¬ 
turbable  dignity  the  assurance  that  his  correspondent  was  in 
the  habit  of  entertaining  young  poets,  whose  attention  was 
disconcertingly  diverted  by  the  spectacle  afforded  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  He  promised  that  something  should  be  done,  and 
something  was  done.  If  that  railing  is  now  protected  by 
spikes  or  some  other  obstacle,  the  present  inhabitants  of  No.  29 
owe  their  Sabbath  immunity  to  Edmund  Gosse’s  zest  for  pulling 
the  leg  of  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Perhaps  there  are  two  other  survivals  of  his  tenancy,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  On  the 
cornice  which  divided  the  front  drawing-room  from  the  back 
portion,  where  Gosse  had  his  desk  cosily  shut  in  by  book¬ 
shelves,  an  artist  friend  had  illuminated  the  Latin  line, 
“  Pieridas,  pueri,  doctos  et  amate  poetas,’*  while  the  front 
door  was  pierced  by  a  letter-box  of  gigantic  proportions, 
furnished  with  brazen  lips.  This  provision  was  made  to  save 
endless  ascents  and  descents  from  the  kitchen  and  the  drawing¬ 
room,  while  impatient  postmen  waited  at  the  door,  to  deliver 
bulky  bundles  of  proofs  and  still  bulkier  books  for  review. 
Who  lives  at  29,  Delamere  Terrace  to-day,  I  wonder,  and  has 
he  ever  questioned  why  his  front  door  is  decorated  by  a  livery 
more  guarded  than  his  fellows’  ? 

Through  that  pleasant  entry  there  was  soon  pouring  a 
weekly  flood  of  visitors,  for  whom  the  ritual  of  entertainment 
was  almost  invariably  the  same.  It  was  understood  among 
all  the  more  intimate  friends  of  the  house  that  the  Gosses 
were  always  at  home  on  Sunday  afternoons,  whenever  they 
were  in  London  ;  and,  when  some  special  guest  of  importance 
had  come  up  from  the  country,  a  written  invitation  would 
stimulate  the  most  welcome.  The  party  would  begin  between 
four  and  five  o’clock ;  the  relays  of  tea  and  cakes  were 
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continuous  ;  the  room  hummed  and  bubbled  with  conversation. 
To  the  newcomer,  who  might  perhaps  know  hardly  anyone 
present,  the  first  impression  was  apt  to  be  overpowering. 
Where  in  all  this  crowd  were  his  host  and  hostess  ?  He 
stood  irresolute  at  the  door,  and  the  maid’s  announcement 
of  his  name  was  audible  only  to  those  in  her  immediate 
neighbourhood.  But  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  his  host  had 
marked  the  latest  entry,  and  bore  down  upon  him  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands.  In  a  moment  he  was  whisked  away  and 
presented  to  his  hostess,  presiding  over  the  tea-cups,  and  then 
carried  off  to  be  introduced  to  some  other  guest,  with  whom 
he  had  to  find  a  topic  of  conversation  without  delay.  By 
the  time  he  had  got  well  embarked  upon  a  mutual  interest,  he 
was  probably  transferred  to  someone  else,  for  the  host  had 
a  chronic  suspicion  that  his  guests  might  get  bored  with  one 
another.  The  flying  ball  of  conversation  passed  from  side  to 
side  ;  the  stream  of  visitors  came  and  went ;  towards  seven 
o’clock  it  thinned  out,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  or  so  were  left. 
These  were  the  afternoon’s  chosen  few,  to  whom  Gosse  had 
whispered,  during  his  flittings  to  and  fro,  an  invitation  to 
stay  to  supper.  When  the  number  was  made  up,  he  would 
disappear  to  the  dining-room  below,  to  make  sure  that  enough 
places  were  laid,  and  to  bring  up  the  wine  from  the  cellar. 
He  had  settled  in  his  quiet  way  where  everyone  was  to  sit, 
and  he  slid  into  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  set  the 
talk  going  afresh  with  renewed  and  undiminished  energy.  He 
was  now  at  his  best,  and  the  little  party  circled  round  his 
personality.  He  picked  up  stray  remarks  and  turned  them 
into  entertaining  channels  ;  he  told  anecdotes,  and  evoked 
others  ;  he  was  as  good  a  listener  as  a  talker,  and  he  inspired 
the  company  by  his  example. 

I  read  in  a  recent  volume  of  reminiscences  that  the  invitation 
to  make  one  of  this  intimate  circle  was  reserved  by  the  host 
for  the  more  distinguished  of  the  afternoon’s  guests,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  snub  if  one  were  allowed 
to  go  away  with  the  early  crowd.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  My  own  memory  of  the  Gosses’  Sundays 
goes  back  for  much  more  than  forty  years,  and  began  when 
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I  was  myself  the  shyest  and  most  provincial  of  intruders. 
But  I  was  nearly  always  of  the  supper  company  ;  and  among 
those  I  met  there  were  many  who,  like  myself,  were  living  in 
lonely  and  rather  shabby  London  lodgings,  and  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  these  entertainments  for  the  best  meal  and  the  happiest 
evening  in  the  week.  Gosse  loved  to  be  a  patron  of  the  young, 
and  he  was  a  patron  who  did  not  patronise.  It  is  true  that  he 
always  liked  to  be  the  first  to  acclaim  a  new  talent.  If  some 
other  voice  had  been  the  first  raised,  he  was  disposed  to 
challenge  it.  “  Who  is  this  new  poet  ”,  he  would  exclaim, 
“  that  the  Chronicle  compares  with  Keats  and  Heine  ?  Why 
not  with  Goethe  and  Shakespeare,  while  they  are  about  it  ?  ” 
But  the  mood  soon  passed.  After  a  day  or  two  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  new  poet’s  book ;  and,  if  he  found  it  good, 
he  forgot  all  his  doubts  and  hesitations.  Next  Sunday  the 
young  poet  was  of  the  company ;  and,  as  likely  as  not,  re¬ 
mained  to  supper.  “  The  Book  of  Gosse  ”  bears  constant 
witness  to  the  rapidity  of  these  personal  conquests  ;  and  his 
capacity  for  new  enthusiasms  was  never  really  abated.  “  The 
younger  bards  bore  me  to  extinction,”  he  wrote  towards  the 
end  of  his  life.  “  It  is  purely  age — the  cataract  in  the  appre¬ 
ciative  eye.”  But  here  he  misjudged  himself.  He  never 
lost  his  relish  for  ”  new  arts,  new  raptures,  new  desires,”  nor 
failed  to  realise  his  own  aspiration  : 

“  So,  to  my  days’  extremity, 

May  I,  in  patience  infinite. 

Attend  the  beauty  that  must  be. 

And,  though  it  slay  me,  welcome  it.” 

IV 

But  we  must  not  linger  all  the  evening  with  our  host.  There 
is  the  company  awaiting  us — or  rather  a  long  succession  of 
companies — and  to  anyone,  except  to  Gosse  himself,  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  them  is  considerable.  Lists  of 
names  are  undoubtedly  “  arid  ”  things  ;  perhaps  we  can  do 
best  by  sampling  the  record  here  and  there,  and  noting  its 
characteristic  medley  of  permanence  and  change.  For  that 
also  is  of  the  essence  of  its  story.  Very  sociable,  fired  by 
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intense  devotion  to  his  friends,  a  chivalrous  champion  in  the 
hour  of  ordeal,  Gosse  was  yet  liable  to  take  sudden,  and  often 
unreasonable  offence,  to  flare  up  in  a  moment,  and  to  continue 
smouldering  long  after  the  excuse  for  irritation  had  evaporated. 
There  are  signs  of  these  interrupted  relationships  in  the 
pages  of  “  The  Book  of  Gosse  Names  that  have  appeared 
with  persistent  regularity  drop  out  of  the  record.  Sometimes 
they  creep  back  again — ^at  less  frequent  intervals  perhaps,  yet 
steadily  and  surely.  Sometimes  they  never  re-appear.  In 
those  cases  the  breach  was  irremediable  and  final. 

But  let  us  turn  over  the  ledger  together,  and  begin  with 
what  I  take  to  have  been  the  first  of  all  the  parties  at  Delamere 
Terrace,  on  April  19th,  1876.  Here,  for  once,  we  will  take  the 
entire  muster-roll  of  the  guests,  for  it  is  typical  of  so  many. 
Here  it  stands  in  Gosse ’s  delicate  script : 

Mr.  Blaikie,  Miss  Blind,  Mr.  Ralston,  Mr.  John  Brett,  Mr.  Dobson, 
Mrs.  Gilchrist,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt,  Mr.  Herkomer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hipkins,  Mr.  Malcolm  Lawson,  Miss  Lawson,  Miss  Marzials,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Scott,  Miss  Boyd,  Mrs.  Toynbee,  Mr.  Hamo  and  Miss  Theresa 
Thomycroft,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wedmore,  the  Hon.  J.  Leicester 
Warren,  Mr.  Triibner,  Emily,  Tim,  Charles,  Amy. 

In  this  first  list  there  will  be  found  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  the  Gosses*  early  friendships.  There  are  poets, 
critics,  artists,  editors,  publishers,  and  family  relatives,  and 
among  them  some  with  whom  his  understanding  was  never 
overclouded  for  a  day.  There  is  John  Arthur  Blaikie,  the 
amiable  poet,  whose  days  were  martyred  by  asthma,  who 
collaborated  with  Gosse  in  their  first  volume  of  “  Madrigals, 
Songs,  and  Sonnets  **,  published  by  Longman  in  1870,  and 
now  a  bibliographical  rarity.  He  was  a  fireside  friend  and 
confidant  for  something  like  fifty  years.  Then  there  is  Hamo 
Thomycroft,  “  more  than  a  brother  *’,  as  Gosse  described 
him  in  one  of  those  revealing  letters  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  delight  his  intimates.  All  through  his  life  Thomycroft 
had  a  way  of  arousing  in  his  friend  that  boyish  love  of  laughter 
and  of  the  open  air,  which  they  had  fostered  in  those  early 
days  when  the  young  sculptor,  with  the  figure  of  a  Greek  god, 
would  carry  off  his  companion  to  row  and  camp  upon  the  river, 
or  climb  the  hills  with  the  breeze  buffeting  what  Sargent 
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described  as  **  Gosse’s  lilac  locks.”  And  in  sober  contrast 
there  was  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  characters  in  the  Delamere 
portrait  gallery,  John  Leicester  Warren,  afterwards  Lord  de 
Tabley,  whose  coming  and  going  upon  the  stage  of  literature 
were  fitful,  feverish,  and  for  the  most  part  sad. 

Gosse  has  recorded  that  he  first  met  De  Tabley  in  1875, 
when  he  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  which  had  become 
chronic.  He  was  disappointed  about  the  reception  of  his 
poetry,  distressed  by  the  death  of  beloved  members  of  his 
family,  and  by  the  comparative  difficulties  of  his  family  estate. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1887,  but  had  by  then  practically 
disappeared  from  London  literary  circles  until  the  year  after 
Tennyson’s  death.  Then  in  the  revived  interest  in  poetry 
he  issued  a  volume  of  poems  which  was  widely  acclaimed. 
He  came  back  to  town,  sought  the  companionship  of  the 
younger  men,  John  Davidson,  Le  Gallienne,  and  Arthur 
Symons  ;  gave  elaborate  lunches  at  the  Caf6  Royal,  dinners 
at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  enjoyed  a  brief  St.  Martin’s 
summer  of  popularity  and  fame.  He  was  only  sixty  when  he 
died,  in  November  1895,  but,  recalling  him  as  he  sat  at  the 
head  of  his  table,  courteous,  gentle,  and  far-away,  I  seem  to 
see  the  figure  and  features  of  one  at  least  fifteen  years  older 
than  his  years.  As  Gosse  said  of  him,  “  his  adventures  were 
almost  wholly  those  of  the  soul  ”. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  company,  two  others  may  detain  us  for 
a  moment.  Austin  Dobson  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
most  faithful  of  all  Gosse ’s  friends,  but  it  was  only  in  the  first 
years  of  his  married  life  that  he  came  often  to  Delamere 
Terrace.  Sunday  was  a  serious  day  in  the  Dobson  household  ; 
gadding  about  was  not  encouraged  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the 
two  associates  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  soon  daily  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  meeting  at  the  National  Cliib,  of  which  there  will 
be  something  more  to  say  anon.  The  other  familiar  name  is 
that  of  “  Mr.  Watts,”  to  be  better  known  thereafter  as  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton,  at  that  time  the  principal  critic  on  The 
Atherueunif  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  these  Simday  parties. 
But  this  was  one  of  the  friendships  fated  not  to  endure.  As 
early  as  1879  an  undercurrent  of  misunderstanding  began  to 
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trouble  their  correspondence  ;  and  after  Swinburne  had  gone 
to  live  at  the  Pines,  and  dropped  out  of  the  Gosse  circle,  a 
spirit  of  armed  neutrality  was  established  between  the  two 
households.  The  removal  of  Swinburne  from  London  had 
indeed  deprived  Delamere  Terrace  of  one  of  its  most  cherished 
visitants.  In  the  back  drawing-room  flanking  the  host’s  desk, 
there  was  a  high  bookshelf,  with  wooden  cupboards  below, 
upon  whose  doors  Gosse  used  to  protest  that  he  could  stiU 
trace  the  dents  made  by  Swinburne’s  heels,  as  he  sat  upon  the 
ledge,  and  swung  his  short  legs  backwards  and  forwards  in 
excitement.  Faith  may  have  helped  the  sight,  perhaps  ;  but 
we  all  agreed  that  we  also  could  see  the  marks  quite  clearly. 

In  the  ledger,  Swinburne’s  name  appears  for  the  first  time 
on  June  loth,  1877,  with  “  Mr,  Watts  ”  once  more  of  the 
company.  It  was  a  rather  special  occasion,  and  there  were 
several  poets  to  meet  him.  John  Leicester  Warren  was  there, 
and  Arthur  O’Shaughnessy ;  criticism  was  represented  by 
William  Minto,  of  the  Examiner ^  and  William  Michael  Rossetti, 
the  “  younger  generation  ”  found  a  representative  in  Justin 
Huntly  MacCarthy,  and  the  list  of  guests  closes  with  the 
characteristic  entry,  “  Atossa  (first  appearance)  ”,  which  is 
balanced  a  few  months  later  by  “  Baby  (first  appearance)  ”, 
when  the  Gosses’  eldest  daughter,  Tessa,  then  a  few  months 
old,  was  brought  down  from  the  nursery  to  receive  the  blessing 
of  Swinburne,  Walter  Pater,  Churton  Collins,  Andrew  Lang, 
Robert  Bridges,  George  Saintsbury,  Thdophile  Marzials,  and 
Alma  Tadema — a  sufficiently  various  assemblage  of  sponsors. 
In  years  to  come  the  Gosses’  guests  were  to  find  much  pleasure 
in  Tessa’s  share  of  her  parents’  hospitality ;  but  Atossa  ? 
Who  was  Atossa  ?  Atossa  was  a  cat,  of  whom  a  pencil-portrait 
by  Tadema  is  reproduced  in  the  “  Life  ”  ;  and  no  picture  of 
these  Sunday  gatherings  would  be  complete  without  a  vision 
of  the  long  array  of  feline  pets,  whom  the  host  would  cuddle 
to  his  waistcoat,  turn  round  and  about,  and  stroke  with  long 
and  lingering  fingers.  Mother  of  Millions,  Charles  Nathaniel, 
Caruso,  and  Buchanan — as  the  years  went  by  their  privileges 
became  more  and  more  imperial,  until  the  last  representative, 
who  still  survives  his  master,  would  sit  up  to  table,  and  eat 
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from  his  own  dish,  with  the  perfect  dignity  of  a  well-trained 
aristocrat. 

Poets,  critics,  artists — all  the  world  of  taste  was  there — 
but  not  actors,  or  at  any  rate,  not  often.  Gosse  was  interested 
in  the  theatre,  and  in  later  years  a  frequent  playgoer,  but  I 
doubt  if  he  cared  much  for  the  actual  environment  of  the  stage, 
or  for  the  professional  actor’s  particular  form  of  vanity.  He 
used  to  tell  one  story  (in  the  years  when  I  first  knew  him  it 
was  his  “  Grouse  in  the  gunroom  ”)  which  reflected  pretty 
clearly  his  sentiment  towards  “  mimes  ”.  He  had  been  present 
at  a  limcheon  party,  which  included  Wilson  Barrett  and  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  at  the  time  when  Barrett  was  drawing  large  audiences 
to  the  Princess’s  Theatre  with  a  classical  melodrama  called 
“  Claudian.”  The  actor  had  got  the  ear  of  his  neighbours 
at  the  table,  and  was  explaining,  in  a  loud  voice,  what  wonderful 
letters  he  got  about  the  play,  from  correspondents  of  all  ages — 
even  from  little  children.  A  day  or  two  before  he  had  received 
a  letter  in  a  very  childish  hand — “  Such  a  pathetic  letter  1  ” 
“  Dear  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  ”  (it  ran,  or  words  to  that  effect). 

Daddy  took  me  to  see  your  play.  It  is  the  loveliest  play 
in  the  world.  Daddy  says  I  may  ask  you  to  tea.  Dear  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett,  will  you  come  to  tea  on  Wednesday  ?  We 
have  jam  for  tea  on  Wednesdays.”  The  actor  looked  round 
to  see  the  effect  upon  an  embarrassed  and  shame-faced 
audience ;  when  the  silence  was  broken,  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  hard,  cold  accents :  “  I  say, 
Barrett,”  he  remarked  ;  “  I’m  sorry  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  wrote  that  letter.”  The  relish  with  which  Gosse  used  to 
tell  that  rather  cruel  anecdote  always  seemed  to  me  to  epitomise 
his  dislike  of  theatrical  rhodomontade. 

V 

But  to  return  to  the  “  ledger  ”.  The  first  appearance  of 
Robert  Browning’s  name  must  be  chronicled ;  it  occurs  on 
July  10,  1881,  and  the  company  to  meet  him  included  Brander 
Matthews,  the  American  critic.  Miss  A.  F.  Mary  Robinson 
(Madame  Duclaux)  and  her  sister,  Mabel,  the  Michael  Rossettis, 
^iss  Violet  Pa^et,  £.  A.  Abbey,  and  tfie  Tademas,  A  yeaf 
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later  there  are  two  parties  in  honour  of  W.  D.  Howells,  who 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  both  in  America  and 
England,  and  had  just  been  published  in  a  neat  edition  by 
Douglas  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  finding  a  large  public. 
The  Andrew  Langs  were  there,  Theodore  Watts,  Luke  Fildes, 
Alfred  Parsons,  and  Onslow  Ford,  together  with  Kegan  Paul, 
at  that  time  Gosse’s  favourite  publisher,  but  shortly  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  mercurial  William  Heinemann,  who  found 
his  way  into  the  Gosse  circle  almost  as  soon  as  he  started 
business  in  1890,  and  brought  with  him  his  “  star  ”  author. 
Hall  Caine,  whom  I  recall  in  a  brown  velvet  coat  with  a  loose 
tie,  sitting  in  a  comer  with  the  most  patient  of  all  earth’s 
gentle  hostesses,  pouring  out  the  statistics  of  his  latest  and 
greatest  triumph.  There  was  a  time  when  Gosse  was  very 
appreciative  over  Caine’s  successes  ;  but  he  never  really  cared 
much  for  the  company  of  what  are  now  known  as  “  best¬ 
sellers,”  although  he  was  often  one  of  the  first  critics  to  press 
a  novelist’s  claim  upon  public  attention. 

His  article  on  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  Century  Magazine 
was  pioneer  criticism,  and  in  those  early  days  he  never  tired 
of  quoting  Kipling  to  his  friends.  On  January  22,  1892, 
there  appears  a  memorable  entry  :  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudyard 
Kipling  (recited  B.R.  Ballads.)”  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
eagerness  with  which  Gosse  reported  this  occasion  next  day. 
Among  the  poems  Mr.  Kipling  recited  was  the  as-yet-un- 
published  “  Envoi,”  with  its  long,  yearning  refrain,  “  the 
long  trail,  the  out  trail  ”,  which  Ck>sse  chanted  from  memory, 
as  he  had  once  (so  he  told  me)  chanted  Swinburne’s  ”  Dolores  ”, 
as  he  walked  to  work  at  the  British  Museum.  Indeed,  no 
one  was  keener  than  Gosse  to  welcome  a  new  talent ;  but 
extreme  popularity  seemed  to  repel  his  sympathy,  especially 
if  it  was  unaccompanied  by  a  sense  of  humour.  Delicate 
artists  like  Henry  Harland  and  Maarten  Maartens  (who  had 
the  additional  charm  of  being  one  of  the  courtliest  and  gentlest 
spirits  that  ever  lived)  were  always  welcomed  to  his  confidence, 
but  he  grew  suspicious  of  the  clanging  triumphs  of  the  market¬ 
place.  “  Conrad  ought  never  to  have  been  popular,”  he  wrote  ; 
”  popularity  rubbed  all  the  gold  powder  off  his  wings.”  The 
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criticism  was  hardly  fair.  Success  spoiled  Conrad  as  little  as 
it  did  Hardy,  and  Thomas  Hardy  remained  Gosse’s  close 
friend  for  nearly  fifty  years.  But  Hardy  was  not  often  at 
Delamere  Terrace.  His  home  was  in  Dorsetshire  ;  he  and 
Gosse  found  their  particular  opportunities  for  friendship  in 
country  walks  along  the  Wessex  lanes,  or  in  exploring  the  little 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Hardy  novels,  with  occasional  amusing 
misadventures  like  the  one  recorded  of  Bridport  in  the  quite 
inimitable  dedication  to  “  Critical  Kit-Kats.”  When  Hardy 
was  in  London,  he  and  Gosse  would  meet  at  the  Savile  Club, 
or  at  one  of  those  lively  luncheon-parties  at  the  National,  of 
which  it  is  high  time  to  make  mention  before  this  wandering 
chronicle  draws  to  an  end. 

Edmund  Gosse  joined  the  National  Club  in  1889.  He  was 
already  a  member  of  the  Savile,  and  made  a  habit  of  lunching 
there  every  Saturday,  where  a  special  table  by  the  fireplace 
was  reserved  for  him,  Walter  Besant,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie 
and  one  or  two  others.  But  the  Savile  was  a  long  way  from 
Whitehall,  and  Gosse  felt  the  need  of  some  place  close  at  hand, 
where  he  could  drop  in  for  lunch,  a  cigarette,  and  a  change  of 
scene  and  company  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  National, 
which  was  lodged  in  a  charming  old  house  in  Whitehall 
Gardens,  provided  him  with  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  he 
soon  made  his  presence  felt  there.  It  was  rather  a  strange 
institution  for  a  man  of  his  tastes,  for  it  had  been  originally 
formed  as  a  Protestant  outpost  against  the  Anglo-Catholic 
movement ;  and,  when  the  May  meetings  were  forward,  it 
was  filled  with  moustached  and  whiskered  parsons  from  the 
country,  who  stared  disapprovingly  at  the  jesting  company  in 
Gosse’s  “  Comer  ”,  where  A.  E.  Bateman,  the  eminent 
statistician,  presided  over  a  privileged  group  of  civil  servants, 
authors,  and  other  cheerful  spirits,  to  whom  the  Protestantism 
of  the  Protestant  religion  was  probably  of  as  little  importance 
as  the  Dissidence  of  Dissent.  Bateman  presided,  in  so  far  as 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  was  concerned  ;  but  Gosse 
was  really  the  centre  of  the  group.  He  welcomed  each  new 
arrival,  waved  him  to  his  place,  and  generally  directed  the 
current  of  the  conversation.  That  was  always  Gosse’s  way 
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Wherever  he  found  himself,  he  turned  the  company  into  a 
salon,  and  himself  into  the  leader  ;  and  all  with  such  an  easy 
charm  that  nobody  had  anything  to  resent. 

In  the  early  ^nineties  his  income  from  writing,  editing,  and 
advising  publishers  had  greatly  increased ;  these  outside 
avocations  demanded  closer  and  more  intimate  conferences 
than  were  possible  in  the  crowded  gatherings  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  from  this  time  forward  “  The  Book  of  Gosse  ” 
is  spangled  with  more  and  more  frequent  allusions  to  dinners 
or  luncheons  at  the  National  Club.  The  first  of  them  (a 
dinner)  is  entered  under  the  date  December  12,  1890,  and  the 
company,  of  whom  not  one  now  survives,  was  interesting. 
The  list,  in  Gosse’s  order  and  style,  runs  :  “  Mr.  W.  E. 
Norris,  Mr.  Pater,  Mr.  H.  James,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Heine- 
mann,  Mr.  F.  Dicksee,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.”  A  little  later 
there  are  two  lunches  within  a  week  or  so  of  one  another,  with 
Hall  Caine  and  his  American  publisher,  W.  W.  Appleton, 
H.  D.  Traill,  Henry  Craik,  Sidney  Low,  Maarten  Maartens, 
Sidney  Lee,  Archibald  Grove,  and  Oswald  Crawfurd  at  the 
one,  and  an  equally  various  company,  including  Leslie  Stephen, 
Robbie  Ross,  Professor  Knight,  Henry  Harland,  and  Professor 
Saintsbury  at  the  other.  I  fancy  that  it  was  in  replying  to 
this  invitation  that  Professor  Saintsbury  turned  the  evangelical 
reputation  of  the  Club  into  a  neat  parody  of  Herrick  : 

"  Bid  me  to  lunch,  and  I  will  lunch 
Thy  Protestant  to  be.” 

Those  luncheon-parties,  soon  increasing  in  frequency,  were 
a  cause  of  great  bustle  and  perturbation  among  the  Club 
servants.  The  dining-room  was  L-shaped,  and  the  part 
reserved  for  visitors  was  remote  from  the  comer  where  Gosse 
was  accustomed  to  sit.  The  steward,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  punc¬ 
tilious,  rather  fussy  little  man,  made  it  his  duty  to  take  the 
members*  orders  for  what  he  would  have  called  “  liquid 
refreshment  ”,  and  on  the  days  of  a  luncheon  party  he  found 
his  divided  duty  a  little  too  much  for  him.  “  Ah,  well  1  ” 
Bateman  would  say,  sitting  back  in  his  chair,  “  I  see  that  Gosse 
is  giving  a  lunch  to-day.  We  shall  get  nothing  to  drink  1  ” 
And  then  a  little  later,  as  smoking  was  prohibited  in  the  prin- 
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cipal  drawing-room  of  a  Protestant  Club,  the  sound  of  Gosse*s 
guests  would  be  heard  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  billiard- 
room  in  the  basement ;  and  for  the  next  half-hour,  if  there 
were  any  billiard  players  round  the  table,  they  would  hear 
such  talk  as  seldom  penetrated  into  that  kingdom  of  green 
baize  and  silk  pockets,  talk  that  continually  put  them  off  their 
stroke,  as  some  sally  of  host  or  guest  was  followed  by  an 
explosion  of  laughter. 

As  the  years  went  on,  and  particularly  after  the  Gosses 
moved,  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  century,  into  the  sunny  and 
spacious  house  in  Hanover  Terrace,  where  they  remained  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  luncheon  and  dinner  parties  began 
gradually  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Sunday  reunions.  The 
honoured  custom  was  still  kept  up,  together  with  a  general 
and  festive  gathering  of  friends  that  began,  in  the  middle 
’nineties,  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  or  Twelfth  Night,  where  the 
old  brigade  of  the  faithful  were  sure  of  meeting  one  another 
once  more,  and  the  Rev.  William  Hunt,  crowned  with  a  paper 
hat,  smiling  rapturously  under  his  beard,  discharged  a  volley 
of  paper  pellets  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  while 
Mr.  George  Street,  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  art  of  the  Academy  with  Andrew  Gow,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ray  Lankester  and  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  exchanged 
confidences  which  were  not  confined  to  the  customs  of 
lepidoptera  or  the  Pickwickian  theory  of  tittlebats.  New 
names  flock  to  the  list  from  year  to  year,  but  there  are  many 
which  never  drop  out.  Sidney  Colvin,  Mrs.  Sitwell,  Elizabeth 
Robins  Pennell,  Miss  Bertha  Newcombe,  Mr.  Harold  Cox, 
the  Rider  Haggards,  Mr.  Maurice  Baring,  Maarten  Maartens, 
Mr.  George  Moore,  the  Walter  Leafs,  Mr.  Eddie  Marsh, 
the  Thornycrofts,  the  William  Hunts — ^and  among  old  Cam¬ 
bridge  pupils.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Cane, 
and  Sir  Harry  Wilson — ^these  and  many  other  names  run 
through  the  record  of  the  years,  and  survive  all  the  busy 
competition  of  chance  and  change. 

For  chance  brought  many  changes,  when  at  the  beginning 
of  1904  Edmund  Gosse  at  last  broke  free  from  his  little  cramped 
office  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Library 
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of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year,  work 
and  surroundings  after  his  own  heart,  and  the  hourly  company 
of  just  the  kind  of  men  with  whom  he  loved  to  confer  and 
confide.  Here  once  more  he  speedily  made  a  place  for  himself, 
and  in  his  firmly  courteous  fashion  rendered  it  clear  that 
within  the  walls  of  the  Library  the  Librarian  was  host.  Queen 
Mary  herself,  when  he  showed  her  round  the  books,  was 
reported  to  be  listening  to  him  with  the  rapt  attention  of  a 
disciple.  “  Luncheon  party  at  the  House  of  Lords  ”  becomes 
a  more  and  more  frequent  entry  in  “  The  Book  of  Gosse  ”  ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  his  correspondence  becomes 
irradiated,  in  the  proper  time  and  place,  with  the  political 
interests  from  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  discreetly  clear. 
When  the  Great  War  breaks  out,  he  discusses  with  apparent 
familiarity  the  competence  of  generals  abroad,  and  the  stability 
and  judgment  of  politicians  at  home.  And  his  hospitalities 
become  more  and  more  concentrated  upon  small  and  intimate 
gatherings,  in  which,  while  old  friends  like  Mr.  George  Moore, 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  Robbie  Ross,  and  Mr.  Richard  Sickert 
continually  reappear,  the  names  of  Lord  Haldane,  Lady 
Newton,  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Chamwood,  Lord  Ribblesdale, 
and  the  younger  writers,  Rupert  Brooke,  Mr.  John  Drink- 
water,  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare,  the  Sitwells,  Mr.  Robert 
Nichols,  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire,  Mr.  Siegfried  Sassoon,  and  Miss 
Mary  Somerville  are  yet  more  frequent  still.  In  these  years 
he  received  many  week-end  invitations  into  the  country  ; 
the  Sunday  At  Homes  became  fewer  and  fewer ;  but  these 
tete-d-tke  gatherings  over  the  lunch  or  dinner-table  gave  him 
closer  and  still  closer  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  interests 
of  the  younger  men,  and  in  proving  by  continual  example  that 
his  own  intellect  and  sympathy  were  as  young  and  fresh  as 
any  in  the  room. 

The  last  phase  of  Edmund  Gosse ’s  life  was  indeed  the  crown 
of  his  career.  Few  men  in  any  generation  have  had  a  happier 
old  age.  It  is  the  fate  of  most  writers  to  fall  out  of  the  vogue, 
to  see  the  fashion  of  the  world  go  by,  and  to  end  their  lives 
in  the  twilight  of  neglect.  To  this  common  experience  Gosse 
was  the  happiest  possible  exception.  At  last  his  quick  and 
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solicitous  sympathy  was  rewarded  by  a  mellow  harvest.  The 
few  men  who  had  envied  and  disparaged  him  were  dead. 
Literature,  in  all  forms  but  the  scientific  and  academical,  was 
no  longer  subjected  to  the  rigid  test  of  accurate  and  meticulous 
scholarship.  The  young  men  were  quick  to  appreciate  the 
humanity  and  the  interpretative  intuition  which  had  always 
been  the  mainsprings  of  his  work.  They  flocked  around, 
paid  him  the  respect  and  admiration  due  to  his  unabated 
vigour  and  zest,  and  under  their  encouragement  he  flowered 
into  a  second  blooming  which  kept  alive  the  colours  and  the 
ardours  of  his  youth. 

The  last  time  I  ever  dined  at  his  table  was  on  the  evening 
of  his  golden  wedding  day,  August  13th,  1925  ;  and  the 
memory  of  that  little  gathering  is  full  of  the  quiet  and  comfort 
of  the  aftermath  of  work.  It  had  been  a  busy,  exciting  day, 
starting  with  a  sheaf  of  references  in  the  Press  ;  every  post 
bringing  more  and  more  letters  of  congratulation  ;  the  door¬ 
knocker  re-echoing  to  the  arrival  of  telegrams  ;  and  all  through 
the  afternoon  a  stream  of  relatives  and  friends  with  gifts, 
and  flowers,  and  fond,  affectionate  messages.  Now  it  was 
all  over ;  and  the  mellow,  golden  light  of  the  August  sunset 
filled  the  room.  The  table  gleamed  with  golden  presents  ; 
the  wineglasses  cast  golden  reflections  all  around  ;  there  was 
a  pensive,  peaceful  atmosphere  over  everything.  The  little 
party  was  a  purely  family  gathering — the  bride  and  bridegroom 
of  fifty  years  ago,  their  children  and  grand-daughter,  their 
niece.  Miss  Anna  Alma  Tadema,  my  wife  and  myself.  Our 
host  looked  a  little  tired  and  meditative,  but  completely  happy. 
A  sentence  from  a  popular  play  of  our  time  kept  recurring  to 
my  mind  :  “  When  I  think  of  all  this  room  has  seen  ’* — this 
room,  and  other  rooms,  all  warm  with  the  glow  of  hospitality. 
There  may  be  many  weary  milestones  on  the  way  ;  but  when 
the  road  ends  like  this,  I  thought,  the  travellers  are  to  be 
envied  indeed. 
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By  O.  M.  Green 

The  Lytton  Commission’s  report  on  the  Sino-Japanese 
conflict  is  due  in  Greneva  some  time  this  month.  As  the 
first  really  authoritative  and  impartial  survey^of  ques¬ 
tions  hitherto  much  distorted  by  prejudice,  it  should  be  most 
valuable.  Unfortunately  neither  what  the  Commission  may 
write  nor  the  League  of  Nations  recommend  will  move  Japan 
from  her  ever  clearly  pronoimced  determination  to  settle  the 
question  of  Manchuria  on  her  own  terms.  The  past  twelve 
months  have  stiffened  rather  than  modified  that  determination, 
and,  to  be  quite  frank,  Geneva  will  have  to  walk  warily  if  it  is 
not  to  make  matters  worse. 

When  the  Lytton  Commission  went  to  Tokyo  early  in  July 
they  found  themselves  against  a  stone  wall — and  no  one  can  be 
quite  so  courteously  impermeable  as  Count  Uchida,  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister.  He  made  it  clear  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  Japan’s  policy  was  anchored  to  the  fact  of  the 
independence  of  Manchukuo ;  and  a  very  few  days  later  he 
announced  publicly  that  Japan  had  decided  to  recognize  the 
new  State,  only  the  date  of  recognition  being  left  undisclosed. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  been 
driven  further  in  Manchuria  than  it  ever  contemplated  last 
autumn.  There  was  more  spontaneity  about  the  declaration 
of  Manchukuo ’s  independence  than  is  commonly  allowed. 
Nanking  and  the  Kuomintang  have  always  been  anathema  to 
northern  Chinese,  and  the  ex-Govemor  Chang  Hsueh-liang’s 
alliance  with  Nanking  would  have  earned  his  expulsion  sooner 
or  later,  even  if  there  had  been  no  Japanese  crisis.  The 
Government  of  Manchukuo  contains  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  respected  men  in  China,  particularly  the  Prime  Minister, 
Cheng  Hsiao-hsii,  a  noble  scholar  of  unblemished  integrity, 
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whom  the  Nationalists  have  repeatedly  but  vainly  tried  to 
attract  to  their  cause.  Certainly,  as  one  looks  back  on  those 
early  days  last  March,  Manchukuo  seems  to  have  started  life 
with  enthusiasm  and  ideas. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  new  Government  was  framed  with 
the  deliberate  idea  of  keeping  Manchuria  Chinese  until  such 
time  as  China  should  have  put  her  affairs  in  more  acceptable 
state.  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  idea  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
mittee  of  management  which  took  charge  in  Mukden  after 
the  Japanese  coup  a  year  ago.  But  it  has  never  had  a  chance 
of  showing  what  it  could  do.  Nanking,  naturally,  had  no 
idea  of  leaving  it  in  peace,  and  has  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  harrying  it.  The  attempt  to  harness  General  Ma  Chan- 
shan,  Japan’s  most  inveterate  foe,  to  the  new  Government  as 
its  Minister  of  War  and  Governor  of  Heilungkiang,  failed ; 
his  guerrilla  raids  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  have 
been  as  wasting  and  elusive  as  those  of  De  Wet  in  South 
Africa  ;  and  although  this  plucky  little  fighter,  hero  from  one 
end  of  China  to  the  other,  was  slain  in  July,  the  guerrillas  are 
very  far  from  being  quenched.  Indeed  according  to  Japanese 
experts,  a  full  two  years  will  be  needed  for  complete  pacification. 
In  so  vast  a  country,  two-thirds  of  which  is  wild,  or  covered 
with  dense  forests,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  raiders*  side. 

The  armistice  at  Shanghai,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Great 
Powers  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  responsible  for  seeing 
that  order  was  preserved  and  Chinese  troops  kept  their  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  city,  set  Japan  free  to  concentrate 
all  her  efforts  upon  the  raiders  in  Manchuria.  Success 
depends  supremely  on  her  producing  greater  peace  and 
prosperity  than  the  old  Government  could  show,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  she  cannot  do.  Manchurian  troops  whom 
she  has  equipped  and  trained  to  help  her  against  the  raiders 
commonly  refuse  to  fight.  And  although  she  has,  as  one 
Japanese  writer  puts  it,  inserted  a  “  steel  frame  ”  into  the 
Government  of  Manchukuo — in  other  words,  filled  every 
department  with  Japanese  controllers,  the  only  effect  is  to 
justify  Nanking’s  rasping  cry  of  “  puppet  Government  ”  and 
destroy  the  nominal  rulers’  prestige  in  their  countrymen’s  eyes. 
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These  are  the  facts  which  have  intensified  the  desire  of 
Japanese  in  Manchuria  and  of  a  very  large  section  of  the 
public  in  Japan  for  recognition  of  the  new  State.  Once  that 
step  were  taken,  Japan  would  automatically  be  freed  from  all 
further  concern  about  negotiations  with  China,  or  about 
what  the  League  of  Nations  may  prescribe,  if  indeed  she  cares 
very  much  about  that.  Only  the  Government  in  Tokyo  still 
hangs  back  from  the  final  step,  either  from  some  susceptibility 
to  world  opinion,  to  which  its  agents  in  Manchuria  are 
supremely  indifferent ;  or  in  the  hope  that  the  threat  of  recog¬ 
nition  may  bring  China  to  terms  ;  or  from  consideration  for 
Japan’s  other  vast  interests  in  China  proper,  where  the  boy¬ 
cott  is  said  to  have  been  reviving  to  an  alarming  extent,  not 
noisily  but  with  deadly  effect. 

Meanwhile  Japan  is  at  work  organizing  Manchukuo  with  all 
her  usual  thoroughness  and  eye  for  detail.  A  new  capital  is 
being  laid  out  at  Changchun,  where  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  meets  the  Chinese  Eastern ;  finances  have  been 
rigidly  pruned ;  the  pleasing  privilege  of  Chinese  officials  to 
fill  their  yamens  with  a  host  of  unnecessary  friends  and  relations 
has  been  ruthlessly  curtailed ;  in  every  activity  of  Govern¬ 
ment  it  is  with  a  Japanese  adviser  ”  that  Chinese  and 
foreigners  alike  have  in  fact,  if  not  in  person,  to  deal. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  Japan  has  now  got  the 
entire  railway  system.  She  can  thus  complete  the  line  that 
runs  eastwards  from  Kirin  in  Central  Manchuria  to  Kanei  (or 
Hueining)  on  the  Korean  border,  thereby  obtaining  another 
avenue  through  which  she  can  pour  troops  into  Manchuria  : 
this  step  she  would  defend  as  merely  the  fulfilment  of  an  old 
agreement  which  the  Chinese  had  refused  to  carry  out.  She 
has  also  taken  over  the  important  line  that  starts  at  Ssupingkai 
on  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  goes  northward  by 
Taonan  and  Anganchi  to  cut  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  at 
Tsitsihar.  This  railway  was  built  for  China  with  a  Japanese 
loan,  and  Count  Uchida  justifies  its  annexation  on  the  ground 
that  China  has  neither  paid  interest  nor  amortization  on  the 
loan.  But  the  strategic  importance  of  the  railway  is  very 
great,  as,  if  Russia,  who  controls  the  Chinese-Eastern,  tried 
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to  take  action  against  Japan,  the  latter  could  immediately  bar 
the  advance  of  fresh  Russian  troops  at  Tsitsihar,  and  cut  off 
those  already  in  Manchuria. 

If  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  Far  Eastern  history 
during  the  past  few  decades,  two  chief  factors  stand  out  con¬ 
spicuously,  the  burning  patriotism  and  all-exclusive  insularity 
of  Japan  and  the  decay  of  organized  government  in  China, 
beginning  even  under  the  great  Empress-Dowager  Tzu  Hsi, 
and  aggravated  in  recent  years  by  wave  after  wave  of  con¬ 
flicting  theories  borrowed  from  abroad  and  leading  to  continu¬ 
ally  new  and  always  disastrous  experiments. 

Self-preservation,  the  first  law  for  all  nations,  is,  for  the 
Japanese,  almost  a  religion,  centring  about  the  divine  person 
of  the  Emperor  descended  through  3,000  years  of  unbroken 
ancestry  from  the  Sun  Goddess,  and  representing  to  the 
Japanese  the  sanctity  of  their  country  and  race.  It  is  a  small 
but  significant  fact  that  a  foreigner  can  hardly  commit  a  more 
heinous  offence  in  Japan  than  to  strike  a  Japanese.  To  the 
West  Japan  feels  that  she  owes  less  than  nothing.  She  has 
vivid  memories  of  how  the  Powers  took  advantage  of  her 
ignorance  in  the  treaties  of  1858  to  bind  her  in  the  shackles 
of  extra-territoriality  and  Customs  restrictions,  and  even  to-day 
she  sees  her  people  shut  out  as  inferiors  from  all  the  British 
Dominions  and  the  United  States.  She  was  a  loyal  ally  to 
Great  Britain,  but  was  deeply  offended  when  she  renounced 
the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  for  the  Fata  Morgana  palaces 
of  international  concord  conjured  up  by  the  Washington 
Conference.  To-day  she  frankly  holds  Great  Britain’s  policy 
of  indiscriminating  conciliation  in  China  responsible  for  the 
arrogance  and  treaty-violations  of  the  Kuomintang. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese  have  been  profoundly 
disturbed  by  the  increasing  chaos  in  China.  It  is  an  article  of 
faith  with  the  Chinese  that  Japan  has  continually  been  an  c^ent 
provocateur  in  their  midst  to  keep  China  weak  and  divided. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
Japan’s  never-resting  desire  for  security  to  say  that  her 
principal  aim  was  to  catch  at  such  bits  of  stability  in  a 
dissolving  world  as  she  could  find. 
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In  recent  years  two  new  factors  have  added  to  Japan’s  un¬ 
easiness,  the  alarming  growth  of  Communism  in  China  and 
the  apparent  determination  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  not 
merely  to  overlook  any  wrong-doing,  any  insult  and  violation 
of  treaty  at  the  hands  of  the  Kuomintang,  but  to  give  way  to 
all  their  demands,  to  throw  away  just  rights  and  all-important 
safeguards  in  the  name  of  conciliation,  regardless  of  the  patent 
fact  that  such  complaisance  could  do  nothing  but  harm  to  the 
very  people  it  was  meant  to  benefit. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  power  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  South  and  Central  China  to-day  is  a  serious  menace 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world.  No  doubt,  at  the  lower 
end,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  Communists  and 
bandits,  who,  in  China,  are  merely  hungry  peasants,  driven  to 
desperation  by  misgovernment,  civil  war,  rapacious  taxation 
and,  for  a  climax,  the  appalling  floods  of  1931.  But  at  the 
head  is  a  genuine  Communist  organization,  equipped  with  all 
the  ideology  of  Moscow,  with  a  Youth  Movement,  a  Women’s 
Corps,  with  branches  and  sub-centres  extending  to  most  of  the 
principal  towns  of  China,  even  with  its  own  paper  money  and 
postage  stamps.  From  the  original  headquarters  in  Kiangsi, 
whither  the  remnants  of  the  Red  Government,  formed  at 
Hankow  by  Borodin  in  1926-27,  fled  when  the  Nationalist 
moderates  under  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  tiumed  upon 
Moscow’s  agents,  the  movement  has  spread  eastwards  and 
westwards  and  in  the  past  few  months  has  gained  a  strong 
foothold  north  of  the  Yangtze  in  Hupeh,  Anhwei  and  Honan. 
Four  big  expeditions  have  been  sent  against  the  Communists 
since  1928  :  at  the  present  moment  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
is  in  the  field  against  them  with  600,000  men.  But  they  are 
an  elusive  foe,  their  chief  leaders,  Chu  Teh  and  Mao  Tse-tung, 
are  past  masters  in  guerrilla  warfare,  and  too  often  the  ill-paid 
apathetic  troops  of  Nanking  simply  desert  en  masse  to  the  Red 
banner.  If  the  Communists  could  capture  a  big  seaport,  like 
Amoy  or  Swatow,  through  which  Russia  could  send  them 
munitions,  they  might  yet  overturn  Nanking. 

There  is  nothing  the  Japanese  fear  more  than  “  dangerous 
thoughts  ”,  the  polite  name  for  Communist  propaganda.  An 
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important  factor  in  all  the  events  of  the  past  year  is  the  deep 
social  unrest  and  economic  distress  in  Japan — ^a  peasant  popu¬ 
lation  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  seething  with  hatred  for 
absentee  landlords  ;  hundreds  of  students  who  can  find  no 
employment  to  pay  their  families  for  the  cost  of  their  degrees  ; 
the  breakdown  of  the  old  ties  of  family  and  religion  due  to 
life  in  the  factory ;  the  widespread  anger  aroused  by  the 
ineptitude  and  corruption  of  politicians — of  which  an  ominous 
symptom  was  the  recent  assassinations  of  Hamaguchi,  Inouye, 
Inukai  and  Baron  Dan,  murdered  not  so  much  for  their  own 
misdoings  as  “  to  encourage  the  others  Looking  back  on 
Japanese  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  summer  of  1931, 
when  popular  feeling  was  rising  hotly  against  the  Kuomintang 
(and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Japan  had  very  real  groimds 
of  complaint  against  the  Nationalists  and  of  fear  for  her  vast 
property  in  Manchuria)  it  is  interesting  to  note  how,  side  by 
side  with  declarations  that  China  must  sooner  or  later  be 
taught  a  lesson,  were  laments  over  the  decline  of  the  national 
spirit  and  affirmations  that  the  purge  of  some  great  trial  was 
needed  to  revive  the  ancient  temper  of  Japan. 

When  the  Lytton  Commission  were  interviewing  Count 
Uchida  in  July,  General  Araki,  Minister  of  War,  read  them  a 
lecture  on  the  theme  of  what  would  now  be  the  position  if 
Manchuria  were  in  Russia’s  possession,  and  on  its  functions 
as  a  buffer  State  against  Communism.  The  same  subject 
was  dwelt  upon  only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Yosuke  Matsuoka, 
prospective  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations,  depicting  Japan 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  Soviet’s  advance  in  Eastern  Asia  and 
general  chaos.  That  there  is  reason  in  this  view  cannot  be 
denied .  The  Novosibirsk-T ashkent  Railway ,  when  completed , 
will  bring  Sovietism  down  through  Chinese  Turkestan,  whence 
it  may  readily  seep  through  northern  China.  Conditions  in 
Central  China  have  already  been  described.  Add  to  this  that 
since  1925  the  vast  spaces  of  Mongolia  have  become,  in  fact, 
a  Russian  province,  and  that  all  Northern  Manchuria  above 
and  including  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  is  under  Russian 
influence,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Japan  has  cause  for 
uneasiness. 
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What  she  will  actually  do  with  Manchuria  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  with  her  long  thoughts  she  as  yet  clearly  knows. 
The  late  Premier  Inukai,  last  December,  scouted  the  idea  of 
annexation  :  Manchuria,  he  declared,  would  be  altogether 
too  costly  a  possession,  Japan  would  not  have  it  as  a  gift : 
observance  of  treaty  rights,  peace  and  economic  opportunity 
were  all  she  craved.  Undoubtedly  this  view  is  shared  by  the 
wisest  Japanese.  At  the  other  end  is  that  very  interesting 
organization,  as  yet  little  recognized  in  the  West,  the  Youth 
Movement,  which  dreams  of  a  really  independent  State  in 
Manchuria,  of  introducing  thousands  of  Japanese  farmers  and 
setting  them  up  on  Manchuria’s  virgin  plains  on  condition 
that  they  look  no  more  to  Japan  as  their  home  but  combine 
with  the  native  population  to  form  a  new  country  and  almost 
a  new  race,  whose  members  shall  dwell  in  peace,  every  man 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree, ^and  where  the  oppression  of 
capitalism  shall  be  no'more.  Many  of  these  young  men  have 
thrown  up  positions  in  Japan  to  lend  their  fervent  services 
to  Manchukuo,  not  as  masters  masquerading  as  advisers,  but  as 
friends  and  coadjutors. 

Yet  a  third  view  is  voiced  by  Mr.  Hanzawa,  the  powerful 
editor  of  the  Gaiko  Jiho  (“  Diplomatic  Review  ”),  which  has 
repeatedly  shown  an  uncanny  ability  to  forecast  events  and 
certainly  represents  the  opinions  of  some  exalted  persons. 
Writing  two  months  ago  on  the  chaotic  state  of  China,  Mr. 
Hanzawa  preached  Japan’s  destiny  to  guide  her  out  of  her 
troubles  into  an  ordered  state  of  political  amity  and  economic 
wealth  ;  and  he  particularly  emphasized  that  the  West  had  no 
real  place  in  China  nor  duty  to  perform  by  her. 

This  is  no  new  vision,  but  its  reappearance  at  the  present 
moment  is  not  without  interest.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  in 
no  conceivable  circumstances  can  one  imagine  the  Chinese 
submitting  themselves  to  Japanese  instruction.  Racial  feeling 
is  far  too  bitter  and  national  pride  too  strong.  China  may  have 
suffered  repeated  defeats  at  Japanese  hands — even  the  Armada 
sent  by  the  mighty  Kublai  Khan  to  subdue  the  contumacious 
islanders  was  vanquished  |by  them — ^but  she  is  still  the  nation 
which,  in  the  eighth  century,  was  teaching  Japan  all  her  arts. 
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literature,  handicrafts  and  religion,  still  immeasurably  superior 
in  all  essentials  to  the  “  dwarf  peoples.” 

The  West,  too,  will  scarcely  agree  to  remove  itself  from  the 
East  at  Japanese  dictation.  Here  we  touch  on  practical  issues 
of  inunediate  and  pressing  concern.  Three  times  last  autumn, 
twice  at  Geneva,  once  in  Tokyo,  through  the  mouth  of  her 
late  Premier  Mr.  Inukai,  Japan  pledged  herself  in  the  most 
solemn  terms  to  the  “  open  door  ”  in  Manchuria  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  Yet  the  door  shows  signs  of  closing 
with  alarming  rapidity.  Writing  on  June  26th,  Xh^^orth 
China  Daily  News  Harbin  correspondent  reported  some 
notable  cases  of  discrimination :  all  Manchukuo  official 
buildings  must  henceforth  be  insured  only  in  Japan  ;  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Sungari  has  been  given  to  a 
Japanese  transport  firm  which  notoriously  gives  preferential 
rates  to  Chinese  :  and  the  reports  of  Chinese  merchants  being 
warned  to  place  their  orders  for  whatever  goods  Japan  can 
manufacture  only  with  her,  are  too  numerous  and  well  backed 
to  be  rejected,  nor  indeed  are  they  unlikely  to  be  true. 

The  trade  of  other  countries  with  Manchuria  is  small 
compared  with  Japan’s,  but  it  is  quite  big  enough — apart  from 
abstract  considerations  of  justice — for  its  owners  to  object 
strongly  to  being  henceforward  excluded.  In  recent  years 
British  woollens  have  been  gaining^  steady  popularity  in 
Manchuria,  and  it  is  a  surprising  but  none  the  less  true  fact 
that  in  certain  other  lines,  such  as  iron  goods,  chemicals,  dyes, 
tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  building  materials,  British  exports 
to  Manchuria  exceed  Japan’s. 

Of  vital  importance  too  is  the  question  of  Customs  unity. 
The  issue  briefly  is  this.  In  recent  years  the  practice  has 
grown  up  of  individual  provinces,  sometimes  in  revolt  from 
Nanking,  sometimes  with  her  consent,  paying  over  only  their 
quota  to  the  service  of  loans  secured  on  the  Customs  and 
keeping  the  surplus  for  themselves.  Manchukuo  proposed  the 
same  arrangement,  but  Nanking  would  not  hear  of  it.  There¬ 
upon  Manchukuo,  with  the  undisguised  assistance  of  Japanese 
officials,  seized  the  Customs  revenue  in  all  her  ports,  turned 
out  the  foreign  Commissioners,  and  threatens  to  establish  her 
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own  Customs  service.  It  was  positively  afErmed  in  Man¬ 
churia  and  Shanghai  that  a  Japanese  Inspector-General  was 
about  to  be  appointed,  but  the  protests  made  in  Tokyo  against 
a  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  Customs  caused  this  scheme  to  be 
dropped,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being.  The  general  issue, 
however,  is  still  being  fought  bitterly  as  between  Nanking  and 
Manchuria,  with  the  control  of  the  posts  also  included,  to  the 
vast  inconvenience  of  all  who  send  letters  by  Siberia. 

Not  only  is  the  loss  of  revenue  very  grievous  to  China,  since 
Manchuria’s  foreign  trade  by  the  latest  available  figures  was 
22  per  cent,  of  all  China’s,  but  the  Customs  is  the  backbone 
of  Chinese  finance,  the  one  institution  which  has  remained 
firm  amid  the  crash  of  all  other  national  institutions.  If 
Manchukuo  broke  away,  it  could  scarcely  be  more  than  a  matter 
of  time  before  other  recalcitrants  followed  suit,  the  North  for 
example,  which  has  never  until  1928  submitted  to  Southern 
domination  and  is  not  likely  to  endure  it  much  longer,  or 
Canton,  always  an  Ishmael  to  the  rest  of  China,  and  now  more 
and  more  at  “  outs  ”  with  Nanking.  The  latter  would  have 
been  wiser  to  submit  to  what  she  cannot  alter  and  accept  the 
compromise  offered  by  Manchukuo.  Japan,  with  her  great 
interests  in  China,  must  be  as  averse  as  anyone  from  wishing  to 
see^the  Customs  split,  and  in  this  respect  at  any  rate  Tokyo 
has  shown  itself  amenable  to  reason.  There  is  no  lack  of 
Liberals  in  Japan’s  counsels,  and  their  restraining  influence 
on  the  jingoes  is  not  negligible,  provided  it  is  not  stultified  by 
threats  and  abuse  from  abroad. 

In  all  the  circumstances  it  cannot  but  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Stimson  has  chosen  this  particular  moment,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Lytton  report’s  appearance,  to  deliver  an  official  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  America’s  interpretation  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  includ¬ 
ing  a  very  obvious  hit  at  Japan.  It  should  be  apparent  by  now 
that  the  Japanese  are  not  to  be  stirred  from  their  own  view  of 
the  case,  which  is  that  they  have  acted  throughout  only  in 
self-defence,  for  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  rights  which  the  Chinese 
had  openly  violated  or  obstinately  refused  to  accomplish  and, 
incidentally,  as  the  champion  of  world  interests.  It  is  in  no 
sense  holding  Japan  blameless  to  say  that  she  can  put  up  a 
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strong  case  for  every  one  of  these  claims.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  as  a  red  rag  to  all  Japanese.  America,  who  shuts 
her  doors  with  unendurable  discrimination  against  the  islanders 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  is  certainly  in  no  good  position  to  preach 
at  them.  The  United  States,  as  Mr.  Stimson  wrote  on 
January  7th,  may  refuse  to  recognize  any  situation  brought 
about  by  methods  contrary  in  her  opinion  to  the  Pact.  But 
will  that  prevent  American  merchants  from  trading  with  Man- 
chukuo,  any  more  than  similar  non-recognition  of  the  Soviet 
has  stayed  them  from  doing  big  business  in  Russia  ?  Will 
America,  or  will  any  Power,  go  to  war  with  Japan  to  turn 
her  out  of  Manchuria  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  Even 
Russia,  whose  interests  in  Manchuria  are  more  directly  affected 
by  the  Japanese  invasion  than  those  of  any  other  Power,  has 
remained  quiescent  throughout,  and  appears  likely  to  continue 
so. 

Is  the  situation  then,  hopeless  ?  Must  the  world  resign 
itself  to  seeing  the  countless  fertile  acres  of  Manchuria 
absorbed  into  the  Japanese  Empire  as  much  in  fact  as  if  they 
had  been  formally  annexed  ?  Economically,  the  fact  has  to 
be  accepted  that  Japan  is^the  senior  partner  in  Manchuria, 
and  means  to  retain  the  lion’s  share  of  its  fat  things  for  herself. 
She  says  plainly  that  Manchuria  means  life  or  death  to  her — 
not  so  much  as  an  outlet  for  her  surplus  population  (for  com¬ 
paratively  few  Japanese  go  there)  as  a  market  and  source  of 
raw  materials.  But,  politically,  other  factors  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  which  allow  a  gleam  of  hope. 

So  long  as  Japan  does  not  formally^recognize  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Manchukuo — and  many  observers  believe  that  she 
is  using  recognition  merely  as  a  threat — the  breach  with  China 
is  not  irreparable.  Manchukuo  is,  only  a  little  more  con¬ 
spicuously,  in  the  same  position^towards  Nanking  as  any  other 
recalcitrant  part  of  China  in  recent  years,  the  Northern 
Coalition  in  1930,  Canton^  last  year,  or  even  Szechuan  and 
Yunnan  to-day,  which  are,' for  all  practical  purposes,  entirely 
independent  States.  The  way  would  still  be  open  for  some 
face-saving  agreement,  and  there  are  Chinese  on  both  sides 
who  would  take  it,  though,  like  the  Liberals  in  Japan,  they  are 
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sadly  handicapped  by  the  noisiness  of  the  jingoes  and  the  heat 
of  public  temper. 

In  the  second  place,  Manchuria  is  always,  at  heart,  and  as  to 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  her  people,  Chinese.  She  detests 
the  Kuomintang,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  China  does.  But  if 
some  system  of  government  more  in  keeping  with  Chinese 
traditions  were  established,  and  some  semblance  of  order 
restored  in  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  Manchuria  would  pro¬ 
bably  come  back  into  the  fold  and  Japan  could  not  prevent  her; 
for  the  Manchurians  are  not  a  weak,  isolated  people  like  the 
Koreans,  nor  primitive,  scattered  people  like  the  Mongols 
whom  Soviet  Russia  has  swallowed.  In  the  opinion  of  those 
well  qualified  to  judge,  the  day  will  come  when  Manchuria 
will  desire  to  rejoin  China,  and  on  China  depends  the  date  of 
that  day.  In  the  long  run  the  solution  of  the  Manchurian 
question  is  to  be  sought  in  the  internal  condition  of  China, 
and  nowhere  else. 

To  some  it  will  seem  that  that  is  putting  off  the  desired 
solution  beyond  the  limits  of  human  sight,  that  China  is 
farther  to-day  from  unity,  peace  and  concord  than  ever  she 
was,  that  there  is,  as  always,  much  semblance  of  movement 
but  no  effect,  much  “  going  up  and  down  in  the  same  place,’* 
but  no  progress.  Yet  with  all  the  bitter  disappointments  that 
have  occurred  to  warn  us  against  hopefulness,  there  are  certain 
indications  of  wiser  influences  at  work  which,  properly  used, 
may  have  great  results. 

The  two  most  fertile  causes  of  recent  strife  have  been  the 
bureaucratic  monopoly  of  all  power  by  the  Kuomintang,  and 
the  senseless  attempts  to  compel  unification  by  force,  which 
merely  stimulated  the  provinces  to  pile  up  armies  and  fight 
the  more  furiously  for  independence.  Since  the  fighting  at 
Shanghai  ceased — a.  conflict  which,  in  fact,  gave  the  Chinese 
a  bad  fright — ^the  wiser  leaders  in  Nanking  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  wish  to  drop  this  ruinous  policy,  to  concentrate  on 
restoring  order  in  the  provinces  immediately  under  their 
control,  leaving  the  others  temporarily  to  their  own  devices 
and  trusting  to  time  and  the  magnetic  attraction  of  prosperity 
in  their  own  domains  to  draw  the  rest  of  China  into  their  orbit. 
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Simultaneously,  a  conference  of  the  leading  intellectuals  out¬ 
side  Nanking  was  called  by  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  early  in 
July,  to  consider  how  the  administration  might  be  shared 
between  the  Kuomintang  (who,  as  the  core  of  Nationalism, 
cannot  altogether  be  ousted)  and  representatives  of  the  people, 
thus  implementing  the  intentions  of  the  People’s  Convention 
last  year. 

If  these  tendencies  are  genuine,  as  they  certainly  appear  to 
be,  they  are  so  marked  a  departure  from  Nanking’s  previous 
impossible  claim  to  omnipotence  and  so  eminently  practical, 
that  the  outcome  will  be  watched  with  eager  interest.  It  is, 
however,  a  dubious  question  whether  the  sponsors  of  the  new 
movement  can  succeed  without  help  from  without,  and  the 
thought  must  father  an  earnest  wish  among  all  friends  of 
China  that  the  Western  Powers  will  try  to  find  a  way  of  lending 
such  help. 

That  they  could  do  so,  on  the  limited  lines  of  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  Yangtze  Valley,  is  hardly  to  be  questioned.  The 
request  for  help  would  necessarily  have  to  come  from  the 
Chinese,  but  wise  diplomacy  should  be  able  to  find  ways  of 
persuading  them  to  make  such  a  request.  The  success 
achieved  by  advisers  recently  lent  to  Nanking  by  the  League 
of  Nations  is  a  favourable  argument,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
impossible  to  devise  means  of  helping  Nanking  through  the 
difficult  initial  years  of  reform  without  heavy  expense  on  the 
one  side  or  indignity  on  the  other.  That  the  Western  Powers 
have  a  moral  responsibility  towards  China,  no  one  who  studies 
her  history  can  deny.  They  forced  open  her  doors,  injected 
her  with  the  virus  of  their  own  restlessness,  and  have  done 
nothing  to  assuage  the  ensuing  fever  in  her  limbs.  Here 
surely  is  a  practical  line  of  action,  better  worth  considering 
than  empty  protests  about  Manchuria  which  will  avail  nothing. 
More  than  Manchuria  is  at  stake,  no  less,  indeed,  than  the 
welfare  of  all  the  Far  East  and  the  removal  of  a  perpetual 
menace  to  the  world’s  peace. 
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By  “  Fusilier  ” 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  which  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  last  July,  comes  Iraq,  whose  membership  of 
the  League  may,  as  a  result  of  the  Assembly  meeting  this 
month,  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  month  of  September,  1932,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  peoples  of  Iraq,  whether  Arabs  or  non-Arabs.  The 
first  will  remember  it  for  the  most  part  with  gratification, 
as  signifying,  not  so  much  a  heightened  prestige  for  Iraq  in 
her  becoming  a  member  of  the  official  comity  of  nations — it  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether  there  is  any  real  enthusiasm  in 
Iraq  for  the  League  of  Nations  as  such — but  the  definitive 
termination  of  the  mandatory  regime,  the  formal  end  of  the 
“  hated  ”  British  occupation.  As  for  the  non-Arabs  of  Iraq,  the 
Kurds,  Christians,  Yezidis  and  Jews,  they  will  remember  this 
month  with  mixed  feelings.  All  minorities,  possibly,  view 
with  some  emotion  the  exercise  for  the  first  time  of  undisputed 
sovereignty  by  the  majority,  and  especially  in  the  East,  where 
the  r61e  of  minorities  has  often  been  to  suffer.  It  is  probably 
true  that  most  of  these  peoples  have  looked  forward  with 
something  akin  to  dismay  to  the  independence  of  Iraq,  the 
relinquishing  by  Great  Britain  of  her  mandatory  responsibilities; 
though  many  of  them  have  had  the  tact  or  sense  or  timidity  — 
call  it  what  you  will — to  conceal  their  real  sentiments. 

It  is  a  curious  story,  this  tale  of  the  ending  of  British 
responsibilities  in  Iraq  :  one  on  which  our  defeatists  are  wont 
to  look  with  pride  and  our  die-hards  with  contempt. 

The  epic  character  of  the  British  connection  with  Iraq 
began  with  the  Great  War  and  did  not  cease  until  after  the 
Arab  Rebellion  against  the  British  in  1920.  During  those  six 
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years  deeds  were  performed,  privations  endured,  sacrifices 
made  that  rank  with  any  which  illustrate  our  Imperial 
history.  It  is  therefore  fitting,  now  that  Great  Britain’s  guiding 
hand  is  withdrawn,  to  remember  the  work  of  these  British 
pioneers,  who  made  the  Arab  State  even  a  possibility.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  even  after  1920,  after  the  installation 
of  an  Arab  regime  and  of  an  Arab  monarchy  in  the  person  of 
King  Faisal,  Britons  continued  to  sacrifice  themselves  in 
Mesopotamia.  Civilians  and  airmen  alike  have  been  sacrificed, 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order  in 
this  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers.  One  hopes  that  the  Arabs  are 
duly  grateful  for  the  services  of  these  their  tutors.  Assuredly 
a  nation  were  most  grossly  lacking  in  gratitude  if  it  were  ever 
able  to  forget  the  lives  and  deeds  of  such  men. 

But  it  is  now,  as  I  have  said,  a  bootless  task  to  consider 
whether  British  policy  in  Iraq  since  the  War  has  been  rightly 
or  intelligently  conducted,  whether,  for  example,  Westminster 
politicians  were  unduly  fearful  of  public  clamour  at  home  or  of 
agitators’  clamour  in  Baghdad,  or  whether  British  interests 
were  best  served  by  allowing  in  Iraq  full  scope  to  those  who 
stirred  up  the  rebellion  against  Great  Britain  :  for  the  cards 
have  now  been  given  to  Iraq.  For  those  who  wish  to  read  the 
story  of  Mesopotamia  from  1914  to  1920  there  are — and  there 
will  long  be,  for  it  is  a  classic — ^the  two  volumes  by  Sir  Arnold 
Wilson.  Here  one  may  pause  only  to  note  the  disparity  in 
the  noble  ideals  which  animated  the  first  Englishmen  in 
liberated  Mesopotamia  with  the  results  attained  so  far. 

What  have  the  Iraqis  done  for  Iraq  ?  The  question  may  well 
echo  round  the  windy  deserts.  Little  material  advance  has 
been  made  there  except  for  the  fortuitous  discovery  of  oil. 
There  are  few  Englishmen  indeed  to  declare  that  the  future 
of  Iraq  is  a  rosy  one,  or  who  believe  in  the  integrity  or  in¬ 
telligence  or  staying-power  of  most  of  the  Iraqi  politicians. 
Some  prophesy  an  early  collapse  of  the  whole  artificial  kingdom  ; 
others,  irreparable  trouble  with  the  virile  Kurds  ;  others,  a 
slow  process  of  morbid  decomposition  ;  yet  others  assert  the 
probability  of  Iraq’s  just  keeping  her  head  above  water. 

At  Geneva,  of  course,  the  representatives  of  the  League  had 
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perforce  to  admit  as  the  whole  truth  the  evidence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Mandatory  Power  for  Iraq  ;  they  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  checks  on  such  information.  But  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Continental  opinion  often  declares  that  Great 
Britain  has  ended  her  mandatory  r^me  in  Iraq,  not  so  much 
because  Iraq  is  ready  for  such  a  consummation,  as  because  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  British  Government  dictated  it.  In 
other  words,  that  it  was  politically  necessary  for  the  Mandatory 
Power  to  paint  the  future  of  Iraq  in  roseate  colours — not 
that  there  was  any  misrepresentation,  merely  an  optimistic 
interpretation.  However,  in  these  days,  “  the  League’s  the 
thing  ”,  and  the  more  in  the  Geneva  Assembly,  presumably, 
the  merrier.  Whether  the  interests  of  world  peace  and  world 
development  will  thus  be  served  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  are,  in  truth,  all  sorts  of  cross-currents  of  opinion, 
even  in  England,  on  the  future  of  Iraq.  Comment  is  naturally 
concerned  largely  with  the  nature  of  British  commitments 
for  the  future.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  one  hears  it  said  that, 
since  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  responsible  for  the  control 
either  of  Iraq’s  external  policy  or  of  her  internal  actions,  she 
ought  to  evacuate  all  her  troops  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
retention  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  Iraq  is  held  to  constitute 
the  one  indispensable  guarantee  that  Iraq  will  do  nothing  so 
foolish  as  to  render  necessary  the  saving  of  the  country  by  the 
R.A.F. 

The  dilemma  is  thus  presented  as  being  one  either  of  con¬ 
tinued  control  or  evacuation,  a  dilemma  that  arises  directly 
from  the  nature  of  the  Mandate  itself.  It  is,  admittedly,  a  nice 
problem,  though  no  new  one.  Frequently  in  India,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  quite  recently  in  Kashmir,  British  troops  have  had 
to  be  used  to  quell  trouble  that  had  arisen  out  of  matters  in 
which  no  Englishman  had  any  control.  Is  it  right,  certain 
close  and  experienced  students  of  the  East  are  asking,  that 
British  troops  should  thus  be  employed  to  clear  up  the  “  dirty 
mess  ”  caused  by  some  one  else  in  an  area  in  which  the  British 
writ  does  nof  run  ? 

But  to  revert  to  Iraq.  Those  who  applaud  the  wisdom  of 
the  1930  Anglo-Iraqi  Treaty  (which  provides  for  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  British  with  Iraqi  troops  in  the  event  of  serious  trouble) 
declare  that  Imperial  interests  in  Iraq  are,  and  must  remain, 
very  considerable,  and  they  refer  chiefly,  in  this  connection,  to 
the  air  route  to  the  East.  Ever  since  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  called  Baghdad  the  “  Clapham 
Junction  ”  of  the  air,  air  experts  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
inclined  to  become  enrages  about  Iraq.  The  idea  that  this 
country  should  evacuate  so  admirable  a  training  ground  for  the 
Royal  Air  Force  is  anathema  to  them,  and  they  have  not  ceased 
to  emphasise  the  importance  of  Baghdad  on  the  air  route  to 
India.  These  enthusiasts  have,  it  is  true,  had  their  expert 
opponents,  but  they  have  won  all  along  the  line.  Hence,  in 
part,  at  any  rate,  the  clauses  in  the  1930  Treaty  which  stipulate 
for  certain  Imperial  guarantees  regarding  the  air  route. 

But  at  what  price  have  these  stipulations  been  obtained  from 
the  Baghdad  Government,  bound,  in  the  historic  phrase  in 
Iraq,  “  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  obligation  ”  to  us  ?  They 
have  been  obtained,  in  a  word,  at  the  cost  of  our  promising  to 
aid  Iraq  in  time  of  trouble.  Now,  this  bargain  is  a  gamble  : 
there  is  no  other  apt  word  for  it.  It  may  “  come  off  ”  ;  King 
Faisal  and  his  Ministers  may  avoid  complications  with  their 
neighbours  (that,  indeed,  seems  very  probable  at  the  moment) ; 
they  may  avoid  upsetting  the  susceptibilities  of  the  non-Arab 
population  of  Iraq  (that  is  not  quite  so  probable) ;  they  may 
themselves  contrive  to  maintain  the  constitutional  order  as  it 
exists  to-day  in  Iraq.  But  in  the  “  imchanging  East  ”  things 
can  change  very  quickly,  quarrels  can  bubble  up  almost  over¬ 
night,  League  or  no  League.  Supposing  that  Iraq  became 
embroiled  with  Persia  or  Turkey  over,  say,  the  Kurdish  question 
or  the  problem  of  frontier  tribes,  or  with  Wahabi  Arabia  (and 
in  her  short  post-War  history  she  has  at  different,  times  had 
acrid  disputes  and  sometimes  more  serious  differences  with 
all  three) ;  supposing  that  the  Nestorian  followers  of  the  young 
Patriarch  Mar  Shimun  eventually  adopt  a  virulently  anti- 
Baghdad  attitude ;  supposing  that  the  Kurds  of  Iraq  fail  to 
achieve  that  degree  of  autonomy  which  they  hold  themselves  to 
have  been  promised — ^who,  in  any  one  of  these  contingencies,  is 
to  sweep  away  the  trouble  ?  The  Iraq  Army  ?  A  force  that 
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may  be  efficient  as  policemen  in  the  plains,  but  whose  record 
has  so  far  proved  lamentable  in  the  mountains,  whence, 
incidentally,  trouble  is  the  most  likely  to  come  !  This  Iraq 
Army,  admittedly,  may  improve — it  has  already  improved — 
but  only  this  year,  in  the  operations  against  Sheikh  Ahmad  of 
Barzan,  several  of  its  officers  were  court-martialled  for  coward¬ 
ice,  and  a  section  of  it  had  actually  to  be  rescued,  so  ele¬ 
mentary  had  been  its  notions  of  commissariat  and  communica¬ 
tions,  by  the  Royal  Air  Force.  This  little  “  war  ”  in  the 
year  during  which  Iraq  was  to  apply  for  her  independence 
through  becoming  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
largely  “  hushed  up  ”,  but,  as  everyone,  in  Iraq  at  any  rate, 
knows  well,  the  rebel  Sheikh  would  never  have  delivered  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  Turkish  forces  by  the  frontier  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Royal  Air  Force.  No  :  even  the  optimistic  Arabophil 
would  not  give  to  the  Iraq  Army  the  odds  in  an  unassisted 
battle  or  campaign  against  the  hillsmen  of  the  north.  And  as 
for  the  Iraq  Air  Force,  it  has  only  just  begun  to  exist. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore — and  the  British  public,  now  that 
Iraq  is  entering  the  League  of  Nations,  should  fully  realise 
the  fact — that  for  some  years  to  come  the  real  guarantee  of 
good  order  in  Iraq  is  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Let  us  be  quite 
clear  about  this  distasteful  prospect :  that  though  Great 
Britain  has  nominally  ”  evacuated  ”  Iraq,  her  R.A.F.  is  the 
only  effective  surety  of  stability  in  that  country.  What  will 
happen  after  five  years — for  five  years  is  the  period  of  the 
retention  of  the  R.A.F.  at  the  bases — Allah  alone  knows. 
The  Iraqis  hope,  presumably,  that  by  1937  an  efficient  Army 
will  have  grown  into  existence,  that  a  conscript  Army  may  be 
not  only  more  numerous  but  also  braver,  better  disciplined,  and 
with  more  initiative  and  staying-power,  than  the  present 
voluntary  troops  in  Iraq. 

But  “  sufficient  unto  the  day  ”  has  been  a  motto  to  dog 
Iraq.  British  policy  therein  has  never  been  long  thought  out. 
As  in  Palestine,  we  have  groped  our  way,  hoping  for  the  best. 

At  this  stage,  seeing  that  in  such  an  article  as  this,  retrospect 
is  as  necessary  as  prospect,  we  may  briefly  consider  the  post¬ 
war  connection  of  Great  Britain  with  Iraq.  This  Anglo- 
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Iraqi  history  falls  into  three  well-defined  periods  :  1918-20  ; 
1920-29  ;  and  1929-32.  First,  the  military  regime,  a  direct 
Administration  led  by  Sir  Arnold  Wilson.  This  Chief,  a 
man  in  a  generation,  was  most  shabbily  treated  by  the  home 
authorities.  Despite  a  positive  “  funk  ”  by  those  authorities 
about  making  any  pronouncement  on  the  future  of  Iraq,  and 
despite  a  consequent  stimulus  to  all  the  many  antagonists  to 
British  control  of  Iraq,  he  and  a  devoted  band  of  men  recruited 
from  both  England  and  India  gave  a  magnificent  impetus  to 
the  development  of  Iraq.  But  a  man  of  such  ideals,  zeal,  and 
will-power  in  the  East  never  lacks  enemies,  and  the  rebellion 
of  1920  gave  to  the  home  authorities  a  chance  to  “  let  down  ** 
this  most  gifted  administrator.  His  record  is  safe,  however, 
in  the  keeping  of  history  :  and  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
Mr.  H.  St.  John  Philby,  a  man  whose  philosophy  in  general 
and  whose  policy  in  the  Middle  East  in  particular  are  totally 
opposed  to  those  of  the  only  Acting  Civil  Commissioner  Iraq 
ever  had,  once  wrote  of  Sir  Arnold’s  leaving  Iraq  :  “  he 
strode  disdainfully  off  a  stage  on  which  he  might  have  been 
a  greater  than  Cromer.”  Those  who  served  with  Sir  Arnold 
Wilson  have  no  doubts  that  he  would  have  been  greater. 

In  1920 — the  beginning  of  the  second  period — ^the  Mandate 
for  Iraq  was  instituted  and  an  Arab  regime  installed,  under  the 
benevolent  but  ever-watchful  eye  of  Sir  Percy  Cox.  In  the 
following  year,  Faisal,  son  of  Husain,  then  King  of  the  Hejaz, 
was  acclaimed  King  of  Iraq  by  what  was  called,  for  the 
edification  of  British  public  opinion  and  to  the  hilarity  of 
Englishmen  in  Iraq,  the  public  opinion  of  Iraq — a  farcical 
process  that  deceived  nobody.  Among  those  who  believed 
that  the  antics  of  marauding  Sheikhs  in  the  Great  War  were 
of  more  help  to  the  Allied  cause  than  the  movements  of  Army 
Corps  in  Mesopotamia,  this  elevation  of  the  Sharif ian  repre¬ 
sentative  was  hailed  as  a  stroke  of  romantic  genius.  It  was  on 
a  par  with  the  subsequent  ”  general  elections  ”  to  the  Majliss 
or  Parliament  in  Baghdad.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  in 
the  East  the  art  of  “  cooking  ”  elections  has  not  even  to  be 
learned  :  the  men  in  authority  win  every  time,  until,  that  is, 
a  stronger  man  arises.  Democratic  institutions  are  the  veriest 
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blague.  It  is  freely  granted,  however,  that  Great  Britain  in 
search  of  an  Arab  King  in  an  Arab  country  might  have  sought 
farther  and  fared  worse. 

During  the  High  Commissionership  of  Sir  Percy  Cox  it 
was  mainly  internal  affairs  with  which  the  Mandatory  Power 
was  concerned.  So  pressing  were  these,  in  fact,  so  difficult 
were  the  town-bred  Arab  Nationalists,  that  the  solution  of 
many  other  difficult  problems,  such  as  that  of  the  future  of 
Southern  Kurdistan,  had  to  be  postponed.  Never  was  the 
renowned  and  infinite  patience  of  Sir  Percy  Cox  more  advan¬ 
tageously  exercised  than  during  these  early  years,  1920  to 
1923. 

In  the  next  High  Commissionership,  however,  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Dobbs,  external  questions  became  more  prominent, 
largely  owing  to  the  urgent  problem  of  the  northern  frontier 
of  Iraq.  His  assumption  of  office  coincided  roughly  with  that 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  taking  supreme  and  active  command 
of  the  troops  in  Iraq.  As  is  generally  known,  the  Mosul 
vilayet  was  most  staunchly  defended  by  the  R.A.F.,  and, 
largely  as  a  result  of  recommendations  made  in  1925  by  a 
League  of  Nations  Commission,  the  greater  part  of  the  vilayet 
was  awarded  to  Iraq.  In  1926  Turkey,  who  at  first  had  refused 
to  accept  the  findings  of  the  League,  agreed,  in  a  separate 
Treaty  with  Iraq  signed  at  Angora,  to  a  frontier  which  denied 
her  any  control  in  this  Mosul  vilayet.  She  on  her  part  obtained 
certain  concessions.  Apart  from  the  solution  of  this  vital 
question,  however.  Sir  Henry  Dobbs  left  his  indelible  stamp 
on  the  country.  A  very  experienced  Civil  servant,  he  not  only 
saw  through  every  intrigue  of  the  Iraqi  politicians,  but  he  also 
understood  the  tribes  of  the  country.  It  is  rather  fashionable 
to  think  of  Iraq  as  being  mainly  the  towns  of  Baghdad,  Basrah, 
and  Mosul,  but  the  tribes  of  the  desert  and  marsh  areas  are 
actually  the  most  important  part  of  the  Arab  population : 
Nor,  incidentally,  are  they  much  loved  by  the  town-bred 
Arab. 

After  Sir  Henry  Dobbs  had  left  the  country,  the  movement 
among  the  Arabs  for  independence  gained  tremendous,  almost 
uncontrollable,  impetus.  An  intense  anti-British  campaign 
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was  let  loose,  and  the  native  journalists  vied  with  each  other  in 
scurrility.  In  1929  there  were  printed  in  Arabic  papers  vile 
comments  on  the  “  hated  Mandatory  Power  ”  ;  the  British 
hold  on  the  country  was  mainfestly  slipping.  This  outburst 
against  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  ushered  in  the 
third  period,  1929-1932. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  post  of  High  Commissioner 
had  been  occupied  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton  and  Sir 
Francis  Humphrys  respectively.  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton  was 
much  liked  by  the  Arabs,  and  his  premature  death  in  Baghdad, 
after  but  a  few  months  in  the  coimtry,  was  a  blow  to  them. 
After  his  death  it  became  known  that  he  had  advised  the 
Home  Government — ^then  a  Labour  Administration — un¬ 
conditionally  to  reconunend  Iraq  for  membership  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1932.  The  Government  of  the  day 
accepted  his  advice,  and  all  that  really  remained  to  do  in  the 
interval  was,  apart  from  getting  Iraq  into  presentable  order, 
to  draw  up  a  new  Treaty  which  should  govern  Iraq’s  entry 
into  the  Geneva  Assembly.  This,  in  1930,  Sir  Francis 
Humphrys  on  the  one  hand  and  General  Nuri  Pasha,  Prime 
Minister  of  Iraq,  on  the  other,  duly  accomplished.  It  is  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  British  Government’s  decision 
in  1929  and,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
unfortunate  interregnum  between  the  High  Commissionership 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton  and  that  of  Sir  Francis  Humphrys, 
that  British  responsibility  and  influence  in  Iraq  have  decreased 
so  rapidly.  As  a  corollary  of  this  voluntary  withdrawal  of 
British  advice,  the  position  of  King  Faisal  in  Iraq  has  increased 
in  weight  and  responsibility ;  and  since  1929  His  Majesty 
may  be  said  to  have  been  his  own  Prime  Minister. 

For  the  last  two  years  things  have  gone  smoothly  in  Iraq  : 
with  one  significant  exception,  that  of  Southern  Kurdistan. 
Iraq  Cabinet  Ministers  for  long  refused  to  accept  the  advice  of 
British  officials  to  accord  more  generous  treatment  to  the  Kurds, 
who  are  perhaps  the  most  virile  section  of  Iraq’s  population. 
In  1931  and  1932  there  were  two  rebellions  of  Kurds  on  a 
considerable  scale,  that  of  Sheikh  Mahmud  of  Sulaimania  and 
that  of  Sheikh  Ahmad  of  Barzan.  But  possibly  more  serious 
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than  either  of  these — for  both  these  Sheikhs  were  men  of  a 
feudal  type,  quite  unrepresentative  of  any  “  national  **  feeling 
among  the  Kurds — were  the  protests  made  by  moderate  and 
serious  minded  men  to  the  British  Government  and  to  the 
League  of  Nations  that  the  Arabs  of  Iraq  were  not  treating  the 
Kurds  fairly.  At  length  the  Iraq  Government  granted  a 
Local  Language  Law,  which  allowed  Kurdish  to  be  taught  in 
Kurdistan.  This  was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  that  was.  The  Kurds  are  not  the  kind  of 
people — ^they  troubled  the  Turks  for  centuries — long  to  be  silent 
if  they  feel  themselves,  even  wrongly,  to  be  “  oppressed  ”. 

It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  Iraq  that  the  Kurdish  question 
was  about  the  only  one  on  which  representatives  of  League 
Powers,  in  the  preliminary  discussions  at  Geneva  on  the 
possibility  of  Great  Britain’s  ending  her  mandatory  regime 
in  Iraq,  could  seriously  dispute  the  evidence  of  the  Mandatory 
Power.  It  was  fortunate,  again,  that  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  Iraq,  Nuri  Pasha,  has  held  office  for  a  longer 
consecutive  period  than  any  other  Iraqi  Prime  Minister,  and 
though  there  have  been  the  usual  rumours  of  impending 
Cabinet  changes  in  Baghdad,  the  Iraqi  politicians  have  managed 
to  hold  together  until  the  entry  of  Iraq  into  the  League.  But 
so  long  a  period  of  “  hanging  together  ”  is  foreign  to  the 
temperament  of  the  Iraqi  Nationalist,  and  after  Iraq  is  safely 
in  the  League  somewhat  vivid  changes  may  reasonably  be 
expected  in  Baghdad’s  political  life. 

To  the  British  people,  however,  the  future  internal  position 
of  Iraq  will  be  of  little  account.  What  interests  them  is  the 
part  that  British  servants  may  be  expected  to  play  in  the 
drama  that  is  to  be  unfolded  on  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Now, 
what  are  the  chances  that  the  squadrons  based  on  Basrah  and 
Baghdad  and  Mosul  will  be  allowed  a  wholly  peaceful  training, 
that  they  will  not  be  forced  to  supplement  their  usual  activities 
with  the  dropping  of  proclamations  in  Arabic  and  Kurdish, 
and,  as  the  complement  of  these,  bombs  also  ?  It  is,  frankly, 
impossible  to  predicate.  Granted  that  real  statesmanship  in 
the  Baghdad  Government  has  been  sadly  lacking — ^there  is, 
it  is  commonly  said,  but  one  man  out  of  the  obvious  ruck  of 
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politicians,  Yasin  Pasha,  and  he  has,  apparently,  decided  not 
to  serve  Iraq  again  under  the  present  regime — granted  that 
Iraqi  politicians  have  failed  to  cultivate  an  international 
outlook,  owing  to  their  preoccupations  vis-a-vis  the  Mandatory 
Power ;  granted  that  in  all  the  big  concessions  and  business 
deals  of  the  country  it  has  been  King  Faisal  rather  than  his 
Cabinet  who  has  shown  business  qualities — yet  it  is  possible 
to  think  that  the  innate  brains  of  the  Iraqi  Arab  may  ensure 
at  least  an  adequate  stability  to  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  art  of  administering  an  Eastern 
land  is  to  save  the  Oriental  from  himself,  that  sooner  or  later 
he  is  bound  to  make  mistakes.  In  this  dictum  there  is  some 
truth,  and  if  in  the  future  the  authorities  of  an  independent 
Iraq  were  to  be  denied  all  possibility  of  consulting  more  expert 
opinion,  the  pessimist  might  indeed  be  justified.  But  here  the 
psychological  factor  may  be  taken  into  consideration.  Iraqi 
officials  during  recent  years  have  been  increasingly  loath  to 
take  advice  from  British  officials,  largely  because  the  taking  of 
such  advice  was  part  of  their  routine  duties.  But  now  that  they 
need  no  longer  consult  the  representative  of  the  Mandatory 
Power  (who  in  future  is  to  be  an  Ally  on  equal  terms  with 
Iraq)  is  it  not  possible  that  the  Iraqi  may,  in  a  way  that  does 
not  detract  from  his  prestige,  consult  his  English  confrere? 

That  he  will  have  such  an  opportunity  seems  certain,  for 
though  Iraq  is  independent,  there  will  still  be  scores  of  English-  | 

men,  largely  technical  experts,  left  in  the  country.  If  Iraqi  1 
officials  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  such  men,  J 
theirs  will  be  indeed  a  grievous  loss.  M 

To  sum  up,  the  early  termination  by  Great  Britain  of  her  |  | 
mandatory  responsibilities  in  Iraq  is  more  than  a  speculation,  J 

it  is  a  gamble.  It  is  a  gamble  for  which  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  | 

Clayton  and  the  Labour  Government  of  1929  are  primarily 
responsible.  But  it  may  be  recalled,  in  this  connection,  that  | 

other  administrators,  such  as  Sir  Henry  Dobbs,  and  other 
politicians  of  the  older  parties  in  England  were  in  favour  of 
the  early  admission  of  Iraq  into  the  League  of  Nations,  though 
the  conditions  on  which  they  fain  would  have  seen  Iraq  at 
Geneva  may  have  been  very  different  from  those  now  obtaining  ^ 
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and  though  Anglo-Iraqi  relations  might  have  resembled  the 
relations  governing,  say,  Cuba  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Sooner  or  later  the  gamble,  then,  of  ending  British 
mandatory  responsibility  in  Iraq  would  have  had  to  be  taken, 
even  by  a  purely  Conservative  administration,  but  the  later 
the  termination  of  the  mandatory  regime,  or  rather,  the  later 
the  granting  to  Iraq  of  absolute  independence,  the  less  would 
have  been  the  gamble.  And,  as  I  have  suggested,  it  may, 
Inshallah  I  be  justified. 

That  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  efficiency,  in  honesty  of 
administration,  in  the  dispensing  of  justice  has  been  so  much 
taken  for  granted  as  scarcely  to  be  a  depressing  thought,  for 
the  West  had  been  led  to  expect  and  to  discount  in  advance 
such  things  from  a  renascent  East.  The  all  important  question 
is,  not  whether  self-government  is  better  than  good  govern¬ 
ment,  but — ^Will  Iraq  hold  together  ?  Or  will  it  be  invaded  and 
overrun,  either  by  Turkey  from  the  north  or  from  Wahabi 
Arabia  in  the  south  ?  To-day  Iraq  is  on  good  terms  with  both 
Angora  and  Riyadh,  and  at  the  moment  nothing  looks  less 
likely  than  that  Republican  Turkey  should  seek  to  regain 
control  of  the  rich  northern  province  of  Mosul,  or  that  King 
Ibn  Saud  should  wish  to  extend  his  obligations  to  the  “  un¬ 
godly  ”  Muslims  of  Iraq.  From  Persia,  too,  danger  is  remote, 
but  neither  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  nor  King  Ibn  Saud  nor  Riza 
Shah  Pahlevi  will  live  for  ever,  and  since  their  respective 
regimes  depend  so  vitally  on  their  own  personalities,  the  results 
of  the  demise  of  any  one  of  them  are  unpredictable. 

And  what  of  the  possibility  of  internal  disintegration  in 
Iraq  ?  Here,  again,  the  official  fog  of  optimism  has  been 
spread  so  widely  as  possibly  to  deceive  the  observer.  Has 
tribesman  really  become  more  tolerant  of  townsman’s  domina¬ 
tion  in  political  life,  or  Shiah  of  Sunni  domination  ?  Under 
the  Nationalist-laid  stress  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  a 
united  front  before  the  Mandatory  Power,  these  old  dichoto¬ 
mies  have  been  obscured  :  will  they  once  more  emerge  in  the 
sun  of  Iraq’s  independence  ?  One  hopes  for  the  best,  but 
to  deny  the  existence  of  such  shadows  across  the  future  of 
Iraq  would  be  the  surest  way  to  court  disaster. 
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By  W.  a.  Hirst 


The  science  of  international  law  was  slowly  and  patiently 
elaborated  for  three  centuries.  Grotius  was  as  truly 
its  founder  as  Adam  Smith  was  the  founder  of  political 
economy.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  science  go  near  to 
perishing  in  the  cataclysm  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
civilization.  The  various  material  ravages  of  war  are  being 
repaired,  and  the  moral  evils — national  animosity,  profligate 
extravagance,  recklessness,  lawlessness — ^are  also  being  abated. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  principles, 
which  staggered  during  the  general  shock,  should  be  re¬ 
affirmed  and  strengthened.  The  humane  science,  which  was 
devised  largely  to  check  the  ferocity  of  war,  seemed  to  be 
swept  away  by  war  itself.  But  it  is  now  time  to  repair  it  and 
to  adapt  it  to  changed  conditions.  It  began  in  an  age  of 
loosened  sanctions  and  decaying  principles,  and  it  gradually 
assisted  to  foster  a  civilization  which  many  for  some  generations 
had  regarded  with  complacency.  In  like  manner  the  present 
age  witnesses  a  failure  of  authority  and  a  contempt  of  principles; 
these  evils  must  be  remedied,  as  those  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  remedied. 

De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  saw  light  in  1625.  The  evils  of  the  time 
were  clamant.  The  Church  of  Rome,  which  had  been  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  a  bond  of  union  and  a  universal 
authority,  was  now  questioned  and  in  many  minds  discredited. 
The  wars  of  religion,  inspired  by  passions  and  motives  which 
influenced  peoples  as  well  as  princes,  were  waged  with  a 
savagery  never  experienced  in  the  mercenary  wars  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Thirty  Years*  War  was  now  in  its  early  stages. 
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and  this  conflict  was  disfigured  by  outrages,  encouraged  by 
authority,  to  which  few  wars  in  history  afford  a  parallel. 
Grotius  declared  that  he  saw  Christians  indulging  in  licence 
and  cruelty  of  which  barbarians  might  be  ashamed,  and  that 
wars  were  being  carried  on  without  reverence  for  any  human 
and  divine  law. 

In  fact,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  ancient  rules  of 
conduct  were  losing  their  force ;  the  ecclesiastical  sanction 
was  crumbling,  and  there  was  no  secular  principle  to  take  its 
place.  This  requirement  had  been  noted  by  previous  thinkers. 
Hooker  had  remarked  that  over  and  above  municipal  law  there 
was  another,  and  this,  he  said,  is  “  the  law  of  nations  **.  We 
are  not  satisfied  merely  with  civil  society ;  we  desire  also  to 
have  “  a  kind  of  society  and  fellowship  even  with  all  man¬ 
kind  He  adds  ;  “  The  strength  and  virtue  of  that  law  (of 
nations)  is  such  that  no  particular  nation  can  lawfully  pre¬ 
judice  the  same  by  any  of  their  several  laws  and  ordinances, 
more  than  a  man  by  his  private  resolutions  the  law  of  the 
whole  commonwealth  or  state  wherein  he  liveth.**  He  thus 
recognized  a  common  society  of  all  mankind  and  a  community 
of  interest.  His  theme,  however,  was  ecclesiastical  law,  and  he 
necessarily  did  not  elaborate  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

Grotius  possessed  the  same  wide  and  luminous  vision,  and 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  a  political  system 
which  should  be  independent  of  theology  and  founded  upon 
the  dictates  of  right  reason.  The  controverted  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church  was,  in  effect,  the  offspring  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  itself  had  collapsed  in  the  fifth  century,  leaving 
the  known  world  in  a  state  not  far  removed  from  chaos. 
Accordingly,  Grotius  went  back  to  Roman  sources,  to  the  law 
of  Nature,  which  the  revived  study  of  Roman  Law  was  again 
making  familiar  even  to  England.  This  was  the  conception 
of  the  Stoics.  Natural  Law  was  a  part  of  the  Divine  Law, 
which  originates  in  the  very  nature  of  man.  It  distinguishes 
him  from  the  brute  creation,  impelling  him  to  peaceful  associa¬ 
tion  with  his  fellow  men,  and  teaching  him  to  act  on  general 
principles.  In  Roman  Law  he  found  the  great  principle  which 
he  desired,  which,  though  proceeding  from  God  as  the  Stoics 
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held,  was  not  dependent  upon  theology,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  impugned  by  sectarians  or  sceptics.  It  was  common 
to  all  mankind,  being  “  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  pointing 
out  a  moral  guilt  or  rectitude  to  be  inherent  in  any  action,  on 
account  of  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  our  rational 
and  social  nature  ;  and  consequently  such  an  act  is  either  for¬ 
bidden  or  enjoined  by  God  the  author  of  nature.” 

The  structure  which  Grotius  built  up  was  as  original  as 
any  work  of  its  kind.  Besides  his  earlier  authorities  he  drew 
to  some  ejrtent  upon  the  Schoolmen  and  his  predecessor 
Gentili,  but  none  of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  him  had 
anything  like  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  principles,  and 
succeeding  writers  on  international  law  have  added  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  his  masterly  treatise.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  it  further  nor  to  relate  the  history  of  the  science  which 
he  founded.  The  great  jurists  of  the  next  century  after  him, 
Pufendorf,  Wolf,  and  Vattel,  followed  mainly  in  his  footsteps. 

In  England  for  a  long  time,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
subject.  The  English  were  prone  to  rely  upon  precedents  and 
judicial  decisions,  and  Roman  Law  was  less  familiar  to  them 
than  to  their  neighbours.  It  was,  however,  Bentham  who  first 
gave  currency  to  the  term  International  law,  and  from  Great 
Britain’s  position  as  a  world  power  many  international  questions 
necessarily  engaged  the  attention  of  her  statesmen.  The 
prize  court  decisions  of  Lord  Stowell  have  ever  formed  the 
basis  of  an  important  part  of  maritime  law. 

However,  to  English  publicists  the  peculiarities  of  this 
form  of  jurisprudence  have  been  ever  present.  Their  practical 
type  of  mind  has  been  exercised  over  the  vagueness  of  its 
sanctions,  and  some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  deny  its 
claim  to  be  law  at  all.  Sir  Thomas  Holland  described  it  as 
”  the  vanishing  point  of  jurisprudence  ;  since  it  lacks  any 
arbiter  of  disputed  questions  save  public  opinion.”  He  says 
also  :  “  No  question  of  Forum  can  arise  in  international  law, 
of  which  it  is  an  essential  principle  that  each  nation  is  the 
judge  of  its  own  quarrels,  and  the  executioner  of  its  own 
decrees.”  Similarly,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  has  re¬ 
marked  :  “  Law  implies  a  lawgiver  and  a  tribunal  capable  of 
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enforcing  it  and  coercing  its  transgressors,  but  there  is  no 
common  lawgiver  to  sovereign  States,  and  no  tribunal  has  the 
power  to  bind  them  by  decree  and  coerce  them  if  they 
transgress.” 

The  difficulty  ever  arises  from  the  absence  of  sanctions  and 
the  absence  of  a  super-sovereign,  and  we  shall  see  that  this  is 
the  difficulty  which  now  confronts  all  attempts  to  put  inter¬ 
national  law  upon  a  stable  and  unchallenged  basis.  Lord 
Cockbum  said :  “  Writers  on  international  law,  however 
valuable  their  labours  may  be  in  elucidating  and  ascertaining 
the  principles  and  rules  of  law,  cannot  make  the  law.  To  be 
binding,  the  law  must  have  received  the  assent  of  the  nations, 
who  are  to  be  bound  by  it.  This  assent  may  be  express,  as  by 
treaty  or  the  acknowledged  concurrence  of  governments,  or 
may  be  implied  by  established  usage.” 

John  Austin,  in  his  valuable  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence 
Determined j  has  classe  i  international  law  under  the  heading  of 
laws  improperly  so  called.  Like  all  other  critics,  he  points 
out  the  absence  of  any  sovereign  power  capable  of  issuing 
positive  commands  to  the  states.  His  treatment  of  sovereignty 
is  vital  to  our  subject,  because  it  is  the  neglect  of  this  principle 
which  is  now  causing  the  would-be  framers  of  a  new  dis¬ 
pensation  to  follow  the  wrong  road  and  attempt  tasks  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  things. 

Austin  says  :  “  If  a  determinate  human  superior,  not  in  a 
habit  of  obedience  to  a  like  superior,  receive  habitual  obedience 
from  the  bulk  of  a  given  society,  that  determinate  superior  is 
sovereign  in  that  society,  and  the  society  (including  the 
superior)  is  a  society  political  and  independent.”  Austin,  as 
is  well  known,  presses  too  hardly  his  conception  of  law  as 
exclusively  a  system  of  positive  commands,  and,  on  this  point, 
he  disparages  the  labours  of  Grotius  and  other  writers  who 
base  themselves  upon  Roman  Law.  But  in  his  definition  of 
sovereignty  he  follows  Grotius  exactly,  and  it  is  the  keystone 
of  all  practical  treatment  of  international  law. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  international  law 
appeared  to  have  been  established  upon  a  tolerably  secure 
footing.  The  individual  had  made  great  progress ;  the 
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callousness  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  disappeared,  and 
humane  principles  were  repugnant  to  such  barbarisms  as 
slavery,  duelling,  public  executions,  cruel  and  excessive 
punishments  ;  these  and  many  other  inhuman  abuses  were 
almost  extinct.  Public  progress  had  kept  pace  with  private, 
and  in  all  things  which  were  the  subject  of  international  law 
the  spirit  was  enlightened  and  favourable  to  humanity  and 
justice.  The  framers  of  the  American  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  professed  “  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  **,  and  this  respect  was  now  shown  to  be  a  potent 
sanction  of  international  law. 

Arbitration  was  becoming  common,  and  arbitral  awards 
were  seldom  repudiated.  More  than  once  an  impending  war 
between  South  American  republics  was  averted  by  this  means, 
and  the  greatest  Powers  were  willing  to  submit  to  it.  It  was 
successfully  employed  in  the  Venezuela  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  again  by  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  fishing  boats  affair.  Public  opinion 
eventually  induced  the  United  States  to  make  compensation 
to  Colombia  for  wrong  done  to  that  republic  in  the  matter  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  believed  that  the  far-reaching 
agreements  entered  into  at  the  Hague  would  abate  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  substitute  arbitration  for  it  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Mr.  Elihu  Root,  with  an  optimism  seemingly  justified  but 
destined  to  rapid  disappointment,  remarked  :  “  There  is  no 
civilised  country  which  is  not  sensitive  to  this  general  opinion, 
none  that  is  willing  to  subject  itself  to  the  discredit  of  standing 
brutally  on  its  power  to  deny  to  other  countries  the  benefit  of 
recognised  rules  of  right  conduct.” 

It  is  true  that  there  were  reminders  that  the  power  to 
violate  the  law  might  induce  a  state  to  break  agreements  and  to 
trample  good  faith  under  foot  if  the  prospects  of  advantage 
and  immunity  were  evident.  Russia,  in  1870,  took  advantage 
of  the  distracted  condition  of  Europe  to  tear  up  the  Black  Sea 
Treaty,  and  even-handed  justice  decreed  that  she  herself 
should  suffer  from  a  similar  breach  of  faith  when  Austria,  in 
1908,  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  However,  these 
instances  of  lawlessness  were  legalised  ex  post  factOy  and  public 
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opinion  seemed  to  be  strong  enough  to  secure,  as  a  rule,  the 
honouring  of  public  agreements. 

It  should  be  added  that  Austria  made  Turkey  ample 
pecuniary  compensation  and,  as  aforesaid,  her  action  was 
legalised  by  the  Powers.  But  this  “  legalising  ”,  which  followed 
in  the  cases  of  1870  and  1908,  and  of  the  dispute  between 
Greece  and  Italy  a  few  years  ago,  is  really,  as  Lord  Birkenhead 
said,  “  a  Pyrrhic  victory  ”. 

The  above  lapses,  which  were  not  the  only  ones,  should  have 
reminded  us  that  the  state  is,  as  Hobbes  said,  the  Leviathan — 
Non  est  super  terram  potestas  quae  comparetur  «,  and  that  he  is 
judge  in  his  own  cause.  Also  that  the  safety  of  the  state  is  the 
supreme  law,  and  that  if  the  state  believes  itself  in  danger  of 
perishing,  public  opinion,  public  covenants,  public  law,  and 
the  dictates  of  justice  will  be  weak  shields  against  any  outrages 
which  the  endangered  State  may  perpetrate. 

The  great  hope  at  that  time  rested  in  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ferences.  Broadly  speaking,  the  resolutions  of  1899  were 
repeated  and  strengthened  in  1907.  A  few  of  the  minor 
provisions  have  proved  valuable  and  permanent,  but  practically 
every  one  of  the  important  agreements  were  habitually  violated 
in  the  Great  War.  To  illustrate  this  notorious  fact  a  few 
instances  may  be  given.  One  resolution  declared  :  “  The 
bombardment  by  naval  forces  of  undefended  ports,  towns, 
villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  is  forbidden.”  Germany 
raised  a  quibble  over  the  term  undefended.  At  Scarborough 
there  were  two  yeomanry  squadrons  in  billet.  But  in  a  war  of 
that  character  there  were  few  towns  or  villages  in  any  belligerent 
country  which  had  not  training  camps  adjacent ;  therefore,  if 
such  places  were  “  defended  ”,  the  resolution  was  nonsense. 
In  case  of  all  bombardments  it  was  a  well  known  rule  of  public 
law  that  due  notice  should  be  given.  The  ingenious  Teuton 
defended  his  acts  on  the  ground  that  they  were  “  surprise  ” 
attacks.  Bombardment  “  by  whatever  means  ”  of  such  places 
being  forbidden,  it  was  understood  that  aerial  bombing  was 
also  forbidden.  At  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been  believed 
that  the  function  of  air  navies  would  be  to  grapple  in  the  central 
blue,  and  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  this  point. 
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But  it  was  soon  found  that  extensive  damage  could  be  done 
by  bomb  dropping,  and  here,  of  course,  the  Germans  paid  no 
attention  to  public  law  or  the  dictates  of  humanity.  In  this 
matter  the  Allies  showed  themselves  extremely  reluctant  to 
adopt  retaliatory  measures.  Newspapers  and  individuals 
constantly  urged  their  employment,  but  the  best  opinion  was 
adverse.  Lord  Bryce  said :  “To  imitate  the  policy  of 
savagery  carried  out  by  the  German  Government  in  Belgium 
and  France  and  by  the  Turkish  Government  in  Armenia  would 
be  to  lower  ourselves  to  the  level  of  those  Governments.”  In 
the  late  stages  of  the  war  both  France  and  England  made  air 
reprisals  from  time  to  time,  but  seldom  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Seeing  that  air  raids  were  practised  by  the  enemy  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  ability,  it  would  hardly  have  been  pronoimced 
reprehensible  on  our  part  to  have  replied  in  kind.  But  this 
kind  of  warfare  did  very  little  military  damage,  and  it  may 
have  been  preferable  to  employ  our  aircraft  in  services  which 
tended  directly  to  success  in  the  war. 

The  case  of  submarines  which  sank  vessels  without  warning 
is  notorious.  The  German  submarines  attacked  enemy 
merchant  vessels  without  warning,  and  put  the  survivors  into 
open  boats  without  regard  to  weather  or  any  other  conditions. 
Now,  the  mere  destruction  of  ships  had  long  been  looked 
upon  with  disfavour  by  numerous  authorities.  The  German 
Bluntschli  condenms  it,  and  says  that  it  ought  only  to  be 
practised  in  cases  of  the  clearest  necessity.  When  the  Knight 
Commander  merchant  ship  was  sunk  by  the  Russians  in  1904, 
the  British  Government  made  a  strong  protest,  and  Russia 
paid  compensation  to  certain  neutrals  whose  vessels  had 
suffered  in  this  way. 

However,  Lord  Stowell  held  that  captors  cannot  be  expected 
to  permit  “  enemy  property  to  sail  away  unmolested.  If  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  it  in,  their  next  duty  is  to  destroy  it.”  Most 
publicists  accepted  this  view,  but  all  agreed  that  such  a  practice 
was  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

The  use  of  poison  has  always  been  prohibited  by  civilised 
nations.  Both  Hague  Conferences  forbade  the  use  of  poison 
gas.  That  it  was  employed  by  Germany  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
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and,  in  such  a  case,  the  Allies  of  necessity  adopted  the  practice. 
We  have,  therefore,  this  position  before  us.  In  1914  the  rules 
and  customs  of  international  law  were  apparently  held  in  high 
honour.  In  recent  wars  violation  of  them  had  been  infrequent. 
In  the  war  of  1898,  although  both  belligerents  had  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  declaration  which  abolished  privateering, 
neither  Spain  nor  the  United  States  practised  it.  In  the  Boer 
War  Dum-Dum  bullets  and  similar  projectiles  were  not  used. 
Prisoners  of  war  were  treated  with  humanity.  Measures  of 
blockade  were  not  carried  out  with  undue  rigour  by  the  British 
Fleet.  In  a  war  between  two  great  Powers  it  is  unlikely  that 
compensation  would  have  been  paid  to  a  neutral  in  such  a 
case  as  the  Bundesrath.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  ap¬ 
prehension  that  a  war,  if  it  should  unhappily  occur,  would  be 
conducted  any  more  ruthlessly  than  those  of  the  previous 
generation. 

However,  the  old  defect  in  international  law — ^the  lack  of 
sanctions — was  immediately  manifest.  The  German  Staff 
knew  that  the  only  road  to  a  rapid  victory  lay  through  Belgium, 
and,  therefore,  the  guaranteed  Belgian  neutrality  was  treated 
as  a  scrap  of  paper.  Everything  else  was  of  a  piece.  The  fact 
is  that  no  criminal  sanction  had  ever  been  laid  down.  The 
Hague  Conferences  had  issued  a  long  list  of  prohibitions. 
They  concluded :  “A  belligerent  party  which  violates  the 
provisions  of  the  regulations  annexed  to  the  said  convention 
shall,  if  the  case  demands,  be  liable  to  pay  compensation.  It 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by  persons  forming 
part  of  its  armed  forces.”  Thus  the  most  flagrant  instances  of 
”  frightfulness  ”  only  ranked  as  a  civil  trespass. 

The  attempts  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  bring  home  criminal 
responsibility  were  conspicuously  unsuccessful.  The  most 
notorious  was  the  proceedings  against  the  Emperor  William. 
A  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
arraigning  him.  There  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  court 
which  should  try  him,  and  as  to  the  charges  which  should  be 
brought  against  him.  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  which  very  properly  refused  to  surrender  the 
royal  refugee.  It  was  left  to  the  Commission  to  come  to  the 
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lame  and  impotent  conclusion  that  **  for  the  future  it  was 
desirable  that  penal  sanctions  should  be  provided  for  such 
gross  outrages  against  the  elementary  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law.** 

These  sanctions  have  never  been  provided.  There  were 
some  half-hearted  efforts  to  bring  certain  minor  culprits  to 
justice,  but  it  was  felt  that  their  punishment  would  be  anom¬ 
alous  when  the  person  to  whom  they  had  been  responsible 
enjoyed  immunity.  Nothing  effective  was  done. 

When  the  War  was  over,  there  was  a  universal  desire  to 
obtain  security  against  such  grave  abuses,  and  also  to  take 
measures  for  avoiding  war.  It  was  found  that  the  most  hopeful 
method  was  the  old  one  of  establishing  a  powerful  public 
opinion  and  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  civilised  mankind. 

Thus  the  League  of  Nations  was  immediately  brought  into 
being.  The  term  is,  of  course,  a  misnomer  ;  it  is  not  a  league 
of  nations  but  a  league  of  states.  India,  for  example,  is  a 
congeries  of  hundreds  of  nations  forming  a  single  state,  and 
that  not  a  sovereign  one.  A  large  association  of  sovereign 
states  was  formed.  It  was  an  anomaly  that  several  British 
dependencies,  which,  of  course,  are  not  sovereign,  were 
admitted.  A  more  serious  anomaly  was  the  absence  of  two  of 
the  largest  states  in  the  world,  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

However,  the  League  was  sufficiently  large  and  had  sufficient 
resources  to  do  effective  work  if  a  wise  policy  were  followed. 
Certain  absurd  conceptions  were  speedily  dissipated.  Some 
there  were  who  visualised  a  super-state,  with  an  army  and  navy 
which  would  suppress  all  national  wars,  as  the  mediaeval  states 
suppressed  all  private  wars.  Such  a  composite  force  would 
have  been  dangerous  and  ineffective ;  indeed  its  internal 
jealousies  and  its  interference  would  have  stimulated  rather 
than  prevented  wars. 

The  business  of  the  League  was  to  promote  respect  for 
international  law,  and  to  provide  an  effective  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  latter  provision  was  made,  and,  like  the  old  Hague 
Tribunal,  it  contrived  a  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  which 
did  not  involve  any  very  vital  interests. 

A  serious  attempt  was  made  to  provide  sanctions.  Article  i6 
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of  the  Covenant  contains  the  following  important  passage. 
“  Any  member  of  the  League  which  goes  to  war  in  defiance 
of  its  obligations  shall  be  deemed  ipso  facto  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  against  all  other  members  of  the  League,  and 
these  members  are  bound  to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all 
trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse 
between  their  subjects  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant¬ 
breaking  state,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial, 
or  personal  intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant¬ 
breaking  state  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  state,  whether 
a  member  of  the  League  or  not.  The  Council  is  also  required 
to  recommend  to  the  several  Governments  concerned  what 
effective  military,  naval,  or  air  forces  the  members  of  the  League 
shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  used  to  protect 
the  Covenant  of  the  League.” 

This  passage  bristles  with  difficulties.  The  League  has  no 
forces  of  its  own,  and  yet  it  commands  a  complete  blockade  of 
the  offending  state.  The  neighbours  of  the  offending  state 
would  certainly,  in  private  at  least,  begin  to  sell  it  munitions. 
It  would  be  everybody’s  business,  and  therefore  nobody’s 
business,  to  prevent  them,  and  any  state  which  attempted  this 
would  be  involved  in  endless  trouble  with  the  belligerents’ 
Prize  Courts,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  committing  an  act  of  war. 
Even  supposing  that  certain  states  were  willing  to  obey  the 
League,  the  time  taken  to  collect  a  heterogeneous  force  would 
possibly  have  enabled  the  “  covenant-breaker  ”  to  have 
achieved  its  ends.  At  any  rate,  if  it  were  a  powerful  state,  it 
would  very  possibly  defeat  the  coercing  states,  who  would,  in 
any  case,  be  saddled  with  a  war  in  which  they  had  little 
interest. 

Again,  the  words  “  the  nationals  of  any  other  state  ”  are  a 
gross  infringement  of  international  law.  How  can  any  associa¬ 
tion  prohibit  a  nation  from  what  is  perfectly  innocent  and 
lawful — ^intercourse  with  a  friendly  state  ?  It  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  United  States  would  allow  their  vessels  to  be 
captured  while  trading  with  a  country  with  which  they  had  no 
quarrel,  and  which  might  be  their  ally.  Further,  if  the  covenant¬ 
breaking  state  were  located  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  the 
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League  would  have  no  jurisdiction,  seeing  that  it  (quite  un¬ 
necessarily)  has  recognised  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Undoubtedly,  this  Article  transgresses  the  first  principle  of 
international  law — ^sovereignty — and  the  attempt  to  give  it 
effect  would  launch  the  whole  world  upon  a  sea  of  troubles. 
Of  this  the  Council  of  the  League  is  conscious.  When  the 
offender  is  powerful,  the  article  is  a  dead  letter.  We  saw  that 
jurisdiction  was  avoided  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
at  the  present  moment  it  takes  no  drastic  steps  against  Japan. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  either  China  or  Japan  are  under¬ 
taking  war  “  in  defiance  of  obligations  ”.  It  is  an  old  and 
complicated  dispute,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  allocate  its 
rights  and  wrongs.  The  League  has  taken  the  sensible  course 
of  sending  out  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  but  when  al’  is  done, 
the  matter  will  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
the  Power  which  happens  to  be  the  stronger  in  that  region. 

It  was  from  a  consciousness  of  all  these  difficulties  that 
Great  Britain  rightly  rejected  the  Protocol  of  1924.  This  was 
designed  to  strengthen  Article  16,  but  it  would,  like  it,  be  a 
menace  to  peace.  Those  who  wish  international  law  to  be 
strong  must  remember  its  weaknesses,  and  not  try  to  force  its 
administrators  into  the  position  of  a  super-state. 

The  question  of  disarmament  has  not  been  handled  happily. 
It  is  full  of  practical  difficulties,  and  it  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  sciences  advance  with  rapid  strides,  and  that 
many  devices,  which  loomed  large  in  the  last  War,  such  as 
gas,  may  be  comparatively  insignificant  in  the  next,  while  far 
more  terrible  means  of  destruction — now  undreamed  of — may 
come  into  being. 

It  would  probably  be  more  useful  if  the  Council  would  set 
to  work  and  draw  up  a  list  of  prohibited  practices,  making  the 
list  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  new  inventions. 
Penalties,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  would  be  prescribed  for 
violation.  It  may  be  that  the  rules  would  again  be  broken,  but 
at  least,  they  would  be  of  some  value  in  the  peace  negotiations, 
especially  if  the  more  guilty  belligerent  happened  to  be  defeated. 

However,  as  ELant  observes,  nothing  is  good  without  qualifi¬ 
cation  except  a  good  will.  Hobbes  also  says  that  covenants 
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without  swords  are  of  no  avail  and,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
show,  the  League  cannot  bear  the  sword.  The  League  of 
Nations  and  all  other  organisations,  which  aim  at  enforcing 
respect  for  public  law,  must  establish  themselves  upon  approved 
foundations.  The  first  principle  is  the  sovereignty  of  states. 
Sovereignty,  says  Grotius,  is  the  power  whose  acts  are  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  another.  All  attempts  to  exalt  the 
League  above  sovereign  states,  all  attempts  to  coerce  its 
members  must  fail,  and  will  bring  about  the  very  discords 
which  it  is  endeavouring  to  check.  Above  all  things  a  state 
clings  to  its  sovereignty,  that  is  its  independence,  and  will 
engage  in  perpetual  war  rather  than  relinquish  it.  International 
law  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  states  to  obey  conventions 
which  have  received  the  general  assent,  and  there  is  no 
authority  either  in  text  books  or  precedents  for  the  subjecting 
of  any  state,  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  will  of  another.  If  states 
are  to  put  themselves  under  international  law,  the  yoke  must 
be  light. 
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A  Months  Impressions 
By  John  C.  Moore 
I 

I  HAD  never  in  my  life  seen  so  many  beggars.  As  I  made 
my  way  through  the  streets  of  Malaga,  seeking  an  hotel, 
they  shuffled  a  few  paces  behind  me,  a  pathetic  crew, 
somehow  unhuman,  so  that  I  felt  I  was  being  pursued  by  a 
company  of  wailing  ghosts.  At  every  corner  huddles  of 
dreadful  rags  rose  up  unexpectedly  and  resolved  themselves 
into  ancient  women,  holding  out  dirty  palms.  One  bore  a 
sobbing  child  under  her  cloak  and  croaked  at  me,  “  See,  senor^ 
the  nina  cries  because  she  is  hungry.” 

It  was  partly  my  own  fault ;  on  stepping  ashore  I  had 
given  away  a  peseta  or  two  as  a  thank-offering  to  Poseidon  for 
deliverance  from  the  sea  and  from  a  rolling,  pitching  tramp- 
steamer.  Yet  surely  all  these  were  not  professional  beggars? 
They  had  not  the  finish,  the  polish  of  practised  mendicity. 
When  at  last  I  was  safely  ensconced  in  a  small  Spanish  hotel 
I  asked  the  senora  about  it. 

“  Alas  ”,  she  told  me,  ”  there  is  little  work  in  Malaga,  so 
the  people  go  hungry.  It  is  a  bad  time  for  Spain.” 

That  night  I  had  disconcerting  proof  of  this.  I  was  alone 
in  the  hotel’s  small  sitting-room.  Suddenly  the  door  opened 
and  the  child  of  the  house  ran  in.  She  was  the  senora's  grand¬ 
daughter,  and  about  twelve  years  old ;  and  now  she  did 
several  things  at  once  as  quickly  and  as  competently  as  a 
grown-up  person.  She  switched  out  the  light,  picked  up  the 
telephone,  and  asked  for  the  Civil  Guard.  ”  Come  here 
quickly  ”,  she  said.  Then  she  sat  down  beside  me  and  told  me 
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breathlessly  :  “  There  are  a  lot  of  bad  men  outside.  They 
are  trying  to  get  past  the  porter.  Don’t  switch  on  the  light 
in  case  there  is  shooting  1  ” 

But  by  now  they  were  already  inside  the  hotel ;  there  was 
a  great  clamour  on  the  stairs.  I  went  to  the  balcony  and 
looked  down.  About  twenty  men  were  coming  up  slowly, 
step  by  step,  pushed  by  a  crowd  behind  them.  They  demanded 
food  as  the  price  of  going  away.  The  senora  defied  them  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  ;  she  was  imposing  and  immense,  and  she 
reminded  me  somehow  of  an  Armada’s  galleon,  with  sheets 
bellying  before  the  wind,  sailing  majestically  into  battle.  For 
now  she  was  advancing  in  dignified  fashion  towards  the  mob  ; 
and  suddenly  she  let  loose  her  wrath  upon  them  like  a  broad¬ 
side.  In  a  few  minutes  she  seemed  to  speak  as  many  words 
as  I  write  in  a  year  (and  that  includes  at  least  one  novel). 
She  was  irresistible,  and  before  her  terrible  indignation  the 
mob  wavered  and  quailed.  She  literally  shooed  them  down  the 
stairs.  It  was  magnificent. 

And  then,  while  they  stood  undecided  in  the  entrance-hall, 
the  Civil  Guard  arrived  and  caught  them  from  behind.  There 
followed  an  affair  of  five  minutes  which  was  bloody,  unpleasant, 
and,  I  thought,  unnecessary.  The  Guard  used  their  rifle- 
butts. 

Afterwards,  among  the  shambles  of  an  aspidistra,  I  con¬ 
gratulated  the  senoray  who  had  seemed  to  me  twice  as  effective 
as  the  Guard  and  only  half  as  cruel.  I  asked  her  why  the 
mob  came  to  her  hotel. 

“  They  are  hungry  ”,  she  said.  “  They  ask  for  bread.  They 
go  to  all  the  hotels,  except  the  very  big  ones,  every  night. 
But  we  cannot  feed  them  here.”  She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
You  couldn’t  blame  men  for  the  things  they  did  because  they 
had  hunger-pains  in  their  bellies  ;  but  she  was  outraged  by 
the  breakage  of  her  aspidistra.  The  Guard  had  done  that, 
with  a  swinging  rifle.  .  .  . 


II 

Now  perhaps  this  sounds  rather  sensational  and  dramatic. 
It  was  my  first  experience  of  Republican  Spain,  and  it  gave 
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me  the  impression  of  a  country  racked  by  anarchy.  Of  course, 
this  was  entirely  false.  When  I  sat  outside  the  delightful 
cafes  on  succeeding  days,  drinking  wine  or  coffee  and  basking 
in  the  sunlight,  listening  to  the  laughter  and  endless  talk 
which  the  Spaniards  love  so  much,  I  formed  other  impressions, 
of  a  contented  people,  easy-going  and  merry,  living  in  a  sort 
of  Lotus-eaters’  land  where  nothing  mattered  very  much. 

The  truth  about  conditions  under  the  Republic  is  really, 
I  think,  neither  particularly  alarming  nor  particularly  cheerful. 
Spain  is  sharing  in  the  world’s  sickness  and  suffering,  perhaps, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  England  but  in  a  lesser  degree  than 
Germany.  She  makes,  however,  no  provision  for  the  relief 
of  her  unemployed  (with  the  exception  of  certain  voluntary 
subscriptions  raised  by  city  authorities).  Therefore  the  un¬ 
employed  go  hungry  ;  and  hungry  men  are  always  dangerous. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  sign  that  the  people  attribute 
the  bad  times  to  the  abolition  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  change 
in  methods  of  government.  (I  write  “  curiously  enough  ” 
deliberately,  not  as  a  reflection  upon  the  present  regime, 
but  because  post  hocy  propter  hoc  is  almost  always  the  reasoning 
of  crowds.)  Discontent  demands  a  change,  but  not  a  return 
to  dictatorship  or  a  king.  “  Our  trouble  ”,  say  many,  “  is 
not  that  we  have  made  too  extreme  a  change  ;  it  is  that  the 
change  has  not  been  extreme  enough.”  So  a  section  of  opinion 
moves  towards  Communism  and  a  Soviet  State.  The  pen¬ 
dulum  must  go  farther  before  it  begins  its  backward  swing  ! 

But  someone  must  be  blamed  for  the  troubles  of  to-day, 
and  a  world  depression  is  a  dull,  impersonal  subject  for  abuse. 
So  the  common  people  still  blame  the  King  and  the  Church 
on  the  principle  that  “  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ”  ; 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  they  complain  against  the  present 
Government,  that  it  is  still  tarred  faintly  with  the  ecclesiastical, 
if  not  the  royalist  brush.  A  boot-black  boy  in  Seville  explained 
to  me  the  reasons  for  this  attitude  as  he  shined  my  shoes. 

“  Muchacho**  I  had  asked  him,  “  tell  me  why  you  have 
burned  so  many  of  your  churches  ?  Surely  it  is  always  a 
pity  to  destroy  beautiful  things  ?  ” 

”  That  is  true,  caballero.  But  listen  :  in  the  bad  days  that 
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are  gone,  Spain  spent  many  millions  of  pesetas  that  the  priests 
might  grow  fat,  and  very  few  that  boys  and  girls  might  go 
to  school.  CaballerOy  you  have  a  newspaper  in  your  hand ; 
do  you  realize  that  I  cannot  read  it,  and  so  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  ?  ” 

“  Then  how  can  you  speak  of  these  things,  if  you  do  not 
know  ?  ” 

“  I  can  only  believe  what  I  am  told.  But  this  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  :  in  the  towns  few  of  us  can  read  or  write, 
and  in  the  country  fewer.  How  shall  we  compete  with  other 
nations,  while  our  people  are  ignorant  and  untaught  ?  And 
clearly  the  Church  and  the  upper  classes  are  responsible, 
because  it  suited  them  that  we  should  not  be  instructed.  If, 
being  angry,  we  burn  churches  in  our  ignorance,  can  you 
blame  us  ?  ” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  on  with  his  polishing. 
A  bit  of  a  philosopher,  this  muchacho.  While  I  finished  my 
roll  and  coffee  he  explained  to  me  the  common  people’s  mis¬ 
trust  of  the  present  government.  “  The  President,  you  see, 
is  a  very  strong  Catholic.  Everybody  knows  that.  And  the 
people  are  tired  of  the  Church,  which  has  too  often  been  the 
King - ” 

“  Then  do  you  think  there  will  soon  be  another  govern¬ 
ment  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so.  But  it  matters  little  ;  I  only  tell  you  the  things 
men  say.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  no  government  can 
bring  more  oranges  to  the  trees,  or  more  grapes  in  the  vine¬ 
yards  !  ” 

Not  so  a  genial  little  cut-throat  whom  I  met  later  that  day. 
The  editor  of  the  local  newspaper  had  discovered  with  delight 
that  printing-ink  was  concerned  in  my  trade  as  well  as  in  his, 
and  was  showing  me  over  his  offices  ;  they  contained  an  ancient 
hand-press,  a  few  ancient  compositors,  a  seedy  reporter  or 
two,  and  a  terrible  child  in  a  bathing-dress.  The  strict  duty 
of  this  child  appeared  to  be  that  of  taking  the  printed  sheets 
off  the  machines  and  tying  them  in  bundles  ;  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  was  wider  and  more  catholic,  and  included 
smoking  cigarettes  in  the  editor’s  sanctum,  impudently  replying 
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to  telephone  calls,  and  entertaining  visitors.  Me,  as  a  foreigner 
and  a  rara  avisj  he  monopolised  completely,  while  his  editor 
stood  in  the  background.  He  talked  to  me  in  the  dreadful 
argot  of  Andalusian  gutters,  which  is  comprehensible  to  the 
stranger  only  in  so  far  as  he  realizes  that  it  is  infinitely  obscene. 
He  expatiated,  apparently,  upon  world-affairs.  I  complained, 
“  No  comprendo.*'  So  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
editor’s  desk,  and  a  pencil  from  his  editor’s  breast-pocket, 
and  drew  for  my  instruction  two  pictures.  One  represented 
a  hammer  and  sickle,  and  when  he  had  done  it  he  indicated 
himself.  Very  good ;  he  was  a  Communist.  I  smiled  and 
nodded.  The  other  picture  was  distressingly  realistic.  It 
showed  a  lamp-post,  from  which  a  figure  dangled.  The  legs 
of  the  figure  were  twisted  convulsively ;  the  rope  under  its 
chin  had  jerked  back  its  head.  When  he  had  finished  it,  the 
young  revolutionary  pointed  at  me. 

HI 

Discontent  in  Spain  seems  at  the  moment  to  be  confined 
to  the  mob  in  the  cities.  In  the  Sierras,  the  people  go  their 
own  way  unconcerned ;  like  all  countryfolk,  they  are  busy 
with  eternal  things,  sowing  and  harvest,  and  they  know  not 
these  sudden  froths  of  anger  and  pain  which  seethe  up  from 
crowded  humanity  in  the  towns. 

There  remain  the  shopkeepers  and  the  business-men — the 
middle-classes  who  make  and  break  governments  more  swiftly 
and  more  silently  than  the  mob  ;  and  on  the  whole  they  are 
satisfied.  Business  is  bad,  they  admit ;  but  they  know  that 
it  is  bad  elsewhere.  And  they  point  proudly  to  the  excellent 
work  which  the  new  Government  has  already  done  in  the 
direction  of  wider  education  and  better  communications. 
“  We  are  beginning  well,”  one  intelligent  educationist  told 
me.  “  We  are  teaching  our  teachers  1  In  five  years  we  shall 
be  able  to  go  ahead.” 

Internal  communications,  in  which  Spain  has  so  long 
lagged  behind  other  countries,  show  a  rapid  improvement. 
Railways  are  speedier  and  more  comfortable  ;  main-roads  are 
splendid,  with  several  important  building  schemes  in  progress  ; 
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and  as  for  the  telephone  system,  after  the  brutalities  of  the 
English  Post  Office  I  found  it  a  joy.  No  Heath  Robinson 
contrivances  of  Button  A  and  Button  B,  a  low  flat  rate  of 
subscription  with  no  fee  for  individual  calls,  dial  system 
everywhere,  no  wrong  numbers,  no  irritating  delays  !  Even 
little  children  ring  up  their  friends  for  a  talk  in  the  evening, 
and  seHoritas  are  courted  by  telefono  for  a  couple  of  hours 
on  end ;  for  there  is  no  eavesdropper  employed  to  butt  in 
with  a  maddening  “  Thrrree  minutes,  please  !  ”  Spain  is  a 
telephonic  paradise ;  and  I  am  merely  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  that  English  telephones  are  installed  in  Hell  and 
rank  there  among  the  chief  instruments  of  torture. 

These  are  trivial  things,  perhaps  ;  but  the  shopkeeper  and 
the  man  of  commerce  likes  efficiency,  and  he  knows  that  it 
is  not  a  bad  government  which  gives  it  to  him.  There  is 
little  grumbling  against  the  Republic  among  the  middle 
classes. 

To  summarize  :  moderate  opinion  everywhere  supports  the 
present  regime  and  has  no  desire  for  a  change,  either  towards 
the  Left  or  back  towards  the  Monarchy  ;  yet  among  the  lower- 
classes  there  is  a  dangerously  large  and,  I  think,  a  growing 
Communistic  element  which  clamorously  demands  that  Spain 
shall  go  the  whole  hog  and  achieve  a  Soviet.  This  feeling 
is  noticeable  in  all  the  Southern  towns,  except  perhaps  Granada, 
whose  chief  industry  is  the  profitable  picking  of  American 
pockets.  Seville  and  Malaga  are  particularly  unsettled  ;  and 
Barcelona  has  been  “  agin  the  Government  **  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  At  the  present  time  the  Civil  Guard  is  able  to 
prevent  serious  disturbances  (they  are  a  fine  body,  and  have 
been  known  effectively  to  quell  a  rising  among  the  undepend¬ 
able  and  rather  comic  military) ;  but  one  has  a  feeling  that 
if  trade  gets  no  better,  and  no  adequate  measures  are  taken  for 
the  relief  of  the  unemployed,  there  may  be  a  different  tale 
to  tell.  The  position  of  the  Civil  Guard  is,  in  any  case,  an 
uncomfortable  and  paradoxical  one.  In  a  sense  they  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  Republic,  since  they  alone  keep  order  through¬ 
out  the  country,  they  alone  are  competent  and  dependable ; 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  still  suspected  of 
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Royalist  tendencies.  The  recent  abortive  revolt,  which  lasted 
a  day  in  Seville  and  half  an  hour  in  Madrid,  must  have  made 
their  position  more  uncomfortable  still.  It  was  with  their 
assistance  that  General  Sanjurjo  took  over  the  Seville  garrison 
and  became  for  a  brief  space  the  self-styled  “  Captain  General 
of  Andalusia  ”  ;  and  this  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  mobs  of 
Communist  rioters  which  flare  up  so  suddenly  and  so  un¬ 
expectedly  in  little  bonfires  of  anti-Monarchist  panic. 

Such  are  the  notions  and  impressions  of  a  traveller  who  is 
no  student  of  politics  and  who  visited  Spain  with  no  deeper 
purpose  than  that  of  climbing  the  mountains  and  tramping 
over  the  hills.  I  make  no  claim  to  possess  inside  information  ” 
or  special  knowledge  ;  but  I  have  talked  with  beggars  and 
business-men,  workmen  and  guttersnipes,  priests  and  inn¬ 
keepers,  and  muleteers  on  the  mountain  roads.  Still  less  do 
I  claim  to  prophecy  when  I  try  to  answer  the  oft-asked  question : 
“  Will  Alfonso  go  back  again  ?  ”  I  can  only  repeat  what  the 
common  people  told  me  ;  and  they  said,  emphatically,  “  No.” 
One  or  two  qualified  their  answers  :  “  Not  him,”  they  said, 
“  but  his  son,  or  his  son’s  son,  in  the  course  of  years.”  Surely 
it  must  take  a  long  time  for  that  frenzy  of  Republican  ardour 
to  die  down,  that  panic  of  joy  and  hatred  which  named  almost 
every  other  street  after  the  14th  of  April,  which  even  smashed 
fishermen’s  boats  on  the  seashore  because  they  bore  a  Royalist 
name.  Yet  Spain  has  always  been  fickle  to  her  rulers  ;  if 
ever  the  change  of  spirit  comes,  it  may  come  quickly. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  next  change  will  be 
towards  the  Left ;  and  that  if  Spain  ever  goes  back  to  the 
Monarchy,  it  will  be  (paradoxically)  by  way  of  Communism, 
and  the  chaos  which  demands  a  remedy  which  is  both  spec¬ 
tacular  and  sudden. 


IRISH  SOCIAL  LIFE  TO-DAY 


By  Pamela  Hinkson 

IRISH  social  life  is,  more  than  ever  to-day,  a  unique  thing  ; 
and  when  one  writes  of  it,  one  thinks  at  once  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Irish  country  houses  and  the  background  of 
Irish  country.  These  are  essentially  unchanged.  The  houses 
are  a  little  shabbier  perhaps,  the  long  avenues  leading  to  them 
a  little  more  overgrown,  there  are  more  weeds  in  the  immense 
gardens  that  were  made  in  the  days  of  cheap  and  plentiful 
labour.  But  the  easiness  of  life  is  still  there,  the  friendliness 
between  neighbours,  gentle  and  simple,  the  gaiety  that  has 
never  depended  on  the  gold  standard. 

Irish  social  life  is  not  the  life  of  any  one  class.  It  has  become 
less  and  less  so  since  the  revolution.  It  is  wherever  two 
Irish  people  meet,  and'  it  is  in  whatever  they  bring  to  the 
meeting.  The  Irish  Celt  has  always  been  naturally  sociable, 
with  a  great  need  for  the  company  of  his  fellows.  He  is, 
I  think,  more  often  a  townsman  than  the  Anglo-Irishman. 
I  doubt  if  any  peasant  with  the  land  hunger  which  belongs  to 
the  Celt  has  loved  the  country  and  the  land  more  than  some 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  landlords  have  loved  it — even  without 
loving  Ireland — as,  often,  they  loved  the  people  while  regarding 
them  as  natural  inferiors. 

The  Anglo-Irish  absorbed  many  of  the  Irish  characteristics 
with  the  air  they  breathed.  The  country  houses,  of  which  one 
thinks  first  as  a  background  for  Irish  social  life,  were  built 
by  the  conquerors  of  another  race  in  the  country  they  had 
conquered.  They  are  built  mostly  of  a  pattern,  great  grey  stone 
Georgian  houses  with  many  windows  looking  out  across  the 
countryside.  They  have  an  aloof  air,  set  in  their  wide  parks 
with  the  long  avenues  running  to  their  doors.  The  fine  trees 
about  them  suggest  a  wall,  shutting  them  in  from  the  country 
outside. 
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When  they  had  built  their  houses  these  Anglo-Irish  settlers 
made  gardens  which  were  like,  yet  unlike,  the  gardens  their 
ancestors  had  made  in  English  country.  And  how  lovely 
these  gardens  are  !  They  have  the  softness  and  richness  of 
the  climate  and  the  soil  which  makes  Irish  gorse  twice  the 
size  of  English  gorse  and  Irish  bluebells  a  deeper  and  richer 
blue  than  any  others  in  the  world.  The  Anglo-Irish  were 
great  gardeners  and  they  made  lovely  gardens  which  were 
their  own,  not  belonging  to  either  country.  The  Celt  has  not 
yet  learnt  the  joy  of  making  gardens,  although  he  is  beginning 
to  come  to  it.  The  love  of  gardens,  like  the  love  of  animals 
perhaps,  comes  only  to  well-fed  people,  not  overpressed  with 
the  cares  of  living. 

The  houses,  too,  were  like  and  yet  unlike  English  houses. 
They  were  built,  all  of  them,  on  a  grand  scale,  as  colonists 
build  in  the  country  which  they  have  conquered,  where  land 
and  labour  are  to  be  had  for  nothing. 

These  houses  have  a  peculiar  atmosphere  of  their  own. 
If  you  discover  it,  it  is  the  very  secret  of  Irish  country  life,  the 
thing  which  has  lured  men  home  from  abroad  after  many  years 
of  exile,  the  thing  that  held  the  Anglo-Irish  when  their  houses 
were  burnt  over  their  heads  in  the  revolution,  and  still  they 
could  not  be  driven  out.  They  might  have  lived,  as  many 
of  them  lived,  aloof  from  the  country,  opposed  to  the  people 
in  politics  and  religion,  and  opposed  with  a  fierceness  that  no 
one  who  has  not  lived  in  Ireland  can  understand.  And  still 
there  was  the  house  (even  if  only  four  blackened  walls  remained) 
and  the  garden  and  the  fields.  And  there  were  the  friendly 
relations  with  the  people  which  the  revolution  did  not  disturb 
permanently,  strange  as  that  may  seem.  These  were  the  things 
that  kept  the  Anglo-Irish  gentry. 

Oddly  enough  it  is  the  Anglo-Irish  who  are  most  lost  away 
from  Ireland.  They  made,  I  suppose,  their  own  social  life, 
as  they  made  a  world  of  their  own  in  these  Georgian  houses. 
It  was  a  world  between  two  worlds.  Not  England  or  Ireland, 
and  yet  with  something  from  both.  The  grey  stone  houses 
were  built  by  the  conquerors,  but  the  Irish  sun  and  rain 
softened  the  colour  of  the  stone  and  made  it  part  of  the  country. 
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Such  a  house  when  you  come  to  it  in  a  green  summer  dusk, 
or  on  a  winter  evening,  is  full  of  smells  that  elude  you  when 
you  would  discover  them,  like  the  smells  of  the  garden.  A 
foint  smell  of  turf  and  wood  smoke  perhaps.  There  is  nothing 
so  clinging  as  turf  smoke,  which  pervades  everything  in  the 
West  of  Ireland.  It  is  all  dim,  elusive,  and  quiet  with  a 
different  quietness  from  that  of  an  English  country  house. 
Above  all,  in  these  days,  there  is  a  feeling  of  time  moving  slowly. 

A  childhood  in  such  a  house  was  an  inheritance  to  make  one 
rich  for  ever.  It  was  rich  indeed  with  adventure  and  precious 
knowledge,  never  to  be  lost  after,  nor  ever  to  be  learned  if  not 
learned  in  childhood.  A  full  world,  taking  in  more  than  the  house 
and  the  stableyard  and  all  it  held,  and,  beyond  the  barrier  of  the 
trees,  the  wide  bog  and  the  bog  village  and  the  neighbours 
of  all  classes.  For  in  spite  of  that  building  of  walls  and  in  spite 
of  the  higher  wall  made  by  politics  and  religion,  the  easy 
friendliness  between  all  classes  in  Ireland  was  one  of  the 
things  that  made,  and  makes,  Irish  social  life.  The  sons 
of  the  country  house,  home  for  the  holidays,  and  their  sisters 
went  shooting  with  their  neighbours  from  the  small  bog  farms 
or  fishing  on  some  quiet  summer  evening  in  a  hidden  mountain 
river.  Or  they  made  friends  (and  it  was  more  often  the 
sisters  then)  over  horses  to  be  lent  or  tried  or  trained.  Only 
recently  in  the  West  of  Ireland  our  car  was  stopped  on  the 
road  by  a  wild  Galway  farming  man. 

“  The  birds  are  leppin*  to  be  shot.  Miss  Anne,”  he  said 
to  the  girl  who  drove.  “  If  you’d  come  out  to-morrow 
morning.  ...”  His  dark  expressive  face  was  a  miracle  of 
persuasion.  And  the  child  looking  back  at  him,  her  corn 
coloured  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  was  as  much  a  part  of  the 
country  as  he  was.  They  made  a  picture  so,  against  the  land¬ 
scape  which  was  coloured  deep  blue  and  gold  that  day.  One 
could  see  them  starting  together  in  the  cold  dawn,  walking  west¬ 
ward  across  the  bog,  standing  knee-deep  in  icy  water,  whispering 
to  each  other  as  the  birds  came  in,  silent  or  talkative  with  a 
perfect  understanding. 

These  friendships  are  part  of  the  rich  legacy  of  such  a 
childhood.  And  it  was  so  that  the  children  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
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learnt  to  know  the  country  and  love  it,  sometimes  more  than 
their  instructors  who  first  showed  them  the  way, 

Irish  servants  make  their  contribution  to  the  social  life, 
and  none  is  more  important.  They  are  conservative,  and  there 
is  still  Uttle  or  no  servant  problem  in  Ireland.  They  are 
less  servants  than  part  of  the  family,  tyrannical  often,  as  is 
the  way  of  their  kind.  In  that  rich  childhood  there  was  no 
world  more  important  than  the  world  of  the  kitchen  (unless 
it  were  the  world  of  the  stables  to  which  we  come  later). 

It  is  its  intimacy  that  is  the  secret  of  Irish  entertaining. 
If  it  is  your  kingdom,  although  you  may  be  an  exile,  there  is 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  to  travel  to  an  Irish  country 
house  in  a  summer  dusk.  There  are  the  long  Irish  twilights 
so  green  that  the  light  might  be  rising  from  the  fields  and  the 
strange  mystery  of  the  atmosphere,  which  one  discovers 
afresh  each  time.  The  Shannon  Scheme  has  lit  our  country 
houses  with  electric  light;  and  made  the  twilight  outside  more 
beautiful  by  contrast. 

When  you  arrive,  it  is  coming  home.  The  butler,  meeting 
you  at  the  door,  greets  you  by  your  name  and  he  might  have 
been  waiting  years  only  for  your  coming.  There  is  always  a 
fire  lit  in  your  room  to  welcome  you.  An  Irish  house,  even 
understaffed,  has  not  given  up  such  luxuries  as  bedroom 
fires  or  morning  tea,  which  give  a  restful  pre-war  feeling  to  the 
life.  Irish  servants  have  not  discovered  that  these  things  are 
being  done  without  elsewhere.  The  chauffeur,  who  has  been 
forty  years  with  the  family  and  has  watched  all  the  children 
grow  up,  regards  them  still  as  children.  Forty  years  ago,  of 
course,  he  was  a  groom,  and  he  has  still  the  face  and  appearance 
of  a  man  more  used  to  horses  than  motors.  He  is  an  amazingly 
efficient  chauffeur  for  all  his  conversational  powers,  endlessly 
patient  when  it  is  a  question  of  waiting  until  the  small  hours  for 
a  dance  to  be  over.  It  reminds  him  (dances  being  rare  nowa¬ 
days  for  one  class),  as  he  drives  home  in  the  summer  dawn 
between  hedges  grey  with  dew  :  “  the  roads  used  to  be  worn 
out,”  he  says,  ”  taking  the  young  ladies  to  their  dances.” 

Or  it  is  a  sad  reminiscence  as  you  pass  a  shabby  gate  with  an 
overgrown  avenue  inside.  “  That  used  to  be  one  of  the 
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grandest  houses  in  the  county,”  he  says,  ”  with  a  fox-covert 
and  all  ”  (note  the  criterion  of  grandeur).  “  And  now  not 
as  much  left  as  *d  jingle  on  a  tombstone.” 

However  little  money  there  is,  and  there  is  little  enough 
nowadays,  the  Irish  cannot  live  without  visitors,  and  it  is  as 
good  to  entertain  as  to  be  entertained.  The  dogs  who  welcome 
you  warmly  are  as  important  as  any  humans  in  this  Irish 
social  life.  They  are  always  there.  Even  the  stables  are 
familiar,  and  there  is  nothing  that  holds  atmosphere  more  than 
an  Irish  stableyard.  You  go  to  it  from  the  kitchen,  and 
both  are  equally  important.  You  hear  it  wake  in  the  morning 
with  a  horse  moving  in  his  stall,  half  asleep  and  sleeping 
again.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  stable  and  a 
stable  elsewhere,  where  you  are  taken  naturally  to  see  the  horses  ? 
Only  that  elsewhere  you  are  a  spectator,  even  though  you  may 
know  one  end  of  a  horse  from  the  other.  Here  you  meet  and 
know  the  horses.  They  are  for  the  time  being  your  stables. 

It  is  the  intimacy  that  makes  the  peculiar  charm  of  an  Irish 
country  race  meeting.  Always  there  has  been  one  place 
and  one  interest  that  has  brought  together  all  classes  and 
creeds  and  shades  of  opinion.  At  a  point-to-point  in  these 
days  you  might  fancy  yourself  back  in  pre-war  and  pre¬ 
revolution  Ireland  if  you  had  ever  known  it.  Against  that 
background  of  the  country,  framed  often  in  blue  hills,  you  will 
see  the  different  streams  of  the  new  Irish  social  life  meet  and 
mingle  in  the  most  friendly  way  possible.  There  are  those 
who  remain  of  the  landlord  class  among  the  farmers,  with 
whom  they  are  on  the  best  of  terms.  Dressed  as  they  are,  they 
are  often  almost  indistinguishable  from  them.  The  patriotism 
of  these  Anglo-Irishmen  of  the  older  generation  was  a  very 
genuine  thing,  although  politically  they  threw  in  their  lot 
altogether  with  England.  It  was  love  of  the  country  if  it  was 
not  love  of  Ireland.  They  are  Irish  to  look  at,  Irish  in  speech, 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  exaggeration,  and  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  their  farmer  neighbours  in  these  days  are 
identical.  They  would  write  themselves  down  as  farmers 
proudly,  although  they  have  been  soldiers  and  sailors  and  have 
served  the  Empire  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  with  always 
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their  hearts  in  Ireland.  Some  of  their  sons  are  riding  and  you 
see  a  group  of  the  riders  in  the  paddock  before  a  race.  No¬ 
where  is  the  easiness  of  Irish  life,  the  friendliness  between  the 
classes  more  obvious. 

That  group  in  the  paddock  is  characteristic.  It  will  include 
one  or  two  gentlemen  riders,  bearers  perhaps  of  the  most 
ancient  titles  in  Ireland,  a  soldier  home  on  leave,  a  famous 
lady  rider,  farmers  and  horsey  men  (these  latter  less  aggressively 
horsey  than  elsewhere,  or  perhaps  less  noticeable  where 
everyone  is  somewhat  horsey),  all  on  terms  of  old  and  easy 
friendship.  There  is  no  snobbery,  no  feeling  of  class  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  people  whose  friendship  has  been  made 
in  the  country,  and  has  all  the  good  breeding  that  belongs  to 
the  country  and  to  the  Irish  country  people. 

It  is  all  good-humoured,  very  sporting  in  the  true  sense, 
and  extraordinarily  friendly.  The  lady  Master,  a  characteristic 
figure,  has  her  lunch-table  beside  her  car,  and  dispenses 
hospitality  generously.  Again  all  shades  of  opinion  and  all 
classes  are  among  her  guests.  Politics  (even  though  the 
Republican  party  has  recently  gained  the  election)  do  not 
exist.  Even  the  beggars  are  typical  of  the  social  life,  since 
Irish  beggars  give  you  your  money’s  worth  for  what  they  take 
from  you.  They  have  a  new  good  wish  for  you  these  days 
at  the  end  of  their  eloquent  blessing,  “  And  may  you  win  the 
Sweep,  me  lady.” 

The  crowd  on  a  bank  with  you  to  watch  the  finish  has 
the  same  intimacy,  calling  the  horses  and  their  riders  by  their 
names.  ”  Come  on.  Delight !  ”  they  shout  in  the  sunlight; 
and  the  cold  spring  wind  which  is  always  there  at  a  point-to- 
point  catches  the  name  and  carries  it  through  the  clear  air, 
”  Delight  ”.  Delight,  taking  the  last  fence  beautifully,  as 
though  she  rose  to  their  call,  is  well  named.  Her  lovely 
body  flashes  in  the  sunlight  for  a  moment.  “  Delight !  ” 
someone  shouts  from  the  bank  like  a  man  in  love.  You  walk 
across  the  course  to  the  jumps  and  watch  the  riders  and  horses 
come  down  the  hill,  a  brilliant  medley  of  colour  in  the  spring 
sunlight.  They  take  a  jump,  wheel  and  pass  you  a  few  yards 
away,  with  that  wonderful  sound  of  hoofs  thudding  on 
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smooth  turf.  If  you  cannot  see  the  finish,  there  is  your  horse 
dealer  friend  who  once  sold  you  a  horse.  He  can  look  without 
glasses  across  the  course  and  tell  you  who  is  leading,  not  by 
the  rider’s  colours,  but  by  the  horse  himself.  “  Sure  I’d 
know  the  shape  of  him  anywhere,”  he  explains. 

The  hunting  has  been  as  friendly  as  the  racing.  It  is  no 
rich  man’s  or  woman’s  pleasure  in  Ireland,  and  it  escapes  the 
dullness  of  the  narrow  circle.  People  hunt  in  Ireland  because 
they  cannot  live  without  hunting  and  all  classes  are  represented 
in  the  horses  as  in  the  riders.  There  are  Irish  horses  that  are 
as  temperamental  as  the  people  and  as  the  climate,  and  they 
could  be  nothing  but  Irish  horses.  After  all,  I  imagine,  half 
the  magic  of  Irish  hunting  is  in  the  atmosphere  again.  It  is 
in  the  air  and  the  soft  wind  against  your  face,  and  the  spring  of 
the  turf  and  the  long  mild  winter  days,  and  not  least  in  the 
riding  home  afterwards  along  a  muddy  road  under  an  Irish 
evening  sky.  And  always  it  is  in  the  friendliness  of  someone 
who  may  ride  half  the  way  home  with  you  and  turn  off  as  the 
wet  roads  fork.  There  are  many  motors  these  days  and  there 
are  horse-boxes,  but  still,  for  the  majority,  hunting  is  done  on 
a  simple  scale. 

The  secret  of  the  pleasantness  of  Irish  life  for  those  of 
moderate  means  is  that  there  are  too  few  rich  people  to  make 
the  pleasures  of  life  expensive.  There  is  very  little  money 
in  most  of  the  country  houses,  where  the  owners  are  hard  put 
to  it  to  keep  things  going,  and  hunting  often  has  to  pay  for 
itself.  The  lady  rider  who  wins  the  ladies’  race  (”  God  bless 
her  !  ”  a  man  on  the  bank  says  adoringly ;  “  sure  no  man 
could  beat  her  !  ”)  buys  horses  and  sells  them  again  at  a  profit. 
She  is  often  her  own  groom.  There  are  a  good  many  of  these 
lady  horse-dealers.  And  the  girl  jockey  who  holds  her  little 
court  between  the  races  at  a  point-to-point  is  a  charming  and 
typical  figure. 

Because  everyone  in  Ireland  hunts,  it  is  much  less  con¬ 
ventional  than  elsewhere  and  many  of  the  horses  who  come  out 
on  these  winter  mornings  are  unconventional  indeed.  Staid 
carriage  horses  in  the  days  of  carriages  have  been  taken  from 
their  harness  to  hunt  and  have  shown  a  spirit  that  must  have 
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descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors.  The  beautifully 
trained  hunters  of  the  English  field  are  only  possessed  by  a  few. 
Better  hunt  a  half-trained  horse  than  not  hunt  at  all.  (And  no 
one  thinks  of  not  hunting  at  all.  Life  without  horses  and 
hunting  for  these  people  would  be  only  half  living.  They 
would  be  maimed.) 

This,  after  all,  I  believe,  is,  or  has  been  the  Ireland  of  the 
Anglo-Irish;  although  the  Celtic-Irish  share  it  and  outnumber 
them  in  these  days.  No  doubt  in  time  the  Celtic-Irish  will 
make  their  own  of  it.  You  may  still  see  the  stage  of  Irish  life 
set  as  Somerville  and  Ross  described  it  (and  as  no  one  else 
could  describe  it).  But  there  is  a  difference.  On  that  other 
stage  the  people  and  the  country  were  a  background  for  the 
Anglo-Irish  and  their  lives.  Now  the  people  share  the  stage 
and  take  the  larger  part  of  it. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  Irish  village  life  and  the 
’buses  that  rush  from  end  to  end  of  Ireland  in  these  days 
have  played  their  part  in  it.  The  roads  may  be  worn  out  now, 
taking  another  class  to  their  dances.  To  attend  a  village 
dance  is  a  revelation  of  the  change  that  has  come  about  in  this 
respect.  The  young  men  and  women  are  obviously  practised 
dancers,  and  the  young  women  incredibly  well-dressed, 
charmingly  mannered  and  often  positively  beautiful.  One 
remembers  then  how  often  the  good  blood  must  be  in  the 
cottages  in  Ireland.  There  used  to  be  no  provision  for  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  Irish  poor  beyond  what  they  made  out  of  their 
own  natural  gaiety.  Now  they  have  their  dances;  and  the 
’buses,  opening  up  the  quiet  country,  carry  them  to  football 
matches  and  hurley  matches  as  well  as  to  race  meetings 
and  to  the  cinema  which,  with  the  penetration  of  the  cheap 
English  daily  press,  has  had  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  the 
people. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  write  of  the  new  Dublin,  a 
puzzling  town  in  many  ways.  There,  too,  a  new  social  life 
is  growing  up,  and  there  are  many  different  phases  of  it. 
Oddly  enough  the  first  Irish  Government  gave  us  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  social  life  to  replace  that  which  they  had 
destroyed,  and  the  first  Irish  Parliament  since  the  Union, 
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although  there  have  been  lively  interludes,  has  been  on  the 
whole  a  dull  affair. 

But  no  doubt  those  occupied  with  politics  make  their  own 
social  life  out  of  them.  For  the  Irish  temperament  will  not 
accept  boredom,  and  this  applies  equally  to  the  Celt  and  the 
Anglo-Irish.  At  the  Horse  Show,  at  the  Spring  Show  and 
during  Punchestown  week,  Dublin  recaptures  something  of  its 
old  appearance  of  gaiety.  But  all  these  occasions  are  the 
country  life  come  to  town,  and  it  goes  back  to  the  country  after. 
During  these  days  the  country  gentlemen  are  seen  again  in  the 
streets  as  they  used  to  be  seen  with  their  tall  sons.  But  too 
many  of  their  sons  were  killed  in  the  War,  which  emptied  the 
country  houses  of  young  men,  as  it  emptied  the  houses  of  the 
professional  classes  and  the  Celtic-Irish  who  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Allies.  And  of  those  who  survived  the  War  too 
many  were  driven  overseas  in  search  of  employment. 

Now  with  the  country  gentlemen  come  their  daughters,  who 
are  such  authorities  on  horses  and  cattle  and  dogs  and  gardens, 
and  often  run  a  place  left  by  a  dead  brother,  or  an  absent  brother. 
These  are  the  girls  you  see  out  hunting  in  all  weathers,  or  riding 
in  the  Ladies’  Races  or  talking  to  their  friends  of  all  classes 
as  they  lean  on  the  rail  of  the  paddock,  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  horses.  Many  a  one  of  them  would  make  a  heroine  for 
a  story,  set  against  this  Irish  background  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  part  of  the  country  and  one  cannot  imagine  them  away 
from  it,  although  when  they  marry  they  go  away  and  are  often 
homesick  and  only  half  alive  until  they  come  back.  They  are 
lovely  and  gay  and  vivacious,  many  of  these  girls,  but  the 
aftermath  of  the  War  and  the  departure  of  the  British  garrison 
with  the  disbandment  of  the  Irish  regiments  in  which  their 
brothers  and  their  friends  served,  took  away  the  men  they 
would  have  danced  with  and  married.  During  Horse  Show 
Week  and  Punchestown  Week  and  about  Christmas  for  the 
Hunt  Balls  there  are  brief  interludes  of  gaiety  when  men  come 
back  on  leave.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  young  women 
in  the  country  houses  content  themselves  with  their  gardens 
and  their  horses  and  their  dogs.  And  the  girls  of  another  class 
have  all  the  gaiety.  It  is  only  a  reversal  of  the  old  order. 
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There  was  another  flight  of  the  Wild  Geese  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  there  may  be  again  a  flight  to  come.  But  those 
who  go  must  leave  the  spaciousness  of  their  houses  (how  should 
they  breathe  in  a  London  flat  afterwards  ?)  the  devoted 
servants,  the  gardens  and  the  horses  and  the  land  they  love, 
and  the  wild  winds  and  rains  over  it,  the  friendly  neighbours 
and  the  hospitality  and  generosity  which  the  Anglo-Irish 
share  with  the  Celt.  They  must  leave,  too,  the  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  time  moving  slowly,  which  has  kept  the  social  life  in 
Ireland  what  social  life  ought  to  be.  How  should  they  leave 
these  things,  and  the  long  full  days  holding  them,  and  start 
again  with  empty  days,  in  a  strange  land  ? 


A  PLEA 

You  were  not  always  grey,  nor  used  to  tire 
With  the  long  days,  not  always  were  you  wise 
In  the  slow  knowledge  of  Life’s  dark  replies  ; 

Before  the  years  could  gather  and  conspire 

You  knew  the  pangs  of  rapture  and  desire. 

And,  looking  at  you,  sometimes  I  surprise 
The  child  you  were,  half-puzzled,  in  your  eyes 

And  in  your  laugh  the  young  audacious  fire. 

Look  on  us  kindly,  then,  who  are  so  shaken 
With  sharp  uncertainty  and  keen  delight ; 

You  knew  this  fever,  that  it  will  not  last. 

Too  soon  must  Youth’s  proud  citadel  be  taken. 

Its  maddest  phantasies  be  put  to  flight : 

Leave  us  this  present,  you  have  had  your  past. 

Diana  Carroll. 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  PULPIT 


By  Roger  B.  Lloyd 

IT  is  natural  that  pictures  of  the  mediaeval  preaching  scene 
should  be  numerous,  for  never  has  there  been  any  religion 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  propagation  of  which 
preaching  did  not  play  an  important  part.  “  After  mete  loke 
thou  go  to  the  prechynge,”  a  fourteenth  century  priest  ex¬ 
horted  his  people.  Change  the  spelling  or  the  language,  or 
soften  the  peremptoriness  in  order  to  make  the  invitation 
applicable  to  other  centuries  and  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  always  and  everywhere  it  will  be  true  that  where  a  religion 
is  practised  there  a  preacher  will  be  found.  And  there,  too, 
a  congregation  will  be.  For  congregations  in  all  periods  of 
the  world’s  history  have  one  trait  in  common.  It  is  that 
while  they  grumble  with  one  breath  about  the  quality  oi  the 
sermons  they  hear,  making  the  innocent  believe  they  would 
be  glad  to  see  that  part  of  the  service  abandoned,  with  the 
next  they  firmly  demand  that  their  priests  should  preach  to 
them.  It  is  natural,  for  as  a  member  of  a  thirteenth  century 
congregation  said,  speaking  both  for  his  forbears  and  suc¬ 
cessors,  “  We  understand  every  word  of  the  sermon,  but  the 
Mass  we  understand  not,  and  cannot  pray  thereat  as  well 
as  we  should.”  Though  the  universality  of  understanding 
with  which  the  sermon  is  greeted  may  well  be  a  delusion, 
it  is  still  true  that  there  is  no  sort  of  warrant  in  the  mediaeval 
documents  for  the  notion  that  sermon-making  came  in  with 
the  Puritans,  and  by  them  alone  was  truly  esteemed. 

The  documents  which  survive  are  full  of  reproaches  that 
the  parochial  clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  preached  to  their 
people  all  too  seldom,  and  that  when  they  did  so,  their 
sermons  were  apt  to  be  unhelpful.  But  the  pictures  of  the 
preaching  scene  tell  a  different  story.  They  depict  the 
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congregation  listening  with  eager  concentration  as  they  sit  or 
squat  round  the  preacher,  who  stands,  with  hand  uplifted, 
in  his  little  portable  pulpit,  set  up  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the 
altar.  There  are  more  women  than  men  ;  and  all  the  feudal 
classes  are  represented.  The  great  ladies  are  there,  sitting 
on  heavy  oak  benches,  wearing  their  high  conical  head¬ 
dresses  and  long  flowing  veils.  They  have  probably  arrived 
late,  being  of  the  quality,  as  the  preacher  bitterly  remarked, 
and  have  swaggered  up  the  aisle  with  mincing  step,  con¬ 
sciously  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  “  stirring  the  dust  with  their 
trains  In  front  of  them  are  the  commonalty,  squatting 
stiffly  on  heaped  beds  of  rushes  ;  and  behind  them  stand 
several  men,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  gravely  listening.  Their 
attitude  seems  to  suggest  that  they  are  the  amateur  theologians 
of  the  assembly,  the  deacons  of  the  chapel,  satisfying  them¬ 
selves  of  the  preacher’s  orthodoxy. 

With  them  the  picture  ends,  cut  off  at  the  pillar  against 
which  the  men  are  leaning.  Perhaps  because  the  artist’s 
fingers  grew  weary,  or  perhaps  because  the  conditions  of 
patronage  demanded  that  he  must  put  the  preacher  well  into 
the  centre  of  the  canvas,  his  congregation  never  seems  to 
consist  of  more  than  a  score,  nor  his  church  of  more  than 
the  front  two  or  three  pews.  Even  in  a  tiny  village  church, 
however,  more  than  a  score  were  normally  present.  The 
artist’s  patron  was  likely  to  be  an  ecclesiastic  of  sorts ;  and 
that  explains  the  air  of  invariable  attention  which  pervades 
mediaeval  pictures  of  the  preaching  scene.  The  writers,  and, 
above  all,  the  preachers  themselves,  take  up  the  portrayal 
where  the  artist  leaves  off,  and  suggest  that  his  portrait  of 
grave  earnestness  was  not  always  as  true  to  the  facts  as  it  was 
pious  in  its  intent. 

For  the  ages  of  faith  were  considerably  less  well  behaved 
in  church  than  are  our  own  times.  The  people  talked,  and 
the  preacher  had  to  endure  a  hum  of  conversation,  unless 
he  could  gain  their  lost  attention  with  a  tall  story  or  an  apt 
cautionary  tale.  Worse  than  talking,  they  slept.  Many 
stories  there  are  of  preachers  dealing  painfully  with  slum- 
berers.  Jacques  de  Vitry,  for  example,  once  broke  off  in  the 
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middle  of  his  discourse  to  exclaim,  “  Do  you  want  me  now 
to  talk  to  you  about  worthy  womanhood  ?  I  am  going  to  say 
something  instead  about  that  old  dame  whom  I  see  asleep 
over  there.  For  God’s  sake,  if  anyone  has  a  pin,  let  him  wake 
her  up.”  Sometimes  there  were  people  who  even  diced  or 
played  chess  during  the  sermon,  and  others  who  indulged 
in  ”  myche  jangling  and  japynge  and  many  other  vanytees, 
settynge  nought  bi  prechinge  and  teachinge  of  Goddis  word”. 
Others  occasionally  annoyed  the  preacher  by  ostentatiously 
leaving  the  church  before  the  sermon  began,  or  no  less 
ostentatiously  arriving  only  when  they  were  sure  it  would  be 
over.  Such  tactics,  for  all  their  boorishness,  are  not  unheard 
of  to-day.  Finally,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  cheer 
and  clap  when  their  approval  was  won.  It  seems  irreverent, 
but  there  was  good  precedent.  St.  Wilfrid  preached  a  mag¬ 
nificent  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  his 
great  cathedral  at  Ripon  in  the  seventh  century.  His  every 
sentence  was  greeted  by  cheers  ;  thereupon  he  promptly 
invited  his  congregation  to  a  great  feast  which  lasted  three 
days  and  three  nights.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
cheering  was  not  uncommon,  there  is  no  record  of  similar 
wholesale  episcopal  hospitality.  That  fine  custom  died  young. 

For  a  history  of  preaching  before  the  twelfth  century  there 
are  few  materials  ;  but  the  birth  of  that  great  century  ushered 
in  the  great  days  of  monastic  oratory.  The  tradition  of  the 
preaching  abbots  came  in  with  the  Cistercians,  and  the  real 
and  lasting  influence  of  the  sermons  of  a  St.  Bernard  or  a 
William  of  St.  Thierry  had  the  unusual  effect  of  promoting 
a  wholesale  reform  of  monastic  life,  and  of  persuading  half 
the  nobility  of  Europe  to  undertake  the  arduous  discomforts 
of  a  crusade.  An  extant  sermon  of  Abelard’s,  himself  an 
abbot  though  not  of  Citeaux,  preached  at  the  end  of  his  life 
to  the  monks  of  Cluny,  indicates  aptly  enough  the  dominant 
note  of  the  best  twelfth  century  preaching.  His  text  was 
Job  xxxix.  5  :  ”  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  ?  ”  and 
his  application  of  it  to  monastic  abuses  took  very  much  the 
form  it  would  take  if  a  preacher  of  to-day  handled  it.  The 
wild  ass  is  the  symbol  of  liberty — a  liberty  which,  he  contended. 
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the  monks  had  forfeited  by  indulging  in  “  idleness,  luxury, 
and  garrulity”.  By  “  enjoying  the  perverse  liberty  of  this 
harmful  repose  we  have  lost  the  true  liberty  of  this  wild  ass”. 
There  is  in  Abelard’s  symbolism  of  the  wild  ass  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  characteristic  Franciscan  doctrine  that  only  those 
without  possessions  are  wholly  free. 

The  preacher  of  the  century  had  unconventional  methods. 
His  pulpit  was  usually  a  light  movable  rostrum,  with  four 
legs  and  four  panels,  from  which,  if  they  were  decorated  at 
all,  pictures  of  the  four  great  doctors  stared  down  at  the 
congregation.  Sometimes  the  preacher  would  set  up  his 
pulpit  at  the  chancel  steps,  sometimes  on  the  Gospel,  that 
is,  the  north,  side  of  the  altar,  and  sometimes  in  the  churchyard 
outside.  Always  he  would  stand  the  rood  near  by.  Fixed 
unmovable  pulpits  were  not  to  become  common  in  parish 
churches  for  another  hundred  years  ;  and  in  England  there 
are  none  surviving  older  than  1350.  But  stone  walls  do  not 
a  prison  make,  nor  stone  pulpits  a  sermon.  Peter  the  Hermit 
preached  half  the  husbands  of  Europe  into  crusading  armies, 
whilst  he  sat  astride  a  mule.  John  of  Vicenza,  a  famous 
thirteenth  century  mission  preacher,  used  to  mount  a  platform 
sixty  feet  high  ;  whilst  Berthold  of  Ratisbon  far  surpassed 
him  by  regularly  climbing  a  church  tower,  waving  a  flag  to 
attract  a  congregation,  and  then  preaching  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  which,  it  was  said,  could  be  heard  miles  away. 

The  comparatively  free  and  easy  posture  adopted  by  the 
twelfth  century  preacher  was  reflected  in  his  discourse, 
whereat  he  came  in  for  both  praise  and  blame  from  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  For  the  sermon  rapidly  developed  a  technique,  and 
set  forms  for  its  delivery  ;  and  later  practitioners  of  the 
sermon,  considered  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression,  con¬ 
demned  the  twelfth  century  preachers  for  their  lack  of  set 
forms  and  constraint.  They  liked  to  hear  sermons  which 
conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  preaching  text  books,  and  the 
preaching  which  later  became  the  vogue  has  been  described 
by  a  modern  scholar.  Professor  Haskins,  as  consisting  of 
“  elaborate  sub-divisions,  piling  of  text  on  text,  senses  literal 
and  allegorical,  tropological  and  anagogical”.  It  sounds 
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wearisome,  and  there  were  many  who  found  it  so,  among 
them  a  fifteenth  century  Oxford  Chancellor,  who  regretfully 
recalled  the  preaching  of  the  twelfth  century,  contrasting  it 
with  the  arid  formalism  of  his  own  times. 

The  Chancellor’s  implied  condemnation  of  the  sermons 
of  his  own  time  was  undoubtedly  justified.  They  were,  in 
fact,  uncommonly  dull,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  their 
intricate  but  formally  correct  dullness  was  in  the  least  effective 
unto  salvation.  A  very  slight  study,  moreover,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  their  ineffective  dullness  was  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  two  faults  suggested  by  Professor  Haskins,  too  great 
an  ingenuity  in  symbolic  interpretation,  and  too  great  a 
readiness  to  pile  text  on  text.  Two  examples  may  suffice. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  lived  a  monk 
called  Radulphus.  An  orator  of  momentary  reputation,  he 
got  it  into  his  head  that  whenever  the  word  “  nemo  ”  appeared 
in  the  Gospel,  as  for  example,  when  our  Lord  declared  '  No 
man  hath  ascended  into  Heaven  ”,  a  definite  spirit,  or  demiurge, 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed,  whose  name  was  Nemo.  Thus 
reasoning,  Radulphus  performed  the  uncommon  feat  of 
drawing  out  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  an  entirely  new  hero. 
He  therefore  wrote  “  A  Sermon  upon  Nemo  ”,  which  he 
dedicated  to  a  cardinal,  a  part  of  which  runs  : 

Nemo's  authority  grew  deservedly  so  great  that,  as  though  scorning 
earthly  things  he  soared  with  a  marvellous  flight  to  the  highest  Heaven, 
as  it  is  written,  "  Nemo  hath  ascended  into  Heaven”. 

Other  wonders  also  Nemo  performed.  He  hath  seen  God. 
He  knoweth  the  Son.  In  fact.  Nemo  is  the  real  hero  of  the 
piece.  It  is  not  a  joke,  but  merely  an  illustration  of  what 
may  happen  when  the  ignorant  start  searching  for  symbolic 
meanings. 

The  other  example  comes  from  a  sermon  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Arundel.  He 
preached  it  on  a  very  memorable  occasion,  at  the  formal 
deposition  of  Richard  II  in  1399.  ‘All  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
the  Bishops  and  Mitred  Abbots  were  assembled  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  when,  at  last,  the  one  King  was  deposed  and  his 
successor  declared  chosen  amid  a  scene  of  immense  solemnity, 
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the  Archbishop  rose,  and,  with  every  eye  turned  upon  him 
on  this  obviously  historic  occasion,  began  to  deliver  his 
sermon.  Mercifully,  it  was  short,  for  it  was  very  wearisome. 
The  Archbishop  allowed  himself  about  ten  minutes.  He  has 
directed  his  attention  to  the  Pauline  phrase,  “  When  I  was 
a  child  I  thought  as  a  child  and  this  thought  started  him  along 
the  analogical  bypath,  which  thenceforward  he  never  left. 
He  examined  thoroughly  and  at  length  all  the  analogies 
suggested  to  him  by  his  Pauline  quotation,  and  succeeded 
in  the  process  in  quoting  four  times  from  Ecclesiastes^  and 
also  from  KingSy  Isaiahy  and  Wisdom^  No  mean  feat  in  a 
sermon  lasting  for  ten  minutes  at  most. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Archbishop's  sermon  is  typical  of 
the  pulpit  literature  of  the  time,  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  called 
the  Era  of  Excessive  Quotation.  And  just  as  preachers  did 
not  think  of  climbing  into  their  pulpits  without  quiverfuls  of 
good  authoritative  texts  to  back  their  arguments,  so  when 
people  sat  down  to  write  letters  or  compose  treatises,  their 
first  care  was  usually  to  turn  up  Augustine  and  see  what 
he  had  to  say  on  the  point.  Then  they  would  turn  to  Jerome, 
Gregory  of  Nanzianzen,  and  so  work  through  the  Fathers. 
Then  when  they  had  collected  from  that  vast  library  every 
sentence  which  could  be  made  to  bear  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
they  peppered  their  pages  with  the  quotations  they  had 
gathered. 

No  doubt  that  seems  a  libel  on  mediaeval  authorship  ;  but 
although  it  is  in  fact  a  generalisation  to  which  the  exceptions 
are  multitudinous,  it  is  not  so  libellous  as  might  be  supposed. 
Consider,  for  example,  so  magnificent  a  specimen  of  mediaeval 
literature  as  the  love-letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  No 
discerning  reader  can  doubt  their  spontaneity.  Yet  they  are 
crammed  full  of  quotations.  In  one  of  them  Abelard  began  : 
“  For  of  how  great  a  place  before  God  and  His  saints  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  may  obtain;  many  testimonies  and  examples 
occur.”  Then,  of  course,  he  was  well  away,  and  within  two 
pages  of  print  quoted  from  Moses,  Elijah,  Elisha,  David, 
Jephthah,  Jeremiah,  Martha  and  Mary,  St.  Paul,  Gregory, 
and  Clovis.  In  her  reply,  Heloise,  not  to  be  outdone,  lays 
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under  contribution  within  the  same  space  Delilah,  David, 
Solomon,  Job,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Gregory. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  dead  weight  which  they  carry,  the  letters 
are  living,  vital  documents.  Neither  was  indulging  in  a  mere 
parade  of  erudition,  nor  consciously  writing  to  the  cramped 
limits  of  a  literary  formula.  To  quote  was,  in  fact,  a  mediaeval 
literary  instinct,  which  has  laid  a  dead  hand  upon  very  many 
written  documents,  whether  sermons  or  more  formal  treatises. 
In  consequence,  and  speaking  generally,  the  formal  sermon 
in  church  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  was  usually  uninspiring. 
In  a  hundred  ways,  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  great  days  of 
religion,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  maintain  that  they  were 
also  the  days  of  great  preaching. 

Yet  not  all  sermons  were  formally  delivered  in  church. 
There  was  also  a  mass  of  informal  mission  preaching  in  the 
open  air,  and  possibly  never,  in  all  the  world’s  history,  have 
better  mission  sermons  been  preached.  Nor  has  the  moralist’s 
tale  ever  again  reached  the  heights  of  artistry  and  effectiveness 
to  which  Caesarius,  the  Novice  Master  of  Heisterbach,  raised 
it.  As  for  evangelistic  preaching,  Bernadino  of  Siena,  the  great 
friar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  stood  then,  and  stands  still,  in 
a  class  by  himself.  He  would  take  his  stand  in  the  market 
place,  ring  his  bell  vigorously,  and  deliver  himself : 

We  have  to  speak  this  morning  of  the  love  and  affection  that  a  man 
should  bear  to  his  wife,  and  she  to  her  husband.  She  who  is  wise  hath 
brought  her  daughter  to  this  morning’s  sermon :  she  who  is  but  so-so 
hath  left  her  in  bed.  O  how  much  better  hadst  thou  done  to  bring  her 
to  hear  this  true  doctrine.  But  to  the  point. 

How  wouldst  thou  have  thy  wife  ? — I  will  have  her  an  honest  woman 
— and  thou  art  dishonest,  that  is  not  well.  I  would  have  her  active — 
and  thou  art  a  very  sluggard.  Obedient — and  thou  obeyest  neither 
father  nor  mother  nor  any  man ;  thou  deservest  her  not.  Peaceful — 
and  thou  wouldst  storm  at  a  straw  if  it  crossed  thy  path.  I  would  not 
have  a  cock — well,  thou  art  no  hen.  I  answer  if  thou  wouldst  have  her 
thus,  it  is  fitting  that  thou  shouldst  be  the  same.  Even  as  thou  seekest 
a  fair,  virtuous  and  good  spouse,  so  think  likewise  how  she  would  fain 
have  a  husband  prudent,  discreet,  good,  and  fulfilled  of  all  virtue. 

Well  might  he  say,  “  Mark  me,  women,  that  I  hold  with 
you  so  far  as  to  say  that  ye  love  your  husbands  better  than 
they  love  you.”  He  was  possibly  the  first  feminist.  And 
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so  it  went  on,  with  little  humours,  apt  little  stories  to  which 
no  one  could  fail  to  listen,  and  rising  now  and  then  to  a  great 
height  of  passion,  morning  after  morning  in  the  market  at 
Siena,  and  in  many  other  towns.  And  though  there  was 
none  to  compare  with  Bernadino,  mission  preachers  were 
plentiful  in  all  countries,  and  open-air  mission  preaching 
achieved  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  perfection  of  technique. 

What,  then,  is  the  formula  which  will  resolve  these  opposites 
of  extreme  caution  and  gay  recklessness  in  the  spoken  word  ? 
The  answer  is  but  a  guess,  but  no  worse  for  that,  as  it  is  merely 
tedious  to  raise  questions  for  which  the  proper  answer  comes 
pat.  Possibly  it  is  that  behind  the  more  formal  preaching 
there  lurked  an  unconscious  fear  of  lapsing  into  heresy.  Such 
a  fear  was  by  no  means  absurd  when  people  like  St.  Bernard, 
and  after  him  the  Inquisitors,  were  about.  That  fear  resulted 
in  reserve,  in  stilted  expression,  in  a  natural  desire  to  be  certain 
of  one’s  authority  before  committing  oneself.  Congregations 
in  church  no  doubt  contained  more  amateur  theologians,  whose 
joy  it  was  to  catch  the  preacher  tripping,  than  the  crowd  of 
fishwives  who  listened  entranced  to  Bernadino  of  Siena. 
The  amateur  theologian  in  the  congregation  of  to-day — the 
deacon’s  terror — is  not  unknown  in  any  church  ;  but  catch 
the  preacher  as  often  as  he  may  in  travail  with  heresy,  formal 
accusations  before  the  Consistory  Court  do  not  often  happen, 
certainly  not  as  often  as  heresy  is  unwittingly  preached.  And 
even  if  formal  complaints  are  made  to  the  bishops,  it  is  not 
nowadays  observable  that  they  lose  many  nights’  sleep  about 
the  matter.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  heresy  was  an 
accusation  as  formidable  as  murder.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
we  still  have  in  the  Prayer  Book  a  formal  exhortation  to  the 
newly-married  which  is  one  long  mass  of  quotations,  which 
few  ever  read  and  fewer  hear.  In  Cranmer’s  time,  and  for 
centuries  before  him,  you  had  to  be  careful  what  you  were 
saying. 


A  KIND  HEART 


By  Yvon  Lapaquellerie  ' 

Through  St.  Bonnet,  a  small  town  in  the  Saintonge, 
runs  the  highway  from  Bordeaux  to  St.  Malo,  very 
wide  and  very  smooth,  between  two  rows  of  small  and 
modest  houses.  Here  and  there  against  the  white  plaster 
front  grape-vines  are  tacked  up,  with  bluish-green  stains 
behind  them  showing  where  they  have  been  sprinkled  with 
copperas  against  the  phylloxera.  The  neat  highway  skirts  the 
untidy  market-place,  where  the  peasants  bring  their  stock  to 
sell  on  Saturdays. 

Monsieur  Ludovic  Pouponneau  was  the  mayor  of  St.  Bonnet. 
When  he  was  nearing  fifty  a  freak  of  fortune  had  pushed  this 
easy-going  bachelor  into  politics.  Or  rather,  public  opinion 
had  pitched  him  in.  He  was  so  kindhearted,  so  obliging  to 
everyone,  and  therefore  everyone  said  :  “  This  is  the  mayor 
we  want.*’ 

So  mayor  of  St.  Bonnet  he  was,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
council  for  the  department.  The  semi-annual  trip  to  La 
Rochelle  disturbed  his  regular  habits,  but  he  had  no  great 
strength  of  character  and  he  yielded  easily  to  flattery.  He 
accepted  a  place  on  the  council,  and  finally  came  to  enjoy 
spending  a  few  days  twice  a  year  at  the  departmental  capital. 
The  meetings  gave  him  an  excuse  for  indulging  in  a  mild  spree, 
and  goodwill  flourished  in  the  warmth  of  good  cheer  and 
good  company. 

Ludovic  Pouponneau  was  at  peace  with  the  world.  Kindli¬ 
ness  shone  from  his  ruddy  cheeks,  beamed  from  his  bovine 
eye  and  flourished  in  his  luxuriant  beard.  He  was  fond  of 
his  table  and  fond  of  his  cook,  he  was  proud  of  his  cellar.  He 
called  it  his  library  This  bold  figure  of  speech  had  given  him 
a  reputation  for  wit  and  had  become  the  subject  of  a  standing 
joke.  When  a  new  teacher  came  to  town,  the  wits  would  send 
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him  to  Monsieur  Pouponneau  :  “You  like  to  read  ?  Go  ask 
Monsieur  Pouponneau  for  a  book  from  his  library.”  And  the 
mayor,  who  never  missed  a  chance,  would  open  a  bottle  and 
everybody  would  drink  his  health,  while  he  nudged  the 
teacher  :  “  If  all  books  were  like  mine,  eh,  it  wouldn’t  be  so 
hard  to  teach  the  little  rascals  to  read  !  ” 

A  more  feminine  passion  cheered  the  heart  and  garden  of 
the  old  bachelor,  a  passion  for  dahlias.  Whenever  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  new  variety  by  cross-fertilization  he 
would  bestow  a  name  upon  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  rose,  and  enter 
it  in  his  register  with  its  description  and  its  place  of  residence. 

Monsieur  Pouponneau  saved  his  best  manure  for  his  dahlias. 
With  his  own  hands  he  tied  the  flowers  to  their  stakes,-  aided 
by  his  servant,  whom  he  scolded  and  teased  by  turns.  She 
would  laugh  with  all  her  might,  or  else,  if  he  went  too  far, 
would  lose  her  temper  and  put  him  in  his  place  ;  and  on  such 
occasions  her  peasant  patois  would  come  to  the  surface.  In 
the  Saintonge,  where  the  northern  and  southern  races  meet 
and  clash,  L^ocadie  represented  the  latter.  Fair,  fat,  and 
approaching  forty,  she  was  a  master  hand  about  the  house. 
She  had  absolute  control  over  the  mayor  by  reason  of  her 
excellent  cooking  and  her  herb  doctoring.  She  knew  all  his 
weak  spots,  could  put  him  in  or  out  of  humour,  and  handled 
him  as  dexterously  as  she  did  her  pots  and  pans  and  kitchen 
herbs.  She  gave  orders  to  the  tenants,  interfered  in  municipal 
affairs  and  promised  her  support  to  those  seeking  favours. 
They  were  careful  to  keep  on  her  right  side,  for  it  was  also 
the  right  side  of  the  mayor. 

A  line  of  petitioners  filed  through  Monsieur  Pouponneau ’s 
office,  asking  to  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  asking  to  have  their 
relatives  sent  there,  asking  for  exemption  from  taxes,  com¬ 
pensation  for  damage  suffered  from  accident,  fire  or  flood. 
Some  dreamed  of  a  co-operative  wine  cellar,  some  of  electric 
light  for  the  village,  some  of  a  motor  ’bus  to  put  their  place 
on  the  map. 

On  market  days  the  peasants  left  their  baskets  with  Poupon¬ 
neau  while  they  went  to  eat  at  the  inn,  they  left  their  carts 
in  his  yard,  and  the  whole  house  was  open  to  all  comers.  The 
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country  people  took  this  day  to  lay  their  disputes  before  him, 
and  he  dealt  out  justice.  He  set  out  food  and  drink  for  his 
callers  and  welcomed  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Though  a 
servant  of  the  law,  he  knew  how  to  mitigate  its  rigours,  and  his 
clemency  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  incorruptible 
gendarmes. 

Sergeant  Homparat,  who  commanded  the  three  gendarmes, 
had  his  brain  compressed  in  an  extremely  narrow  skull.  He 
was  long,  lean  and  tanned. 

Why,  when  his  time  for  marrying  was  long  since  past,  did 
it  ever  enter  the  sergeant’s  head  to  take  a  wife  ?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  sergeant  one  evening  brought  to  headquarters  a 
blushing  bride.  His  three  subordinates,  all  shining  blue  and 
silver,  like  mackerel,  failed  to  be  impressed  by  either  bride  or 
blushes,  but  their  wives  had  to  make  room  for  the  newcomer. 

They  had  to  give  up  part  of  the  space  for  their  clothes-lines, 
to  abandon  garden  beds  laboriously  reclaimed  from  stubborn 
clay,  they  had  to  restore  the  best  hen-house.  The  new  lady’s 
doe  rabbit  fought  and  vanquished  a  former  tenant  of  the  hutch, 
and  their  owners  passed  the  compliments  of  the  occasion  to 
each  other. 

What  was  more,  Madame  Homparat,  occupied  with  her 
honeymoon  and  her  new  housekeeping,  neglected  to  make 
friends  in  the  town,  and  failed  to  return  the  call  with  which 
she  was  honoured  by  the  mayor’s  cook.  The  other  three,  on 
the  contrary,  had  at  once  won  L^ocadie  over  to  their  side — 

L^ocadie,  who  was  as  sensitive  as  a  microphone.  From  the 

very  first  day  they  began  to  peddle  their  grievances  to  her 

door,  but  she  waited  to  hear  the  other  side  before  deciding  in  | 

the  matter.  The  other  side  failed  to  appear. 

Then  the  ground  beneath  the  feet  of  the  bride  and  groom 
began  to  be  honeycombed  with  mines.  Disputes  arose  in  the 
barracks,  and  the  Homparats  supposed  that  the  trouble  was 
confined  within  the  four  walls,  but  already  Monsieur  Poupon-  1 

neau,  wrought  upon  by  the  daily  tattling  of  Leocadie,  was  1 

beginning  to  remark  innocently  to  the  sub-prefect : 

“  Since  that  sergeant  brought  his  wife  to  the  barracks  every-  , 

thing  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse.  It  hasn’t  affected  | 

I 
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his  work  yet,  but  all  the  same  he  ought  to  have  asked  to  change 
his  post  when  he  married 

The  servant  kept  her  master  warm  on  the  subject : 

“  It’s  a  shame  to  leave  such  people  here  !  That  great  good- 
for-nothing  Homparat  woman  is  so  foul-mouthed  that  the  other 
three  ladies  are  thinking  of  moving  into  the  court  to  do  their 
work.  They  are  already  taking  their  sewing  out  to  the  woods 
in  all  this  heat — a  shame,  I  call  it !  ” 

One  day  the  most  excitable  of  the  three  women  tearfully 
proclaimed  that  the  sergeant  had  killed  her  kitten  out  of  pure 
spite,  breaking  into  her  kitchen  at  night  for  that  express 
purpose ; 

“  He  washed  up  the  blood  so  he  wouldn’t  be  caught,  and  he 
threw  the  poor  thing  out  into  the  road  !  ” 

Things  were  getting  worse  and  worse,  she  was  losing  her 
mind  with  worry,  she  couldn’t  stand  it  a  minute  longer. 

“  Do  you  hear  that  ?  ”  cried  L6ocadie,  fists  on  hips,  and  her 
little  grey  eyes  boring  like  gimlets  into  Monsieur  Pouponneau’s 
very  soul. 

He  was  so  kindhearted  !  He  was  shocked  to  hear  that  the 
kitten  was  dead,  he  was  indignant  to  find  that  the  Homparats 
got  up  at  night  to  push  the  other  ladies’  geraniums  off  their 
windowsills,  or  to  sprinkle  them  with  corrosive  acids. 

“  All  the  same,  Homparat  had  better  look  out  ”,  L^ocadie 
would  add  maliciously ;  “he  had  better  be  careful  how  he 
plays  tricks  on  honest  people.” 

She  looked  into  the  sergeant’s  professional  record,  but  found 
only  proofs  of  his  excessive  zeal.  Homparat  was  inclined  to 
be  too  particular.  One  day,  he  asked  Eusebe,  who  operated 
the  sole  taxi  in  the  town,  to  take  him  to  La  Rochelle.  During 
the  trip  he  inspected  the  car,  and  when  he  got  there  he  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  to  the  effect  that  Eusebe  was  driving  without 
a  licence. 

“  People  don’t  do  such  things  ”,  muttered  L^ocadie. 

From  this  time  on  the  mayor  looked  with  disfavour  on 
Homparat. 

When  the  district  discovered  how  the  mayor  felt  about  it, 
all  the  tramps,  chicken  thieves,  poachers,  smugglers,  pedlars 
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and  other  small  fry  rushed  to  his  office  to  enter  their  complaints 
against  the  gendarmes. 

By  his  severity  Homparat  was  neutralizing  the  genial 
clemency  of  Monsieur  Pouponneau,  and  this  root  of  evil  must 
be  extirpated  from  St.  Bonnet.  The  kitten  was  dead,  the 
gendarmes*  wives  were  pining  away,  the  country  was  groaning 
under  the  heel  of  oppression,  and  the  sergeant  would  have  to 
vacate  the  barracks. 

“  Your  Honour  *’,  said  Pouponneau  to  the  sub-prefect,  “  it 
has  come  to  this  :  it  is  impossible  to  retain  Sergeant  Homparat 
at  St.  Bonnet.’* 

The  sub-prefect,  infatuated  with  his  own  small  importance, 
got  rid  of  Monsieur  Pouponneau  by  recommending  patience. 

“  I  know  all  about  the  case  **,  he  told  the  prefect,  to  whom 
Pouponneau  had  gone  with  the  same  story.  “  Pouponneau  is 
all  right,  but  a  little  hot-headed.** 

“  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  something  must  be 
wrong,**  replied  the  chief  official  of  the  department.  “  Poupon¬ 
neau  is  such  a  kindhearted  man  1  He  is  incapable  of  wronging 
anybody.  You  know  he  spends  his  time  obliging  all  and 
sundry,  and  he  keeps  me  swamped  with  letters  about  his 
prot6g6s.  This  sergeant  can’t  amount  to  much.  Look  into 
the  matter  and  let  me  have  your  report.” 

The  kitten  was  dead,  the  flower  pots  were  in  pieces  and  the 
gendarmes*  wives  had  taken  to  the  woods  to  get  away  from 
Madame  Homparat  and  her  wicked  tongue.  The  sub-prefect 
found  that  to  put  in  his  report,  and  nothing  more.  Homparat 
had  twenty  years  of  service  to  his  credit,  ten  of  them  at  St. 
Bonnet,  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  scratch  against  his 
record. 

So  the  case  was  carried  higher  up,  to  the  sergeant’s  superiors. 

There  is  an  old  song  to  the  effect  that  when  one  gendarme 
laughs  the  rest  at  least  smile.  This  means  that  they  hang 
together  extremely  well.  The  lieutenant  of  the  gendarmerie, 
being  requested  to  submit  a  report  on  the  Homparat  case, 
protected  his  sergeant.  The  captain  protected  them  both,  the 
major  protected  the  three  of  them,  and  the  colonel  took  all  four 
under  his  wing.  All  the  reports  fitted  nicely  together,  without 
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leaving  the  slightest  chink.  They  were  like  those  schoolroom 
charts  that  show  the  liquid  and  dry  measures  :  the  gill,  which 
is  very  tiny  indeed,  is  exactly  like  the  pint  except  for  size,  and 
the  pint  is  like  the  quart,  the  quart  like  the  gallon,  and  so  on 
up  to  the  bushel. 

Pouponneau  was  embittered.  His  good  wine  turned  sour 
on  his  tongue,  and  his  liver  went  bad.  L^ocadie  was  able  to 
relieve  his  liver  attacks,  but  as  she  took  away  the  poultices  she 
tore  his  vitals,  like  a  magpie  imitating  the  vulture  of  Prome¬ 
theus.  She  gleaned  all  the  scandal  of  the  parish  for  evidence 
against  the  sergeant.  The  conflict  furnished  entertainment  for 
the  town,  which  followed  it  as  the  crows  in  the  Colosseum  would 
follow  a  gladiatorial  show. 

Monsieur  Pouponneau  raged  in  vain.  Fidgeting  in  his  bed, 
he  would  moan  :  “  This  affair  has  turned  my  blood  I  ”  And 
in  the  face  of  each  new  grievance  he  would  call  the  canopy  over 
his  head  to  witness  that  he  would  never  be  rid  of  that  man. 

Anger  had  put  him  to  bed,  and  rage  got  him  out  of  it.  He 
went  to  the  sub-prefect,  he  went  to  the  prefect,  he  even  went 
to  Bordeaux  to  see  the  colonel  who  had  charge  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes  in  the  region. 

He  poured  out  his  woes  to  his  friends,  and  unburdened 
himself  to  his  colleagues  on  the  general  council : 

“  Serious  situation  at  present  .  .  .  population  up  in  arms 
against  a  sergeant  ...  a  villain  who  is  in  open  revolt  against 
my  authority  ”. 

“  No  fault  to  be  found  with  Sergeant  Homparat  the 
reports  reiterated  monotonously ;  “  a  transfer  of  post  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  in  the  present  state  of  the  case,  since  Homparat 
has  not  asked  to  be  changed  and  since  his  record  is  perfect 

Monsieur  Pouponneau  proclaimed  abroad  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  gone  to  pot  and  that  the  army  was  a  filthy  mess. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  liver,  of  his  monomania  and  of 
L^ocadie,  the  mayor  stooped  to  coarseness.  He  grew  thin, 
and  his  hand  shook  among  his  dahlias. 

His  friends  grew  indignant  at  the  inertia  of  the  officials. 
The  vision  of  the  little  sub-prefect  began  to  grow  somewhat 
distorted,  and  he  threw  an  image  on  the  prefectorial  screen 
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which  distorted  the  facts  still  more,  being  farther  away  from 
them.  But  the  various  superiors  of  Homparat,  whether  at  the 
sub-prefecture,  La  Rochelle  or  Bordeaux  itself,  examined  the 
case  on  bases  so  geometrical  that  they  obtained  the  same 
result  as  at  St.  Bonnet. 

The  colonel,  in  Homparat ’s  eyes,  was  somewhat  like  God  : 
he  occasionally  manifested  his  existence,  but  so  far  away  that 
one  scarcely  dared  give  him  a  thought  for  fear  of  offending  him. 
He  held  converse  with  humanity  only  through  satellites. 

Nevertheless  one  fine  day  this  dalai-lama  exposed  his 
divinity  to  the  eyes  of  the  brigade  at  St.  Bonnet,  which  he 
came  to  inspect  in  person  : 

“  You  are  a  good  servant  of  the  Republic  ”,  said  he  bluntly 
to  Homparat,  ”  and  I  have  no  observations  to  make.  But  the 
situation  between  you  and  the  mayor  is  becoming  so  strained 
that  I  advise  you  to  ask  to  be  transferred.  You  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  rank,  and  you  can  choose  your  own  post  ”. 

Pale,  trembling,  standing  stiff  at  attention,  Homparat 
replied  :  “  Colonel,  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  I  cannot. 
To  retreat  would  be  to  admit  that  HE  is  right.  I  am  deaf 
and  blind  to  anything  that  HE  can  do,  but  I  have  the  honour  of 
my  shoulder  straps  to  defend  ”. 

The  colonel,  with  five  silver  stripes  on  his  own  sleeve,  was 
touched  to  his  warrior’s  heart.  He  executed  a  right-about 
face  and  charged  the  town  hall.  He  hoped  to  bring  the  mayor 
to  terms  at  once,  but  Pouponneau  launched  a  vigorous  counter¬ 
attack.  He  went  into  such  a  rage  that  even  L^ocadie 
feared  she  might  have  stoked  the  engine  too  hard,  and  tried  to 
reduce  the  head  of  steam.  In  the  end,  the  colonel  had  to 
retreat. 

And  then  the  sergeant  got  the  second  blow  beneath  his  belt : 
promotion  and  a  choice  of  posts,  or  compulsory  removal  if  he 
persisted  in  staying  on  at  St.  Bonnet,  where  his  presence  had 
become  impossible. 

His  wife  begged  him  to  yield,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  : 

”  Take  it,  Emilien  ”,  she  wailed. 

He  looked  at  his  shoulder  straps  so  long  coveted,  so  proudly 
baptised,  so  worthily  worn,  and  shook  his  head. 
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The  sergeant’s  wife  grew  pale  and  thin.  Her  enemies  said 
that  she  was  wasting  away  with  spite. 

The  order  came  to  proceed  to  Royan.  He  went  about  his 
packing  slowly  and  methodically,  showing  neither  spite  nor 
pride,  and  took  correct  leave  of  everyone,  friend  and  enemy. 
He  could  not  protest,  for  protests  are  the  privilege  of  the 
obedient,  and  a  protest  is  in  itself  a  form  of  disobedience.  So 
he  went  off  to  his  post  at  Royan. 

When  he  got  there,  he  very  simply  hanged  himself.  He  was 
a  man  who  found  it  impossible  to  cope  with  life. 

When  tlie  news  reached  St.  Bonnet,  they  said  that  he  was 
merely  out  of  his  head.  “  Since  his  marriage,  you  know  ...” 

Monsieur  Pouponneau  was  magnanimous,  and  forgot 
his  grievances. 

“  Poor  fellow,  he  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  We 
stood  him  here  as  long  as  we  could,  which  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
longed  his  life  a  little  while,  but  as  soon  as  he  went  elsewhere 
he  understood  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  do  away 
with  himself.” 

The  good  man  felt  better  at  once,  took  down  his  vast  straw 
hat  from  its  peg,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and,  like 
a  rustic  god  emanating  peace,  kindliness  and  abundance,  went 
into  his  garden. 

There  he  planted  his  dahlia  bulbs  with  great  care,  the 
faithful  L^ocadie  following  him  step  by  step,  at  once  his 
servant  and  his  guardian. 
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By  Eric  Linklater 

My  American  friends  refuse  to  admit  that  my  knowledge 
of  their  country  is  either  so  extensive,  so  profound,  or 
so  accurate  as  I  myself  maintain  it  to  be.  But  without 
re-opening  that  argument  let  me  make  one  irrefutable  assertion: 
I  know  enough  about  America  to  realise  the  impossibility  of 
saying  anything  either  inclusive  or  conclusive  about  it  in  an 
article  so  brief  as  this  is  going  to  be. 

What  I  therefore  propose  to  do  is  simply  to  describe  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  which  some  day  I  hope  to  make.  I  shall 
travel  only  in  country  through  which  I  have  travelled  before, 
and  the  desire  to  revisit  familiar  scenes  must  be  their  recom¬ 
mendation.  For  though  there  is  much  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  that  I  have  not  seen,  those  places  which  I  have 
visited  so  attract  me  that  I  wish  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
them  before  exploring  new  territory. 

I  shall  start  in  early  autumn  and  go  first  to  New  York. 
A  new  spire  or  two  will  have  thrust  their  skyward  way  among 
the  lofty  towers,  the  aspiring  roofs,  of  that  arrogant  skyline ; 
for  New  York  is  not  content  to  impress  you  with  its  magni¬ 
ficence,  but  must  constantly  excite  you  with  its  novelty.  The 
Himalayas  remain  dully  satisfied  with  Everest  and  Kanchen- 
junga,  but  the  restless  mountain-makers  of  America  yearly  add 
to  their  architectural  range  some  fantastic  Cotopaxi  or  brilliant 
Chimborazo.  And  so  Manhattan  is  not  only  the  most  impressive 
man-made  landfall  in  the  world,  but  the  most  interesting,  since 
it  is  always  new. 

The  geography  of  that  crowded  region  between  Harlem  and 
the  Battery  is  now  so  widely  known,  from  novelists’  descriptions 
and  the  cinema  if  not  from  personal  inspection,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  it,  about  its  flora — the 
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extravagantly  coloured  lights  of  Broadway,  the  shop-windows  in 
Fifth  Avenue — or  its  fauna — which  include  items  so  diverse  and 
readily  recognisable  as  tropical  fishes  in  the  Aquarium ;  baton- 
twirling  policemen  ;  subway  crowds  ;  models  for  Street  Scene 
Wall  Street  dramas,  and  Park  Avenue  comedies ;  and  the 
exquisite  evening-tide  of  outward-bound  stenographers.  All  this 
is  familiar  stuff  that  has  passed  into  the  world’s  consciousness. 

Let  us,  then,  take  train  to  Chicago,  where  the  adventurous 
traveller  will  be  sadly  disappointed  to  meet  no  desperadoes,  to 
hear  neither  the  harsh  rattle  of  a  machine-gun  nor  the  duller 
report  of  an  abbreviated  shot-gun  ;  and  where  the  aesthetic 
traveller  may  also  be  disappointed  if  he  travels  into  the  city’s 
hinterland.  Chicago’s  lake-front  is  superb.  It  rivals  New 
York.  [But  hidden  by  that  elegant  fa9ade  are  miles  of  dreary 
streets,  an  urban  dullness  hardly  superior  to  Glasgow.  Yet 
that  frontal  palisade  of  skyscrapers  is  worth  seeing,  and  in  my 
journey — whatever  it  may  be  in  yours — Chicago  is  only  a 
midway  halt  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  I  follow 
the  sun  and  feel  no  shame  in  confessing  the  lure  of  the  Far  West. 

From  Chicago  the  railway  takes  you  through  the  rich  but 
dullish  corn-growing  country  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  You  see 
black  soil,  small  creeks,  farm-buildings  in  a  cluster  of  nondes¬ 
cript  trees.  Then  the  land  grows  rougher,  the  corn  does  not 
grow  so  close,  it  looks  wilder,  with  whitish  leaves  blowing. 
Then  grasslands  come  and  rolling  country.  Nebraska  goes 
by  under  the  night  and  in  the  morning  you  are  in  Wyoming, 
climbing  a  long  slope.  There  are  mountains  on  the  horizon, 
pale  blue  and  dark  blue,  and  in  a  gap  between  them  a  glistening 
mountain-mass  streaked  with  snow.  Wyoming  flows  in 
proud  and  lovely  lines,  unstopped  by  trees  or  buildings.  There 
is  a  lambent  sky  and  the  air  is  clear  as  spring  water.  Clouds  of 
diverse  and  amazing  shapes — waves  and  heraldic  animals, 
crowns  and  capes  and  white  peninsulas  striped  with  ivory 
shadows — go  their  comely  way  upon  a  clear  and  soft  blue  sea. 

West  of  Laramie  the  grass  begins  to  disappear  and  sage¬ 
brush  takes  its  place.  The  mountains  disappear.  Lines  grow 
rougher.  This  is  half-desert  country  and  nearly  waterless. 
It  rises  into  bare  little  table-lands  with  scarred  sides  and  jagged 
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promontories,  shading  from  dirty  chalk  to  brown,  and  seeming 
to  have  been  clawed  by  giant  finger-nails.  There  are  cnimbly- 
looking  cliffs  with  isolated  pinnacles  and  ragged  bastions.  You 
see  a  few  wooden  yellow-painted  shacks,  a  muddy  road,  a 
deeply-scooped  river-bed  with  a  thin  stream,  and  dwarfish 
trees  and  shrubs.  Here  is  a  little  shabby  town  in  a  semi-circle  of 
cliffs,  shut  in  by  railway-sidings  full  of  box-cars  and  oil-trucks. 

Night  has  fallen  again  before  you  reach  the  long  narrow  cause¬ 
way  across  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  and  that  curious  voyage 
through  dark  and  clouded  water  seems  interminable.  In  the 
morning  a  blue  Nevada  sky  is  over  you  and  the  multi-coloured 
hills  of  Nevada  are  all  about  you.  Some  of  them  take  on  a 
mulberry  hue  as  the  day  grows.  You  pass  through  a  canyon 
to  a  green  and  pleasant  land — which  is  Reno — surrounded  by 
mountains.  You  climb  the  steep  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  descend  to  the  hot  plain  of  California.  At  Oakland  you 
leave  the  train  and  by  ferry  cross  the  bay  to  San  Francisco. 

As  for  myself,  I  do  not  contemplate  a  speedy  departure  from 
San  Francisco.  It  is  a  grand  and  glamorous  city.  The  people 
are  proud  without  affectation,  gay  without  effort.  The  down¬ 
town  streets  seems  equally  divided  between  flower-sellers  and 
steamship  companies,  so  that  your  eyes  travel  from  catalogues 
of  all  the  ports  of  the  world  to  flaming  stands  of  roses  and  snow¬ 
banks  of  lilies.  On  Market  Street  there  are  four  tramcar- 
tracks,  and  often  the  huge  cars  race  abreast  with  iron  clamour. 
But  the  large  Pacific  air  makes  you  tolerant  of  the  din.  There 
are  restaurants  where  you  may  eat  contentedly  for  fifty  cents, 
and  magnificently  for  a  greater  price.  There  is  a  transplanted 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Fishing  Harbour,  and  a 
pleasant  Chinatown  where  you  will  be  heavily  overcharged  for 
your  purchases  of  silk  and  ivory.  But  to  be  economical  in 
San  Francisco  is  more  inappropriate  than  to  wear  a  yachting- 
cap  on  the  Jungfrau. 

There  are,  however,  certain  diversions  that  recommend 
themselves  equally  to  the  parsimonious  traveller  and  the  spend¬ 
thrift  ;  and  one  of  these  is  voyaging  by  ferry  between  the 
Bay  ports.  Go  to  Sausalito,  and  the  Golden  Gate  opens  to 
your  left.  Go  to  Berkeley,  and  the  bay  spreads  round  you 
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with  a  dazzle  of  sunshine  and  a  shout  of  wind.  Come  back  to 
San  Francisco  after  dark,  and  the  city  rises  before  you  in  a 
pyramid  of  lights.  You  can  occupy  charming  hours  with  ferry 
voyaging  and  spend  no  more  than  your  small  change. 

Now  after  staying  some  while  in  San  Francisco  it  is  my  plan 
to  go  southwards  and  spend  the  winter  in  New  Mexico.  But 
before  leaving  California  I  must  revisit  the  Yosemite  Valley 
and  some  of  the  small  Pacific  coast  towns — Monterey,  Carmel, 
and  Santa  Barbara.  Their  names  alone  are  guarantee  of  their 
quality.  But  America  is  full  of  lovely  and  fascinating  names. 
Think  of  Nebraska,  Idaho,  and  Kentucky  ;  consider  the  Rio 
Grande,  Santee,  Susquehanna,  and  Potomac  ;  chant  the  music 
of  Monongahela,  Onondaga,  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  ;  contemplate  Death  Valley  and  Tombstone, 
Wind  River  Canyon  and  the  Painted  Desert.  An  American 
Gazetteer  is  a  tone-poem  with  certain  elements  of  the  shilling 
shocker  thrown  in.  It  is  fatal  to  the  traveller  whose  imagina¬ 
tion  is  rich,  unruly,  or  inflammable  ;  and  so  without  striking 
further  geographic  chords — ^yet  think  of  Amarillo,  Chinco- 
teague,  and  Tuscaloosa  I — let  us  get  into  New  Mexico,  with 
no  more  than  a  brief  glance  en  route,  for  curiosity’s  sake,  at 
Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood. 

The  journey  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Fe  is  not  a  short  one, 
though  it  is  easy  to  accomplish.  American  trains  are  com¬ 
fortable,  and  the  chief  objection  to  spending  more  than  a  few 
hours  in  them  is  the  excessive  price  one  has  to  pay  for  meals. 
So  far  as  I  remember,  two  lettuce  leaves  cost  thirty-five  cents. 
To  the  hardened  traveller  of  native  origin,  however,  there 
are  ways  of  reducing  the  total  of  one’s  bill.  With  great  pleasure 
I  once  observed  a  commercial  traveller  entertaining  a  young 
woman  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  the  train.  They 
went  to  the  restaurant-car  for  lunch,  and  he  ordered  a  steak. 
Then  he  said  to  his  friend,  “  You  hungry  ?  ”  “  Not  very,” 
she  answered,  rather  pathetically  aware  of  the  frailty  of  her 
claim  upon  him.  She  ordered  only  spinach,  baked  potatoes, 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  Her  host  enquired  if  she  were  sure  that 
would  be  sufficient.  She  said  she  was  sure.  Then  he  said  that 
he  wasn’t  really  hungry  either,  and  wanted  no  vegetables  with 
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his  steak.  But  when  hers  arrived  she  offered  to  share  them, 
and  he  took  a  full  half.  This  use  of  hospitality  to  discount 
one’s  personal  bill  I  considered  admirable. 

Should  no  such  opportunity  of  economic  comradeship 
occur,  it  might  be  well  to  break  this  part  of  the  journey  by  a 
visit  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  which  is  not  far  from  the  main 
line.  Regarded  from  above,  the  canyon  is  rather  disappointing 
— a  ragged  interval  in  the  earth’s  surface  of  great  size  and  shape¬ 
lessness — but  seen  from  below,  from  the  banks  of  the  turbid 
rushing  river,  when  the  fantastic  cliffs  are  incarnadined  by 
the  rising  sun,  it  becomes  a  scene  of  impressive  splendour, 
grotesquely  ornamented  but  never  dwarfed  by  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  geology  in  its  most  rococo  mood. 

And  so  one  comes  to  Santa  Fe,  and  how  one  should  occupy 
one’s  time  there  I  cannot  recall.  There  is,  of  course,  desert 
scenery  in  abundance.  There  are  Indians,  Hopis  chiefly,  who 
will  permit  themselves  to  be  photographed  and  obligingly  sell 
the  products  of  their  craftsmanship.  There  are  articles  of 
Navajo  workmanship — brightly  coloured  blankets  and  in¬ 
tricate  silverware.  There  are  Indian  villages  near  by  of 
curious  construction,  and  ancient  cliff  dwellings.  There  is  a 
statue  to  Kit  Carson.  But  one  can  see  these  things  in  a  few 
days,  and  so  it  seems  that  the  greater  part  of  the  several  weeks 
I  propose  to  stay  in  New  Mexico  will  be  largely  unoccupied. 

But  this  will  not  really  present  a  problem  of  any  difficulty, 
for  time  will  pass  without  extraneous  aid.  The  weather 
is  perfect  and  leisure  has  become  naturalised  there.  Many 
artists  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe,  perhaps  for  this 
reason  as  much  as  for  the  scenery.  Upland  air  and  a  sapphire 
sky  do  away  with  the  need  for  artificial  amusement ;  mere 
existence  becomes  charged  with  exhilaration  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  a  deep  content  from  the  satisfying  distance  between 
horizons.  I  shall  re-read  Miss  Willa  Gather’s  Death  Comes  to 
the  Archbishop  while  I  am  there,  some  Western  thrillers  about 
pioneers  and  Billy  the  Kid  ;  and  selected  works  on  astronomy 
and  mathematical  physics  to  increase  the  gorgeous  profundity 
of  the  nightly  sky. 

Now  my  next  objective  is  New  Orleans,  and  I  shall  be  anxious 
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to  arrive  some  time  previous  to  the  Tuesday  before  Ash 
Wednesday,  when  they  celebrate  Mardi  Gras.  That  is  a  great 
occasion.  The  negro  processions,  I  believe,  are  even  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  white  people’s,  especially  to 
anyone  whose  sense  of  fun  is  robust,  and  whose  ears  are 
sufficiently  attuned  to  the  cadence  of  negro  speech  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  jocularities  that  pass  between  the  procession  and 
the  pavements. 

But  it  is  a  long  way  from  Santa  Fe  to  New  Orleans,  and  the 
intervening  Texas  landscape  becomes  rather  boring.  Yet 
any  Texan  will  assure  you  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  enter  his 
State,  and  to  journey  across  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  indication 
of  the  immensity  of  the  areas  that  make  up  the  United  States. 
Its  lateral  diameter,  I  think,  is  about  nine  hundred  miles. 
You  travel  in  the  centre  of  an  infinite  circle  of  red 
earth,  sprinkled  with  half-dry  water-courses,  rough-sided, 
savagely  red.  You  see  herds  of  fawn  and  cream-coloured 
cattle  ;  small  towns  open  to  the  sun,  shadeless  red  brick,  with 
the  main  street  at  right  angles  to  the  railway  ;  you  pass  gangs 
of  Mexican  labourers  in  stained  blue  overalls  and  tall  straw 
hats.  Sunset  is  a  dusky  gold  reflexion  of  the  vanished  sun. 
I  saw  a  girl  and  a  child  in  red  dresses  standing  against  the  West, 
and  their  dresses  looked  not  so  much  a  dark  red  as  a  red 
darkness. 

And  then  on  the  following  day  Louisiana  makes  a  sharp 
contrast,  for  instead  of  red  there  is  green  on  all  sides,  the  green 
of  swampy  and  rather  characterless  woods  that  seem  always 
ready  to  flood.  Thereafter  you  cross  the  Mississippi  and  come 
into  New  Orleans,  the  second  port  in  the  United  States,  though 
it  is  far  from  the  nearest  sea,  which  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  characteristics  of  New  Orleans — in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  a  large  town,  such  as  taxicabs, 
cinemas,  and  a  pattern  of  streets — are  its  wrought-iron  balconies, 
its  restaurants  where  you  may  grow  exquisitely  fat  upon 
Creole  cooking,  its  levees  that  hold  out  the  river,  its  pleasant 
historical  associations,  and  its  smart  cemeteries,  where  the 
dead  are  confined  in  tombs  built  above  the  earth,  because  to 
dig  into  the  earth  would  discover  not  a  grave  but  a  well. 
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In  New  Orleans  I  shall  amuse  myself  with  memories  of  the 
snakes  and  alligators  that  disputed  the  occupation  of  its 
swampy  willowed  site  with  the  first  settlers ;  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  invaders  who  preceded  the  Americans ;  of  the 
pirates  and  duellists  who  contributed  lively  chapters  to  its 
XIXth  Century  history  ;  and  of  the  disastrous  British  expedi¬ 
tion  against  it — in  1815  ? — that  culminated  in  a  British  defeat  to 
which  American  history-books  pay  more  attention  than  ours  do. 

Yet  musing  upon  colonial  history  will  occupy  only  part  of 
my  time.  As  much  will  be  spent  in  the  French  Market,  which 
has  the  attraction  not  only  of  a  surpassingly  rich  display  of 
fruits  and  vegetables — a  tropical  abundance,  a  gigantic  pro¬ 
vision  store  of  models  to  fill  every  gallery  in  the  world  with 
studies  of  gold  and  green  and  purple  still-life — but  also  possesses 
the  fascination  of  something  foreign  shown  in  isolation,  and 
so  in  concentration.  As  a  camel  looks  more  cushion-footed, 
huge,  and  peristaltic  in  the  Zoo  than  it  does  in  the  desert,  so 
does  the  French  Market  in  New  Orleans  look  more  French 
than  it  would  in  Amiens.  And  yet  not  wholly  French,  for  its 
Frenchness  is  a  survival  tempered  by  many  years  beneath  a 
different  sky.  The  market-gardeners  who  sit  beneath  their 
wagons  in  the  sun,  who  eat  in  dark  restaurant-cells  by  the 
pavement,  and  fasten  straw  bonnets  on  their  horses’  heads, 
are  a  people  by  themselves,  insulated  by  a  foreign  tongue,  by 
the  earthy  smell  of  potatoes,  and  the  sweet  mingled  smell  of 
pineapples,  water-melons,  cantaloups,  and  yellow  plums. 

Now  comes  another  longish  journey,  through  Alabama  and 
Georgia  to  Charleston  in  South  Carolina.  In  Alabama  you 
will  see  a  red  soil  blanched  and  dusty  under  the  sun  ;  sluggish 
streams  crawling  through  dense  rough  undergrowth  ;  trees 
dragged  down  by  falling  creepers  to  the  yellow  water  beneath 
them.  You  will  see  leisurely  men,  lean  and  slack-kneed,  in 
soiled  white  clothes  and  big  straw  hats  ;  negroes  in  dusty 
blue  ;  little  nigger  boys  going  fishing  with  a  long  bamboo 
pole  ;  a  negro  girl  ploughing  behind  a  mule.  This  is  the  deep 
South,  and  to  anyone  bom  in  the  North,  bred  to  earnest  labour 
and  a  striving  life,  it  is  worth  thinking  about. 

But  by  this  time  I  shall  be  impatient  to  reach  Charleston, 
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which  is  a  small  and  unimportant  town  that  many  visitors  find 
dull.  It  is  a  kind  of  sub-tropical  Cheltenham.  It  is  full  of 
old  ladies.  The  War  between  the  States  started  here — do  not 
call  it  the  Civil  War  when  you  are  in  the  South — and  little  of 
importance  has  started  since.  I  have  heard  it  described,  by 
one  of  its  charming  citizens,  as  one  of  the  two  places  in  America 
fit  to  live  in  :  the  other  being  Richmond  in  Virginia.  The 
mildest  and  most  delicious  of  the  old  ladies  here  will  still  refer 
to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  North  as  “  dam’  Yankees.” 

And  now  you  ask  me  what  I  propose  to  do  while  I  am  in 
Charleston.  Well,  I  shall  sit  about  most  of  the  time.  I  shall 
sit  on  a  bench  in  the  Battery  gardens  and  watch  the  fat  negro 
mammies  who  are  there  in  charge  of  small  white  children. 
I  shall  listen  to  their  soft  and  rolling  speech,  their  enchanting 
rich  laughter.  I  shall  watch  a  lazy  soft  blue  sea,  and  the  birds 
that  are  at  home  in  the  gardens — jays  and  pigeons,  mewing 
cat-birds,  scarlet  tanagers,  and  sparrows  that  show  no  shame 
of  their  poor  brown  livery  in  all  this  handsome  company. 
Sometimes  I  shall  stay  in  the  gardens  till  evening,  and  watch 
the  polished  brass  sun  sinking  into  a  dented  bank  of  red,  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  a  platinum-pale  moon  comes  out 
of  the  seaward  blue. 

But  on  other  days  I  shall  walk  about  the  town  to  look  at 
exquisite  wrought-iron  gates  and  balconies,  and  gardens  full 
of  azaleas,  white  and  purple  irises,  jasmine  and  wistaria,  and 
Malmaison  roses.  I  shall  consider  with  enjoyment  the  statue 
of  William  Pitt  that  had  its  nose  knocked  off  by  a  British  cannon¬ 
ball.  I  shall  loiter  to  hear  more  negro  laughter,  or  small 
niggers  singing  ”  Beef  steak  and  mutton  chop  ”  while  they 
dance  a  monotonous  small  dance.  And,  if  I  am  lucky,  I  shall 
have  tea  with  people  who  will  tell  me  enchanting  stories  :  such 
as  that  one  about  the  old  man  who  wept  so  often,  and  when 
he  was  asked  why  he  wept  declared  it  was  because  he  was  so 
happy.  “  I  had  such  a  beautiful  and  loving  wife,”  he  said. 
”  She’s  dead  now,  but  she  was  so  beautiful  and  so  loving 
while  she  lived.  And  I  have  such  a  splendid  automobile,  and 
a  wonderful  chauffeur.  Why,  he  can  get  me  a  bottle  of  whisky 
any  time  I  want  one.” 
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And  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face. 

But  the  greatest  enchantment  in  this  enchanting  town  are 
the  Ashley  River  Gardens.  They  are  far  too  beautiful  for  me 
to  describe.  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere  such  masses  of  colour, 
such  a  huge  and  gorgeous  array  of  colour  that,  on  nearing  it, 
disintegrates  into  such  individual  delicacies.  Azaleas  and 
camellias  are  the  chiefest  citizens  here.  You  see  tall  bushes 
seemingly  without  foliage,  clothed  entirely  in  a  cloud  of  pink 
blossom.  A  shower  of  bright  coral  falls  beside  a  tower  of 
bloom  coloured  like  old  red  brick  in  sunset-glow — but  the 
softness  of  the  petals  is  apparent  through  the  colour.  In  front 
of  them  is  a  dead  tree,  the  bole  as  pale  as  smoke,  and  snow- 
white  azalea  beside  it.  Behind  the  brightness  you  can  see  the 
top  branches  of  live  oaks,  hung  as  with  dense  grey  cobwebs 
with  Spanish  moss. 

Here  the  coral  and  snow  of  the  azaleas  is  reflected  in  a  lake. 
The  water,  like  thick  green  glass,  mirrors  the  flaming  pyramids 
and  shows  again  the  dead  tree  like  a  column  of  still  smoke. 
There  are  long  aisles  of  colour,  burning  bushes  that  bum  with 
a  cool  sweet  fire.  Here  is  deep  velvety-red  blossom  against  dark 
green  leaves,  and  there  is  cold  starry  dogwood.  And  in  the 
shallow  water  of  the  lake  are  tiny  turtles  with  an  archaic 
Chinese  expression,  fixed  and  unwinking  under  the  stony  hood 
of  their  carapace. 

♦  »  #  » 

From  Charleston  you  can  return  to  New  York  by  sea.  Do 
not  listen  to  your  fellow-travellers*  conversation,  but  nurse  in 
private  your  own  memories.  For  if  you  listen  to  others  you 
will  hear  of  Meccas  you  have  missed,  Hesperides  you  have  not 
visited.  You  will  be  told  of  Miami  and  cattle  ranches  in 
Wyoming,  of  Maine  woods  and  Kentucky  mountains,  of 
fishing-camps  in  Wisconsin,  fantastic  sights  in  Utah,  and  the 
geysers  of  Yellowstone  Park.  You  will  learn  that  there  are 
forty-eight  States  in  the  Union,  and  all  boast  their  marvels. 
We  have  travelled  only  on  the  perimeter.  Yet  the  perimeter 
is  a  good  one,  and  you  may  with  wisdom  leave  the  inner  parts 
to  another  year. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 


SEEN  from  the  latitude  of  France,  where  I  write,  nothing 
else  has  mattered  this  month  past  in  comparison  with 
the  German  developments.  Germany  has  not  wasted 
its  time  at  Geneva.  Now  that  reparation  payments  are 
reduced  to  a  small  and  contingent  obligation, 
what  comes  next  ?  Why,  the  reinstallation 
of  a  strictly  military  government  in  control,  by 
the  exercise  of  an  old  soldier’s  dictatorial  authority.  The  only 
thing  uncertain  is  whether  General  von  Schleicher’s  nile, 
which  is  that  of  the  highly  trained  expert  not  in  the  least  degree 
concerned  for  electoral  mandates,  will  continue,  or  will  be 
jostled  aside  by  the  democratic  militarism  of  National  Socialists. 
On  a  survey,  France  does  not  appear  to  think  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Hindenburg  and  von  Schleicher  (for  Herr  von 
Papen  is  regarded  as  a  figurehead)  is  likely  to  let  itself  be 
jostled  by  a  pressure  that  can  be  resisted.  For  there  have  been 
limits  to  the  spread  of  Hitleria,  which  the  British  system  of 
elections  would  conceal.  But  the  result  of  proportional  voting, 
if  it  gives  a  much  more  exact  reflex  of  the  public  mind,  may  only 
serve  to  perpetuate  impotence  in  Germany’s  parliament.  No 
practicable  combination  of  parties  can  assure  a  majority.  None 
the  less,  by  all  the  principles  recognised  in  countries  accus¬ 
tomed  to  freedom,  Herr  Hitler  as  head  of  the  largest  group 
would  be  asked  to  form  an  administration.  It  is  assumed,  in 
France,  that  this  will  not  happen.  That  is,  he  will  be  allowed 
a  share  in  power  but  a  control  is  taken  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  Nevertheless,  his  organisation  will  be  given  a 
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tolerably  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  left  wing  dissentients. 
Moderate  opinion  is  likely  to  be  less  concerned  about  such 
licence  than  perhaps  it  should  ;  for  the  remarkable  swelling 
of  the  Communist  vote  inevitably  perturbs  a  country  which 
lies  so  close  to  Russia.  Still  the  type  of  politician  whom  Dr. 
Briining  represents  will  expect  that  some  check  should  be  put 
on  such  activities  as  got  full  play  at  Konigsberg,  when  bands  of 
young  Nazi  heroes  with  revolvers  went  round  knocking  up 
political  opponents  at  the  hour  when  milkcarts  were  expected, 
and  shooting  them  when  the  door  was  opened.  No  Irishman, 
whether  of  North  or  South,  remembering  the  history  of  his 
own  country  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  can  be  extreme 
to  mark  these  excesses  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
disorder  will  be  allowed  to  pass  into  anarchy.  But  either  a 
government  directed  by  Herr  Hitler,  or  one  in  which  he 
acquiesces,  will  deal  a  good  deal  more  leniently  with  what  are 
called  reprisals  when  they  come  from  the  Right  wing  than 
with  those  carried  out  by  the  Left.  Ultimately  the  stage  may 
be  attained  when  the  Nazis  need  use  nothing  more  lethal  than 
castor  oil ;  and  then  there  will  be  peace  of  a  sort  in  Germany. 

But  whether  that  is  of  good  omen  for  the  peace  of  Europe  is 
another  matter,  and  one  which  deeply  concerns  the  French. 

For  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  but  that  Germany, 
o?Europ?  accustomed  to  being  formidable,  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  formidable  again ;  and  the 
average  French  working-man  puts  it  exactly  to  himself  and  to 
his  comrades  that  within  two  years  Germany  “  will  have  her 
claws  in  our  face  again  ”  {se  remettra  a  nous  ddp^cer  la  figure). 
The  better  educated  man  knows  that  is  not  how  it  is  going  to 
happen.  If  Germany  becomes  formidable  in  the  military  sense, 
the  immediate  danger  will  be  not  for  France  but  for  the 
nations  that  are  under  her  guardianship.  Until  some  inter¬ 
national  power  is  formed  to  relieve  her  of  the  burden,  France 
sees  herself  as  the  guardian  of  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and  I 
think  the  facts  justify  her  view.  Great  Britain’s  commit¬ 
ments  are  enormous,  but  they  lie  mostly  overseas  ;  France’s 
in  the  main  are  on  the  Continent,  and  unlike  Britain’s,  by  no 
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means  all  directly  under  the  aegis  of  her  flag.  Yet  in  the 
present  state  of  civilisation  her  guardianship  is  not  less  necessary 
than  Britain’s  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  which,  in  truth,  if  it  is 
maintained  at  all,  is  maintained  by  the  authority  of  these  two 
great  Powers.  Italy  gives  a  somewhat  fitful  assistance. 
Germany  in  its  present  mood  cannot  reasonably  be  reckoned  a 
safeguard  to  any  established  order.  And  it  is  not  surprising 
that  on  August  7th  when  the  vast  ossuary  at  Verdun,  with  its 
four  hundred  thousand,  was  inaugurated  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  not  only  Marshal  P6tain  but  M.  Paul-Boncour, 
Minister  for  War,  warned  France  that  all  ratified  engagements 
now  appear  challenged,  and  that  until  some  international 
force,  or  at  least  some  league  pledged  to  active  assistance 
against  an  aggressor  is  organised,  France  must  stand  on  guard. 


The  Bond 
of  the  Soil 


There  are,  of  course,  people  who  think  that  old-established 
order;  whether  as  seen  in  England  or  in  France,  is  not  worth 
maintaining  and  needs  to  be  remodelled  on 
Russian  lines.  I  look  about  me  here  in  the  He 
de  France,  where  harvest  is  in  full  bounty  and 
beauty,  in  a  countryside  completely  rural,  with  its  little  stream 
working  a  dozen  rural  mills,  and  I  ask  myself  whether  this  way 
of  life  is  not  worth  fighting  for.  It  is  true  there  is  distress  here 
also,  and  twice  within  the  past  fortnight  an  able-bodied  man 
has  begged  of  me.  Not  once  in  a  score  of  visits  have  I  met  that 
phenomenon  before.  But,  broadly  speaking,  there  is  pros¬ 
perity  here  based  on  thrift,  and  folk  have  pleasure  in  the  work 
of  their  hands.  The  sense  of  that,  strongest  always  in  harvest 
time,  is  everywhere  about  me  ;  the  oldest  work  of  all  goes  on 
joyously  ;  yet  for  every  boy  or  girl,  education  freely  given  offers 
outlets  into  other  activities,  if  the  land  does  not  content.  When 
France  stands  on  the  defensive,  she  stands  for  what  is  best  in 
the  continental  life  of  Europe ;  she  stands  trained  to  defence, 
yet  not  over-ridden  by  a  military  caste  ;  and  if  France  were 
broken  the  free  Europe  we  have  known  would  crumble.  Italy 
has  evolved  something  new  that  is;  so  far  as  one  can  see,  pre¬ 
servative,  not  destructive,  yet  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  essential 
freedom.  England’s  civilisation,  lying  outside  the  continent. 
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has  a  different  quality  ;  in  the  home  counties  thirty  miles  from 
London  there  would  be  more  of  splendour,  more  look  of  wealth 
than  there  is  here,  but  not  more  beauty,  and  scarcely,  I  think, 
so  solid  a  prosperity  as  this  that  abhors  waste.  Still  the  two 
are  complementary  to  each  other,  our  nation  of  merchants 
and  their  nation  of  cultivators  ;  'and  if  mutual  understanding 
between  them  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  achieve,  it 
is  also  the  most  necessary. 


It  is,  of  course,  all  the  harder  because  England  resents 
France’s  encroachments  in  the  domain  of  manufacture,  and 
France  is  even  angrier  because  of  England’s 
^*Aher  attempt  to  secure  the  home  market  for 

herself  and  for  the  Dominions.  The  expres¬ 
sion  which  French  policy  gave  to  its  discontent  has  had  an 
echo  much  louder  than  the  original  sound.  Just  as  England 
sought  to  help  the  Dominions,  France  proposed  to  ease  off 
tariff  walls  by  a  local  adjustment  in  favour  of  Belgium,  which 
country  was  to  get  a  reduced  tariff  in  favour  of  the  copper 
which  she  brings  from  her  possessions  on  the  Congo.  No 
doubt  France  was  to  receive  an  equivalent.  Apparently, 
however,  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  was  infringed,  and 
the  United  States,  fearing  that  it  might  be  undersold  in  copper, 
immediately  threatened  a  general  imposition  of  fifty  per  cent, 
on  all  imports  from  France.  This  argument  has  no  doubt 
prevailed ;  but  the  French  incline  to  think  that  American 
diplomacy  deals  too  much  in  the  categorical  imperative.  It  has 
certainly  inherited  all  Roosevelt’s  faith  in  the  big  stick,  though 
not  perhaps  his  discretion  in  the  use  of  it.  England  at  Ottawa 
has  presumably  not  the  need  to  fear  similar  reprisab  ifj  for 
instance,  a  substantial  advantage  is  given  to  grain  from  the 
Dominions  as  against  the  American  product.  It  is  exceedingly 
fortunate  that  six  sister  nations  should  be  at  once  distinct 


and  imited.  What,  if  anything,  is  to  come  out  of  the  mountainous 
labour  for  which  so  much  preparation  was  made,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  remains  uncertain.  But  if  Ottawa  resulted  in  a 
marked  success,  inevitably,  it  should  seem,  other  combinations 
would  produce  themselves,  having  a  common  fiscal  regime. 
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though  not  a  military  or  political  identification.  In  other 
words,  if  the  British  Empire  becomes  a  unit  for  purposes  of 
customs,  other  nations  will  be  driven  to  some  analogous 
grouping.  America  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  arise  from  her  great  preponderance  in  population  and 
resources  as  compared  with  other  states.  She  and  Russia, 
outside  the  European  group,  are  each  so  largely  self-sufficing 
that  they  can  beat  the  rest  of  the  world  when  it  comes  to 
selling  their  surplus  production  under  cost  price.  It  is  the 
exaggerated  tariffs  imposed  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
immense  production  by  conscripted  labour  in  Russia,  which 
will  lead  to  new  economic  combinations ;  and  France  is  well 
fitted  to  be  the  centre  of  one.  So  is  Germany ;  but  it  is  as  well 
to  recognise  that  whereas  both  France  and  Britain  have  an 
actual  superfluity  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  dependencies, 
Germany,  Scandinavia  and  Italy  are  all  starved  in  this  respect. 
After  1871,  Bismarck  took  pains  to  see  that  French  energy 
should  find  fruitful  outlets  for  its  ambition  in  colonial  enter¬ 
prise.  Our  statesmen,  and  France’s,  do  not  seem  to  look 
so  far  afield. 


However  else  the  facts  may  be  construed,  it  seems  that 
Germany’s  attitude  neutralises  the  partial  advance  towards 
disarmament  agreed  on  at  Lausanne.  Ger- 
many  was  one  of  the  powers  that  refused  to 
sign  the  agreement,  and  there  is  no  incon¬ 
sistency  in  her  action.  But  it  is  obvious  that  an  arrangement, 
which  to  be  effective  must  be  world-wide,  remains  almost 
hopeless  while  even  the  nominal  League  excludes  such  powers 
as  Russia  and  America  ;  and  in  their  absence  the  power  of  the 
organisation  to  exercise  moral  coercion  within  itself  in  order 
to  attain  agreement  is  deplorably  small.  Such  considerations 
do  not  apply  to  the  limited  conference  which,  while  these  lines 
are  being  written,  is  at  work  on  an  attempt  of  almost  compar¬ 
able  greatness.  So  far  the  effort  to  create  a  deliberate  economic 
organisation  of  the  British  Commonwealth  remains  only 
tentative  ;  but  all  the  parts  are  represented  and  the  pressure 
of  all  on  each  to  arrive  at  a  creditable  result  must  be  felt  almost 
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formidably.  It  would  need  to  be,  for  the  difficulties  both 
material  and  psychological,  are  formidable  without  any  quali¬ 
fication.  But  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  is  loyal  goodwill 
throughout  the  assemblage — with  the  unhappy  exception  of 
Ireland.  Practically,  I  fear,  that  signifies  very  little  towards 
a  general  settlement.  Mischief  could  be  done,  and  has  been 
done,  to  the  appreciable  detriment  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
inestimable  damage  of  all  Irish  interests  ;  but  the  main  purpose 
how  to  reconcile  British,  Canadian  and  Australian  interests,  is 
neither  greatly  hindered  nor  forwarded.  Canada,  Australia, 
and  more  particularly  perhaps  New  Zealand,  stand  to  gain 
almost  in  exact  proportion  as  Ireland  loses  ;  and  if  store- 
cattle,  butter  and  eggs  have  to  be  carried  farther  to  the  British 
market,  no  doubt  the  shipping  trade  will  see  compensation 
for  what  the  British  consumer  may  lose — if  he  does  lose. 
Probably  the  loss  will  be  in  quality  ;  Ireland  had  brought  the 
business  of  supplying  cattle  for  fattening  to  a  fine  point,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  for  a  long  time  at  least  Canada  can 
produce  beasts  so  exactly  adapted  to  the  demand,  or  land  them 
in  as  good  condition  after  a  week’s  voyage  as  after  one  of  less 
than  half  a  day. 


However,  there  it  is  ;  the  world  is  full  of  self-selected 
saviours,  and  Mr.  de  Valera  commands  or  commanded  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  Ireland  to  about  the  same  degree 
2e*  Gwmm  Herr  Hitler  in  Germany.  His  proportion 

of  the  total  vote  was  almost  identical.  The 
difference  is  that  Mr.  de  Valera  has  been  put  in  the  position  of 
having  power  to  make  good  his  promises.  Some  of  them  have 
certainly  been  kept ;  he  promised  to  abolish  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  I  think  it  certainly  will  never  again  be  taken  in  a 
parliament  of  the  Free  State.  That,  however,  is  a  somewhat 
abstract  gratification.  He  promised  that  the  land  annuities 
should  be  retained  for  Irish  purposes,  and  they  certainly  have 
not  been  paid  to  England ;  but  the  Irish  farmer  is  already 
aware  that  there  is  another  side  to  this  advantage.  The 
President  of  the  Irish  cattle  trade.  Senator  Counihan,  estimates 
that  the  value  of  Irish  cattle,  the  country’s  chief  wealth,  has 
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been  reduced  by  forty  per  cent.  Consequently  Mr.  de  Valera 
has  to  make  more  promises  of  the  wonderful  days  a-coming 
when  all  will  be  better  than  well.  But  the  Irish  labourer  as  well 
as  Irish  farmers  can  remember  that  Mr.  de  Valera  promised  a 
prompt  reduction  of  unemployment  if  he  were  returned  to 
power  ;  and  employment  is  every  day  shrinking.  The  result 
would  no  doubt  make  itself  felt  in  an  election  if  a  free  vote 
were  taken  ;  but  nobody  in  Ireland  expects  that,  whatever  Mr. 
de  Valera  might  wish  or  command,  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  would  allow  a  free  election  if  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  return  to 
power  were  in  any  degree  probable.  And  Mr.  de  Valera  is 
reported  as  having  said  publicly  that  he  does  not  propose  to 
attempt  to  disarm  the  I.R.A.  or  to  interfere  with  their  drilling, 
because  he  does  not  think  it  in  the  public  interest  that  they 
should  be  disarmed.  In  the  last  resort,  these  saviours  of 
society  all  find  the  revolver  their  best  instrument.  Herr 
Hitler  has  not  approved  the  campaign  of  terror  carried  on  in 
East  Prussia  ;  probably  he  has  not  suggested  it ;  but  once 
these  things  have  happened  he  will  recognise  in  them  the 
generous  ebullition  of  a  patriotic  ardour,  impatient  of  ill- 
considered  opposition  and  misleading  ideals.  After  all,  Mr. 
de  Valera  himself  once  enunciated  the  axiom  that  the  public 
has  no  right  to  do  wrong,  and  he  has  never  disowned  the 
doctrine.  And  since  it  would  ex  hypothesi  be  wrong  to  dissent 
from  Mr.  de  Valera’s  leadership,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will  be  maintained  in  power  for  a  considerable 
period  at  least  by  the  righteousness  of  the  revolver.  The  odd 
fact  is  that  whereas  at  all  previous  periods  when  difficulties 
between  England  and  Ireland  were  acute,  foreign  countries, 
and  more  specially  France,  made  great  demonstration  of 
sympathy  for  the  small  oppressed  nation,  I  find  not  the  least 
trace  of  that  in  the  French  press  at  present.  Mr.  de  Valera 
has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  finding  support  even  among  the 
most  candid  critics  of  English  action.  There  are  suggestions 
that  Irish  negotiations  may  be  resumed  and  that  contacts  at 
Ottawa  might  prove  helpful  in  this  direction.  That  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  true  if  power  rested  with  Mr.  de  Valera’s  colleagues,  who 
have  not  his  inflexible  adherence  to  what  he  has  once  laid  down ; 
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but  Mr.  de  Valera  is  not  a  negotiator.  And  if  he  were,  the 
I.R.A.  would  drive  him  exactly  as  Herr  Hitler  is  being  driven. 


With  a  merciful  pause  in  the  flood  of  new  books  one  may 
be  permitted  to  talk  about  old  ones.  I  have  been  re-reading 
Anatole  France — some  of  him.  Now  it 
FVimce*  chances  that  the  French  press  (which  provides 

so  much  execrable  journalism  and  so  much 
good  literature)  has  devoted  several  columns  of  intelligent 
retrospect  to  the  generation  that  grew  up  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  began  to  express  itself  in  the  nineties.  It  is 
considered  to  have  been  anti-patriotic,  “  dissolvent  ”  and  a 
number  of  other  bad  things.  In  a  word,  it  despaired  of  the 
republic — not,  of  course,  meaning  that  particular  form  of  non¬ 
monarchy  to  which  the  French  are  oflicially  dedicated,  but  in 
the  Roman  sense — despaired  of  la  chose  publique.  Anatole 
France  would,  I  imagine,  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most 
dissolvent  among  those  influences  against  which  ^  P^guy, 
Psichari,  and  earlier  forerunners  rose  in  revolt.  Yet  reading 
over  “  M.  Bergeret  k  Paris  ”,  which  is  perhaps  as  near  to 
angry  satire  on  his  fellow-countrymen  as  this  philosopher  ever 
went  or  desired  to  go,  what  strikes  me  chiefly  is  the  man’s 
veneration,  even  his  adoration,  for  the  country  to  which  he 
belongs.  You  would  not  And  the  equivalent  of  it  in  his  nearest 
counterpart  among  those  of  his  time  who  wrote  in  English ; 
and  that  is  not  surprising,  for  Shaw,  a  voluntary  expatriate, 
regards  England  with  the  detachment  usual  among  Irishmen, 
and  has  for  his  native  country  the  complicated  feelings  of  an 
Anglo-Irishman  who  is  not  Catholic.  “  Did  you  think,”  cries 
M.  Bergeret  to  M.  Panneton  de  la  Barge,  a  gentleman  created 
to  caricature  the  militarist  patriot,  who  at  the  same  time  wants 
to  know  how  his  son  may  dodge  military  service,  “  did  you 
think  the  clouds  of  falsehood  would  never  scatter  ?  Did  you 
think  the  sun  would  never  shine  again  on  the  classic  soil  of 
justice,  in  the  country  which  kept  school  of  equity  for  Europe 
and  for  the  world  ?  ”  When  the  voice  drops  its  disguise  of 
irony,  that  is  how  we  find  M.  Bergeret — his  creator’s  spokes¬ 
man — speaking  and  believing  of  France. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  outside  of  France  (and  in 
France,  outside  of  a  small  minority)  doubts  that  in  the  close 
of  last  century  a  group  of  very  able  people  fought  the  unclean 
thing  and  destroyed  a  perfectly  monstrous 
Pa^^um  growth  of  lies  cloaked  by  the  name  of  military 
patriotism.  Had  they  not  done  so  —  had 
Picquart,  Zola,  and  the  rest  not  played  the  parts  they  did, 
I  question  whether  there  would  have  been  a  France  ready  to 
face  what  was  faced  at  Verdun.  In  that  conflict  no  weapons 
were  deadlier  than  those  which  the  satirist  drew  from  his 
strange  armoury ;  yet  these  shafts  only  had  their  effect  be¬ 
cause  the  “  ironist  and  the  sceptic  ”  left  the  world  in  no 
doubt  of  his  passion.  “  Mais  quand  done  mon  pays  sera-t-il 
d6Iivr6  de  I’ignorance  et  de  la  haine  ?  ”  It  is  a  lover’s  cry,  but 
so  skilfully  allowed  to  pierce  through,  from  the  mind’s  inner 
preoccupation,  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  which  has  described  the 
passing  phenomena  of  an  excellent  dinner  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Some  of  these  do  not  conduce  to  edification  ;  yet 
they  elicit  from  the  philosopher  no  emotion  except  regret  for 
the  exquisite  pleasures  which  he  does  not  share. 

That  brings  one  to  the  consideration  whether  a  satirist 
ought  to  be  virtuous,  and  angry  impartially  with  all  breaches 
of  the  rules  of  behaviour — as  Juvenal  was  for  instance — or 
tolerant  of  human  infirmities  and  disposed  to  avow  his  share 
in  them,  as  Horace  was,  and  certainly  also  M.  Bergeret’s 
creator.  Anatole  France  has  not  been  censured  among  his 
countrymen  because  his  writings  are  not  infrequently  libi¬ 
dinous.  Among  the  English  of  last  century  anyhow,  the 
demoralising  character  of  his  influence  would  have  been 
attributed  to  this  aspect  of  his  work  much  more  than  to  his 
scepticism.  Yet  comparing  him  with  another  great  writer,  I 
find  myself  wondering  if  it  would  be  worse  for  impressionable 
youth  to  read,  say.  La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  PSdauque  than 
those  passages  in  Swift  which  have  to  do  with  sex.  Both  are, 
by  ordinary  standards,  a  breach  of  decency.  Yet  Swift  is 
monstrously,  deliberately  and  unnaturally  indecent ;  the 
Frenchman  perhaps  only  too  natural,  but  free  from  the  sadism 
of  cruel  insistence  on  what  can  so  easily  be  made  revolting. 
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However,  it  is  far  more  important  to  study  their  honourable 
resemblances.  Both  were  haters  of  injustice  and  lovers  of 
liberty.  Nobody  but  Swift  himself  would  have  singled  out 
in  his  epitaph  the  trait  by  which  the  author  of  Gulliver  chose 
to  be  remembered  ;  nor  is  it  that  aspect  of  Anatole  France  *s 
genius  for  which  his  books  are  most  admired.  Yet  Swift’s 
words  “  strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindicator em  ”  could  be 
fairly  applied  to  M.  Bergeret’s  creator,  who  also  did  valiantly  a 
man’s  part  in  defence  of  freedom.  And  that  is  why  Anatole 
France  can  himself  be  defended  against  the  charge  of  bad 
citizenship. 

M.  Bergeret  reacted  as  a  Frenchman  when  he  saw  the  vital 
principle  of  France  threatened.  Otherwise  he,  like  his  creator, 
not  only  permitted  himself  to  be  a  sceptic  but  was  one  on 
principle.  If  you  are  thoroughly  a  sceptic,  you  cannot  be  a 
defender  of  liberty  because,  as  Anatole  France  says  in  his 
essay  on  Jules  Lemaitre,  a  sceptic  will  never  revolt  against 
bad  laws  since  he  has  never  expected  good  ones.  Swift 
could  not  submit  to  the  abuses  which  his  terrible  eye  for 
rottenness  made  him  perceive  like  a  pain.  “  Does  not  the 
corruption  of  men  in  high  places  eat  into  your  heart  and 
exhaust  your  spirits  ?  ”  he  wrote  to  Arbuthnot.  He,  not  being 
a  sceptic,  believing  in  honesty  and  believing  in  justice,  was 
born  to  live  fighting,  and  leading  others  to  the  fight.  The 
sceptic’s  atmosphere  is  a  gentle  melancholy  which  discourages 
from  action  ;  and  that  was  the  atmosphere  native  to  Anatole 
France  ;  yet  beyond  a  certain  point  he  could  not  maintain  it. 
His  soul  might  be,  in  the  words  that  he  used  of  Lemaitre, 
“  cheerful  and  indulgent  ” ;  his  light  hand  with  irony  might  be 
“  allied  to  a  sensuality  a  trifle  ardent  though  refined  ” ;  but  the 
essential  was  that  his  intelligence  knew  no  fear.  Superstition 
had  no  terrors  for  it ;  but  neither  did  it  quail  before  stones  in 
the  market-place.  A  satirist  has  only  his  full  justification  for 
using  the  light  shafts  that  rankle  when  he  is  prepared  to  have 
his  head  broken  by  heavy  brickbats  from  a  mob — or,  for  that 
matter;  to  have  those  more  modern  missiles  of  controversy, 
revolver  bullets,  freely  addressed  to  him. 


|the  fortnightly  ubrary® 
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BOLSHEVISM  IN  REVIEW 


by  John 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 

REVOLUTION,  by  Leon  Trotsky. 

Vol.  I.  Gollancz.  185. 
BOLSHEVISM  ;  THEORY  AND 

PRACTICE,  by  Waldemar  Gurian. 

Sheed  6-  Ward.  10s.  6d. 

In  the  Europe  of  the  past  twenty 
years  two  men  have  brilliantly  com¬ 
bined  the  twin  rdles  of  man  of  action 
and  man  of  letters :  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  and  Leon  Trotsky.  Is  it  some 
fundamental  incompatibility  between 
the  two  functions — or  an  instinctive 
popular  mistrust  of  literary  deftness — 
or  mere  coincidence,  which  has  con¬ 
demned  them  both  to  the  political 
wilderness,  and  in  Trotsky's  case  the 
very  real  wilderness  of  the  island  rock 
of  Prinkipo  ?  At  any  rate,  few  people 
will  be  surprised,  after  reading  this 
book,  that  Trotsky  did  not  win — or 
did  not,  when  it  came  to  a  show-down, 
retain — the  love  and  loyalty  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  His  mood  has  not  mellowed, 
nor  his  pen  become  less  caustic,  with 
years  and  persecution.  He  does  not 
suffer  fools  gladly ;  and  the  folly  of 
mankind — or  of  such  specimens  of  it 
as  appear  in  high  places — is  one  of  the 
themes  which  is  most  freely  illustrated 
and  most  lovingly  dwelt  on  in  The 
History  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 


Hallett 


The  futile  comedy  of  the  Provisional 
Government  which  pretended  to  govern 
Russia  from  March  to  November,  1917, 
provides  Trotsky  with  a  fair  field  for 
his  barbed  archery.  Of  Milyukov  he 
writes ;  "  Beholding  himself  in  the 

Milyukov  mirror,  the  bourgeois  saw 
that  he  was  grey,  self-interested,  and 
cowardly ;  and,  as  so  often  happens, 
he  took  offence  at  the  mirror.”  The 
qualification  of  Prince  Lvov,  first 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  was  "  a  political  in¬ 
difference  that  looked  like  broad¬ 
mindedness.”  Kerensky  possessed  ”  no 
political  schooling,  no  ability  to  think, 
no  political  will,”  but  only  ”  that  kind 
of  eloquence  which  operates  neither 
upon  mind  nor  wiU,  but  upon  the 
nerves.”  Tereschenko,  who  followed 
Mil5mkov  as  Foreign  Minister,  was  ”  a 
connoisseur  of  the  ballet.”  Trotsky's 
Bolshevik  colleagues,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Lenin,  have  but  a  small  part 
to  play  in  the  present  volume  (which 
stops  at  the  end  of  July,  1917),  and 
they  must  await  their  full  due  in 
subsequent  instalments  of  the  work. 
But,  by  way  of  a  foretaste,  Kamenev 
is  incapable  of  ”  either  independence 
of  jud^ent  or  initiative  in  action  ” ; 
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Zinoviev  is  “  nothing  but  an  agitator  ”  ; 
and  Stalin  is  "  this  publicist  without 
decision  and  this  organizer  without 
intellectual  horizon.”  Even  the  Lenin 
of  this  History  represents  a  certain 
deflation  of  the  official  Soviet  legend ; 
for  Trotsky  insists  on  the  many  points 
on  which  Lenin  made  mistakes  and 
readjusted  his  poUcy  and  his  pro¬ 
phecies  to  meet  the  comse  of  events. 
But  here,  we  think,  the  reputation  of 
Lenin  as  a  statesman  can  only  gain 
by  his  transfer  from  the  plane  of  in- 
falUble  godhead  to  that  of  occasionally 
errant  humanity. 

In  short,  the  individual  makes  a 
poor  showing  in  Trotsky’s  book.  Its 
hero  is  the  collective  proletariat — the 
workman,  the  soldier  and,  wavering 
in  the  background,  the  peasant,  or 
such  remnants  of  the  peasantry  as  had 
not  in  1917  been  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army.  The  History  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  is  an  epic  of  the 
masses,  and  therein  consists  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  Bolshevik  propaganda. 
”  The  masses  had  no  leadership  from 
above.”  Time  and  again  we  are  shown 
how  pressure  from  below  forced  an 
active  poUcy  on  timorous  and  hesitating 
party  leaders.  Even  the  Bolsheviks, 
diiring  the  first  days  of  the  revolution, 
made  no  clear  pronouncement  on  the 
vital  question  of  the  continuance  of 
the  War.  When  Lenin  returned  to 
Petrograd  he  was  almost  alone  in 
raising  the  uncompromising  slogan 
”  Down  with  the  War  ”  ;  and  it  was 
not  his  eloquence  or  originality,  but 
the  more  and  more  evident  refusal 
of  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  to  fight  any 
more  which  eventually  forced  this 
poUcy  on  the  acceptance  of  the  party. 

**  The  purity  of  Trotsky’s  motives,” 
writes  the  author  of  ;  Theory 

and  Practice,  "  unUke  Lenin’s,  is  very 
dubious ;  his  vanity  makes  it  difi&cult 


to  decide  whether  he  is  reaUy  working 
for  the  cause  or  for  himsdf.”  Dr. 
Gurian,  though  he  writes  in  German, 
was  bom  in  Russia,  and  his  present 
book  is  as  thoughtfvil  a  reply  to  Trotsky 
and  to  Bolshevism  as  has  appeared 
for  a  good  many  years.  He  is,  in  fact, 
more  concerned  with  ”  theory  ”  than 
with  ”  practice,”  and  he  directs  his 
criticism  not  against  defects  in  the 
working  of  the  Soviet  machine,  but 
at  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  Soviet  system.  He  fails  to  discover 
in  it  any  ultimate  ideal  which  can  hold 
men’s  faith ;  for  "  all  Utopias  which 
seek  to  erect  on  earth  a  kingdom  of 
freedom,  equality,  and  justice  are 
refuted  by  the  fact  that,  instead  of 
permanently  achieving  this  objective, 
they  lead  to  social  regroupings  and 
changes  which  they  never  contem¬ 
plated.”  This  may  weU  be  true ;  and 
it  is  equally  tme  that  the  growth  of 
Conununism  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
is  not  so  much  a  conversion  to  Bol¬ 
shevik  ideals  as  "  the  product  of  con¬ 
ditions  felt  to  be  intolerable.”  But 
this  scarcely  helps  the  practical  poUti- 
cian.  For  Bolshevism  be  measured 
not  against  the  absolute  ideal  posited 
by  Dr.  Gurian,  but  against  the  practical 
achievements  of  the  rival  capitaUst 
system  ;  and  the  failures  of  the  latter, 
and  in  particular  its  failure  to  adjust 
its  international  differences,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  constitute  the  most  effective 
argument  in  the  Bolshevik  armoury. 


IRELAND:  DUPE  OR  HEROINE. 
The  Earl  of  Midleton.  Heinetnann. 
7s.  6d. 

**  The  Irishman  ”,  Lord  Midleton  says, 
"  is  a  brilliant  exponent  of  his  own 
woes.  ”  That  tmth  admitted — and  even 
Irishmen  have  admitted  it — the  history 
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of  Anglo-Irish  relations  becomes  more 
comprehensible. 

It  does  not,  however,  become  en¬ 
tirely  so.  For,  however  much  England 
may  have  done  for  Ireland  in  the  past 
fifty  years,  there  went  before  some 
centuries  of  oppression  which  have 
naturally  not  been  easy  to  forget.  By 
recalling  how  Irishmen  treated  Irish¬ 
men  before  and  after  the  British  con¬ 
quest,  and  by  comparing  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries  with  the  state  of  other 
European  countries.  Lord  Midleton 
has  done  the  service  of  throwing 
British  rule  into  more  reasonable  per¬ 
spective.  But  few  Englishmen  will  be 
able  to  read  his  sketch  of  Ireland  to 
the  Union,  reasonable  and  fair  as  it  is, 
without  at  the  least  a  sense  of  dis¬ 
comfort.  And  it  is  probable  that  that 
sense  of  discomfort  will  be  intensified 
rather  than  otherwise  by  Lord  Midle- 
ton’s  reflection  that  the  Irish  peasant 
before  reform  was  in  no  worse  case 
than  the  Russian.  Plain  accusation  is 
sometimes  preferable  to  accusation  by 
excuse. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  time  of 
the  man  whom  Irishmen  miscalled 
"  Bloody  Balfour  ”  that  Englishmen 
could  legitimately  take  pride  in  the 
Irish  connection,  and  it  is  of  this  phase 
in  Anglo-Irish  relations  that  Lord 
Midleton  writes  best.  An  Irishman 
bom,  and  a  public  servant  who  took 
a  large  part  in  the  events  he  describes, 
he  writes  of  his  people  with  a  sympathy 
not  common  in  Englishmen,  and  pre¬ 
sents  of  modem  Ireland  a  picture  as 
fair  as  any  we  are  ever  likely  to  have. 

The  English  do  not  come  too  well 
out  of  it.  Prime  Ministers  from  Glad¬ 
stone  to  Balfour  have  made  incredible 
blunders — ^with  the  able  assistance  of 
soldiers  Uke  Kitchener,  who  was  as 
much  at  home  in  Irish  politics  as  the 
contemporary  British  army  officer  is 


in  Indian.  And  their  blunders  were 
matched  by  the  intransigence  of  some 
of  the  Ulstermen  to  whom  they  often 
turned,  so  that  Lord  Midleton  can  say 
with  some  semblance  of  proof  that  "  if 
Southern  Ireland  should  ever  become 
detached  from  the  Empire,  the  greatest 
danger  will  be  to  Ulster  and  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  it  will  largely  lie  at 
Ulster’s  door.” 

But  the  blunders  were  for  the  most 
part  honest.  And  in  compensation 
some  splendid  work  was  done  in  freeing 
the  Iri^  peasants  from  excessive  rent¬ 
als  ;  in  removing  from  Ireland — at  the 
cost  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  fitting  at 
this  moment  to  recall — ^her  share  of  the 
National  Debt ;  and,  under  the  Settle¬ 
ment  of  1921,  giving  the  Southern 
Irish  the  political  privileges  for  which 
they  continued  to  clamour  long  after 
their  economic  grievances  had  been 
removed. 

To  impartial  observers,  and  even  to 
those  United  States,  whose  Irish  citizens 
were  for  many  years  the  mainstay  of 
Irish  rebellion,  it  might  now  seem  that 
all  possible  excuses  for  Irish  quarrels 
with  England  had  gone.  If  Mr.  De 
Valera  represents  Ireland — a  point  on 
which  there  may  reasonably  be  doubt 
— ^they  have  not.  By  way  of  fifiiancial 
and  political  sacrifice  England  has 
already  done  all  she  can  do,  and  with 
”  a  fixed  idea  on  two  legs  ”  there  is 
perhaps  not  much  hope  that  personality 
may  triumph  over  principle,  however 
wrongheaded.  But  in  view  of  Lord 
Midleton’s  judgments,  first,  that  **  no 
people  is  more  susceptible  to  personal 
relations  than  the  Irish,”  and,  secondly, 
that  personal  relations  have  been  no¬ 
toriously  neglected  by  English  rulers 
of  Ireland,  this  small  hope  would  seem 
to  be  the  only  one  of  saving  Ireland, 
not  this  time  from  England,  but  from 
herself. 

W.  H.  Kindle. 
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NEIV  PHASES  IN  ECONOMICS 

by  J.  H.  Harley 


“AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  NATURE 
AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  SCIENCE,”  by  Lionel 
Robbins.  Macmillan,  js.  6d. 
ECONOMIC  TRACTS  FOR  THE 
TIMES,  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Macmillan. 

125.  td. 

These  two  are  timely  and  significant 
books,  and  in  some  sense  the  one 
complements  the  other.  Professor 
Robbins  is  more  concerned  with  settling 
the  boundaries  of  his  chosen  science  of 
economics.  He  will  svu^ey  its  terri¬ 
tories.  He  will  warn  off  unlicensed 
intruders.  He  will  pursue  a  course  of 
rigorous  deduction  on  his  allotted 
domain  so  that,  working  within  these 
chosen  limits,  he  may  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  certain  verifiable  laws 
to  brandish  in  the  face  of  the  all-too- 
daring  politician. 

Mr.  Cole,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all 
for  extending  the  boimdaries  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robbins’  limited  domain.  He 
must  be  encouraged  in  this  quest  by 
an  admission  of  the  Professor  that 
economic  analysis,  as  he  (Professor 
Robbins)  understands  it,  is,  on  the 
subject  of  Communism,  “  debarred  from 
any  but  the  simplest  generalisations 
by  the  very  raison  d’itre  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  society.”  Mr.  Cole  would  take 
this  as  a  clear  and  undoubted  indica¬ 
tion  that  Professor  Robbins’  conception 
of  economics  has  been  unduly  ciutailed. 
Not  that  Mr.  Cole  neglects  to  work 
upwards  from  some  of  the  generalisa¬ 
tions  of  Professor  Robbins’  economics. 


He  has  all  his  life  been  a  brilliant 
itnprovisateur.  He  has  sometimes  been 
content  to  spin  in  thin  air  when  no 
foothold  coidd  be  afforded  by  the 
roughnesses  of  our  Mother  Earth. 
Now,  however,  he  successfully  fights 
against  his  tendency  to  sun  himself  in 
Utopias.  He  begins  this  interesting 
series  of  Economic  Tracis  for  the  Titnes 
with  a  reprint  of  a  topical  tour  de 
force — the  very  excellent  analysis  of 
the  Financial  and  Monetary  Crisis  of 
1931  which  he  produced  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin. 

Professor  Robbins,  however,  will  not 
be  led  away  to  pastures  new  by  the 
soft  deductions  of  Mr.  Cole.  He  de¬ 
fines  economics  as  "  concerned  with 
the  disposal  of  scarce  goods  with 
alternative  uses.”  He  postulates,  as 
the  condition  of  his  economic  deduc¬ 
tion,  a  demand  that  is  ever  on  the 
verge  of  exceeding  its  supply.  Thus 
when  he  is  anxious  to  confound  the 
imwary  politician  who  murmurs  about 
a  Control  of  Prices,  he  confronts  him 
with  a  generalisation,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  an  irrefragable  law  of  genuine 
economic  science,  that  ”  the  fixing  of 
a  price  below  the  equilibrium  price 
results  in  an  excess  of  demand  over 
supply.”  But  then,  Mr.  Cole  would 
no  doubt  object  to  him,  supposing  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hobson  is  right,  and  that  the 
most  serious  disability  of  our  present- 
day  economic  society  is  the  necessary 
under-consumption  of  so  many  of  its 
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members,  how  can  we  be  so  certain 
that  this  vaulting  ambition  of  demand, 
which  Professor  Robbins  postulates, 
corresponds  so  completely  with  the 
facts  of  the  situation  ?  In  other 
words,  can  we  really  start  our  economics 
with  the  assumption  of  elasticity  com¬ 
bined  with  an  effective  demand  ? 

The  truth  is.  Professor  Robbins  is 
too  much  concerned  with  submitting 
economics  to  a  regime  of  rigid  econo¬ 
mics.  It  deals  only  with  means  and 
never  with  ends.  The  Professor  even 
mildly  quarrels  with  Professor  Cannan, 
because  the  latter  considered  economics 
as  the  science  concerned  with  the 
causes  of  "  material  welfare.”  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe,  says  Professor  Cannan,  is 
economic  when  he  digs  potatoes,  but 
non-economic  when  he  talks  to  his 
parrot.  But,  objects  Professor  Robbins, 
supposing  Robinson  Crusoe  talks  to 
his  parrot  for  a  living !  Would  not 
he  then  be  engaged  in  an  occupation 
which  was  not  material,  and  which 
was  yet  the  object  of  economics  ? 
Surely,  however.  Professor  Robbins  is 
now  engaged  in  inveterate  hair-split¬ 
ting.  There  is,  of  course,  the  primary 
fact  that  Robinson  Crusoe  lived  on  a 
desert  island  and  that  his  man  Friday 
was  hardly  audience  sufficient  to 
generate  a  sufficiently  effective  demand. 
But  there  is  also  the  second  and  more 
relevant  point  that,  by  the  conditions 
of  experiment,  the  previously  disin¬ 
terested  occupation  of  talking  to  his 
parrot  has  now  been  definitely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  struggle  for  ”  material 
welfare  ”,  so  that  Professor  Cannan's 
definition  is  hardly  seriously  impugned. 

In  fact,  as  we  proceed  further  in  the 
study  of  Professor  Robbins’  suggestive 
volume,  its  main  thesis,  that  economics  is 
the  study  of  means  and  not  ends,l)ecomes 
more  and  more  hopelessly  paradoxical. 

The  main  object  of  the  science,  in 
this  view  of  the  case,  is  to  arrive  at 


an  assured  equilibrium.  But,  adds 
the  Professor,  ”  it  should  be  sufficiently 
clear  without  further  demonstration 
that  all  valuations,  and  hence  the  whole 
system  of  equilibrium  analysis,  must 
be  understood  to  start  from  an  initial 
distribution  both  of  the  vdtimate  com¬ 
modities  and  of  the  conunand  over  the 
factors  of  production  relevant  to  the 
situation  under  discussion.”  That  is 
to  say,  the  science  of  economics  starts 
with  an  analysis  which  is  based  on  the 
status  quo.  But  supposing  this  analy¬ 
sis  leads  to  disquieting  possibilities 
which  make  the  attainment  of  an 
equilibrium  impossible  on  account  of 
the  environing  conditions  1  Is  it 
then  forbidden  to  the  science  of 
economics  to  start  again  or  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  altering  these  en¬ 
vironing  conditions  ?  Any  contrary 
conclusion  would  bring  some  fresh 
Ruskin  riding  into  the  lists  to  challenge 
to  a  fresh  combat  the  adherents  of 
such  another  ”  dismal  science.” 

Mr.  Cole  at  any  rate  shows  how 
much  can  be  done  in  this  respect.  His 
book  is  most  valuable  as  revealing  how 
minds  are  now  moving  amongst  the 
intellectuals  of  the  army  of  Labour. 
On  the  question  of  Socialisation,  Mr. 
Herbert  Morrison’s  transport  scheme 
is  rovmdly  taken  as  a  pattern.  But 
there  is  on  Mr.  Cole’s  part  no  evidence 
of  preoccupation  with  Workers’  Control 
or  a  Joint  Economic  Council,  or  even 
with  what  may  be  generally  termed 
the  "  democratisation  of  industry.” 
In  this  respect  the  book  seems  to 
witness  a  recession  from  points  stressed 
in  the  programme  of  the  Melchett- 
Tmner  conferences.  Mr.  Cole  appears 
to  rely  more  on  the  administrative 
activities  of  the  superman  than  on 
the  autonomous  efforts  of  the  workers. 
But  for  the  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject  readers  must  be  referred  to 
the  book  itself. 
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KAMET  CONQUERED,  by  F.  S. 

Smythe.  Gollancz.  i6s 

It  would  seem  as  if  greatness  now¬ 
adays  were  largely  a  matter  of  speed. 
To  have  gone  faster  than  anyone  else 
in  the  world  in  some  particular  kind  of 
mechanical  vehicle  or  over  some  par¬ 
ticular  distance  is  the  safest  way  to 
win  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Smythe  and  his  companions  have 
climbed  the  highest  peak  yet  con¬ 
quered  by  man — Kamet  (25,447  feet). 
This  was  in  1931.  And  yet  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  without  any  difficulty 
an  enormous  number  of  people  who 
have  not  heard  of  Mr.  Smythe  or  Kamet. 
Why  is  this  ? 

Those  who  will  read  Mr.  Smythe ’s 
account  of  the  expedition,  will  realize 
that  at  least  as  much  human  skill, 
endurance,  forethought,  courage  and 
initiative  are  required  for  this  feat  as 
for  driving  a  car  along  Daytona  Beach. 
But  this  comparative  obscurity  in 
which  mountaineering  is  protected 
from  the  vulgarities  of  modem  hero- 
worship  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms  to 
mountaineers.  They  are  essentially 
not  showmen.  They  cannot  perform 
before  a  crowd.  Their  love  of  the 
mountains  is  half  a  love  of  escape  from 
the  clamour  of  the  groundlings.  Their 
writings  are  generily  technical  and 
addressed  to  fellow  climbers. 

But  Mr.  Sm)rthe,  sls  The  Kangchen- 
junga  Adventure  has  already  shown  a 
large  public,  is  an  exception.  He  can 
speak  to  the  layman,  without  offending 
the  specialist — ^a  very  rare  gift.  His 
book  can  therefore  be  as  heartily 
recommended  to  a  man  who  has  never 
seen  mountains — and  ought  to  be 
taught  better  behaviour — as  to  the 
doyen  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

He  describes  with  a  slow  wealth  of 
detail  the  whole  trek  from  Ranikhet, 
drawing  our  attention  to  just  those 


trivial  incidents  which  would  have 
occupied  us  if  we  had  been  with  him. 
In  this  way  we  share  the  very  changes  of 
temperature  ;  we  see  the  days  and  the 
nights  rolling  past  us ;  we,  like  the 
expedition,  make  a  very  gradual 
approach  towards  the  great  goal.  This 
is  not  the  method  of  the  sensationalist, 
who  would  plunge  us  straight  from  our 
arm-chair  to  some  hair-raising  ice- 
ridge  :  it  is  the  method  of  the  realist 
who  takes  us  with  him  by  no 
magic  means,  but  as  if  we  were 
remembering  what  we  had  ourselves 
experienced. 

The  expedition  was,  it  would  seem, 
admirably  planned,  and  both  porters 
and  Europeans  worked  well  together. 
The  mountains  and  the  weather  were 
polite.  The  climb  therefore  was  ac¬ 
complished  without  serious  accident  or 
yellow-Press  thrill.  This  is  a  book  for 
those  who  love  adventure  and  who  can 
appreciate  the  toil  and  thought  which 
prevented  it  from  being  a  book  for 
those  who  love  accidents. 

After  Kamet,  the  expedition  ex¬ 
plored  a  little-known  area  North-West 
of  Badrinath,  climbed  eleven  other  new 
peaks,  all  higher  than  Mont  Blanc, 
and  traversed  three  new  passes. 

In  addition  to  the  story  of  the 
expedition,  Mr.  Sm5rthe  has  supplied 
in  various  appendices  some  extremely 
valuable  notes  for  the  guidance  of 
future  Himalayan  mountaineers.  Dr. 
Greene — ^who  was  one  of  those  to  reach 
the  sununit  of  Kamet— contributes  a 
chapter  on  medical  aspects.  The 
chapter  on  the  flora  of  the  district  by 
Mr.  Holdsworth — ^another  of  the  sum¬ 
mit-party — ^is  also  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  technical  value  of  the  book,  as 
are  Mr.  Smythe’s  notes  on  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  illustrations  prove  his 
competence  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Anthony  Bertram. 
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A  BOOK  OF  VERSE 

by  Lord  Gorell 


NEWS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAIN, 
by  Richard  Chiirch.  Dent.  3s.  6d, 
One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
about  literature  to-day  is  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  constant  assaults  upon 
the  spirit  of  all  the  forces  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  and  materialism,  there  are  still  a 
considerable  number  of  writers  who— 
perhaps  in  conscious  protest  against 
those  assaults — are  devoting  themselves 
seriously  to  the  production  of  poetic 
work.  Their  volumes  are  not  to  be 
numbered  among  the  class  fabulously 
described  as  “  best  sellers  ”,  but  they 
have  their  own  reward.  And  of  these 
the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  Church  de¬ 
serves  both  commendation  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Two  years  ago  he  received  from 
many  critics  a  high  meed  of  praise  for 
his  volmne  The  Glance  Backward,  and 
he  has  now  published  a  further  collec¬ 
tion  of  fifty-four  short  pieces  of  poetry 
to  which  he  has  given,  derived  from 
the  first  to  be  included,  the  rather 
fanciful  title  of  News  from  the  Mountain. 
This  is  work  which  cannot  be  neglected 
by  serioiis  students  of  modem  poetical 
developments.  Mr.  Church  has  an 
individual  note,  the  outcome  of  a 
studious,  reflective  mind,  and  he  is  far 
from  the  eccentricities  and  uncouth 
breakings  away  from  tradition  which  is 
the  hall-mark  of  some  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  expresses  thoughtfully  and 
with  a  real  command  of  musical  utter¬ 
ance  the  impressions  made  upon  his 
mind  by  different  aspects  of  modem  life. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  content  to 
deal  with  the  larger  and  simpler  emo¬ 
tions,  especially  when  these  arise  from 


a  quietude  of  thought,  as  in  the  graceful 
little  poem  called,  ”  In  After-Years  ”  ; 
and  he  can  set  down  with  telling 
economy  of  phrase  a  reflection  of 
almost  universal  appeal  in  the  nine 
lines,  ”  The  Enemy  of  Man,”  which 
recalls  the  ferocity  latent  always  in  the 
power  of  the  sea.  But  he  is  not  always, 
nor  indeed  often,  content  to  confine  his 
verse  to  such  channels,  and  the  domi¬ 
nant  note  is  one  of  regret  and  dissatis¬ 
faction.  This  is  stmck  over  and  oyer 
again  in  this  collection.  It  is  found,  for 
example,  differently  derived,  in  the 
little  piece  ”  The  Shop-girl  ”  in  which 
the  thought  is  expressed  musically  but 
not  originally ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
fancy,  ”  Latter-day  Eurydice  ”  ;  it 
makes  bitter  ”  The  Difference  ”,  where 
a  mordavmt  reflection  is  ascribed  to 
humanity  which  is  happily  individual ; 
and  again  in  ”  As  Plato  says  ”  it  finds 
its  vent  in  a  yearning,  after  the  manner 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  Arcadian 
simplicity. 

Mr.  Church  is  a  writer  whose  work 
repays  study,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  rather  extravagant  claims 
that  have  been  made  on  his  behalf  have 
in  reahty  been  of  service  to  him.  His 
mind  is  that  of  an  inquirer,  continually 
and  mournfully  probing  into  the  dis¬ 
tasteful  realities  of  modem  existence. 
To  quote  with  approval,  as  is  done  in 
the  publisher’s  “  blurb,”  the  reference 
by  an  unnamed  commentator  to  “  the 
white  flame  of  incandescence  ”  is  to 
suggest  a  quality  which  is  absent  from 
these  verses.  There  is  no  lyric  fire  or 
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force  in  these  reflective,  inquisitive 
lines,  nor  is  there  the  inevitability  of 
phrase  which  can  for  ever  haunt  and 
enchant  the  mind :  too  often  the 
abstract  thought  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity  and  in  spite  of  the  closing 
exhortation  on  the  writing  of  verse  of 
the  lines,  "  A  Receipt,”  Mr.  Church 
not  infrequently  falls  away  from  his 
standards  of  care  and  fails  to  let  his 
”  poem  end  Serenely  and  with  grace.” 

It  is,  I  venture  to  suggest,  a  dis¬ 
service  to  Mr.  Church  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers  to  declare  that  critics  who 
have  accused  him  of  being  cold  and 
austere  are  ”  shy  of  the  higher  reaches 
of  poetic  truth  ”  just  as  it  is  a  dis¬ 
service  to  claim  for  him  qualities  of 
lyric  passion.  Let  us  be  grateful  for 
what  he  gives  us  without  exaggeration  ; 
sincerity  is  rare  enough  in  these  days, 
and  this  is  sincere  and  thoughtful  work, 
musically  expressed. 


RALEGH’S  LAST  VOYAGE,  by  V.  T. 

Harlow.  The  Argonaut  Press.  30s. 

The  tragedy  of  Ralegh’s  last  voyage 
to  Guiana  is,  as  Mr.  Harlow  concludes 
in  his  long  and  close  examination  of 
the  facts,  the  tragedy  of  a  genius 
broken  by  a  weakling.  Ralegh,  who 
appeared  in  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey’s 
Elizabeth  and  Essex  as  merely  sinister, 
a  shadow  in  a  doorway,  is  revealed 
in  Mr.  Harlow’s  estimate  as  an  im¬ 
perialist  genius  dreaming  of  an  English 
South  America  with  its  foundations 
in  the  Orinoco,  and  pursuing  his  dream 
until  (as  in  Herbert  Spencer’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  tragedy)  a  theory  was  killed 
by  a  fact,  and  he  was  ruined.  The 
instrument  of  that  ruin  was  the  king 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  desiring 
Ralegh's  death,  but  who  was  that  most 
dangerous  of  men,  a  weakling  with 
power  torturing  a  genius  without  it. 


Mr.  Harlow’s  book,  however,  is  not 
primarily  nor  ultimately  a  study  of 
character,  nor  the  presentation  of  a 
drama.  It  is  a  scholarly  and  skilful 
examination  of  all  the  evidence  relevant 
to  that  unhappy  expedition  and  the 
trial  that  followed  it,  with  the  new 
material  from  Spanish  sources  added 
to  the  scale.  Mr.  Harlow  does  not 
pronoimce  judgment ;  he  iwrites  to 
trace  probability  in  doubt  and  to 
sort  fact  from  fiction,  leaving  the  verdict 
to  the  reader,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  where  his  sympathies  will  lie. 

In  Ralegh  we  have,  as  Mr.  Harlow 
points  out,  a  man  governed  by  a  life¬ 
long  dream,  passionately  sincere  in  his 
aims,  who  yet  fled  to  tortuous  pre¬ 
varication  in  moments  of  stress  in 
regard  to  his  methods.  In  his  own 
way  he  was  as  slippery  as  the  king. 
And  to  a  weak  king  the  technicalities 
of  method  are  more  important  than 
aims.  By  a  technicality  in  a  deed 
of  transfer  the  king  had  seized  Ralegh’s 
lands ;  by  a  technicality  he  sent  him 
to  the  scaffold. 

The  case  against  Ralegh  was  that 
he  had  conspired  with  the  French  to 
betray  the  spoils  of  an  English  enter¬ 
prise  into  their  hands,  that  he  had 
worked  for  the  Guiana  expedition 
merely  to  get  his  liberty  from  the 
Tower  where  he  had  lain  for  years 
a  political  prisoner,  that  the  gold  mine 
he  talked  about  was  non-existent,  and 
that  he  sacked  the  town  of  a  friendly 
power  and  killed  the  inhabitants  in 
open  breach  of  an  undertaking,  for 
which  he  knew  his  life  was  forfeit. 
It  is  engrossing  to  watch  Mr.  Harlow 
at  work  upon  this  position  and  to  see 
the  case  for  Ralegh  emerge.  Briefly, 
it  amounts  to  this :  that  James  and 
everyone  else  must  have  known  that 
to  send  an  armed  force  into  a  Spanish 
colony  was  an  act  of  war;  that  the 
king  was  also  aware  that  the  use  of 
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the  French — ^whose  forces  did  not,  in 
face,  materialize — was  deliberately  in¬ 
tended  so  that  an  overt  act,  if  any, 
should  be  committed  not  by  English, 
but  by  foreign  troops,  thus  safeguarding 
Anglo-Spanish  relations ;  that  this 
loophole  was  to  protect  both  Ralegh 
and  the  king ;  that  since  the  king 
had  given  R^egh  a  commission  which 
he  knew  incapable  of  exact  fulfilment, 
there  must  have  been  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing  between  himself  and  Ralegh 
which  the  former  backed  out  of  when 
confronted  by  the  natural  rage  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador ;  that  Ralegh 
sincerely  believed  in  the  mine,  but 
that  the  mine  was  not  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
to  realize  something  of  Ralegh's  im¬ 
perialist  dream ;  and  that  finally, 
though  the  town  was  sacked  and  blo<^ 
was  shed,  there  is  first  a  story,  with 
some  colour  of  truth  in  it,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  took  advantage  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  presence  to  rise  against  an  un¬ 
popular  governor,  and  secondly,  James 
must  have  known  that  bloodied  was 
inevitable  under  the  conditions. 

Here  were  technicalities  enough  to 
hang  a  man  if  the  king  deserted 
his  fellow  conspirator  and  the  pro- 
Spanish  faction  was  strong  enough  in 
the  court.  Alas  !  for  Ralegh  it  was  ; 
and  fate  had  already  overwhelmed 
the  expedition  with  seemingly  calcu¬ 
lated  blows.  Ralegh  was  no  longer 
young  and  his  rashness  is  notorious — 
one  would  have  liked  to  see  this 
psychological  side  of  the  question 
examined — ^but  external  circumstance 
alone  was  enough  to  break  any  man. 
The  voyage  to  Guiana  took  four  times 
the  usual  time  owing  to  bad  weather ; 
the  crews  were  a  poor  and  mutinous 
lot  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
royal  favour,  disease  harried  them, 
and  Ralegh  himself  was  bed-ridden  at 
the  fatal  time  of  the  landing.  His  son 


was  killed.  He  lost  his  whole  fortune 
and  his  wife’s,  no  mine  was  found, 
his  men  mutinied,  and  when  on  his 
return  he  fled  to  France  to  wait  for 
the  storm  to  blow  over,  he  was  be¬ 
trayed  and  arrested.  Of  all  Elizabethan 
downfalls  Ralegh’s  was  the  most  laden. 
Mr.  Harlow’s  interpretation  is,  inad¬ 
vertently,  vindication  of  the  interest 
of  scholarship  skilfully  handled,  in 
face  of  the  "  brighter  ”  claims  of 
picturesque  biography. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


FRANK  HARRIS,  by  Hugh  Kingsmill. 

Cape.  js.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Kingsmill’s  book  is  cruel,  cool, 
astringent,  amusing.  His  fare  is  ginger¬ 
bread,  well  gingered,  with  the  gilt  off. 
He  respects  the  dead  as  little  as  Harris 
in  life  respected  the  living.  Harris  to 
him  is  a  kind  of  inverted  George 
Washington,  who  simply  could  not  tell 
the  truth  and  whose  autobiography 
must  be  read  as  an  account  not  of 
what  Harris  was,  but  what  he  liked 
to  think  he .  had  been — ^who  was  in 
reality  a  professional  liar,  lecher,  ad- 
ventmer,  and  general  scoundrel-of-all- 
trades  from  adolescence  forward,  who 
bullied  his  way  into  one  section  of 
society  after  another,  and  triumphed 
as  much  as  anything  by  simple  bluff 
and  lack  of  scruples.  He  had  his 
(rare)  moments  of  generosity,  of  vision 
perhaps,  and  even  of  achievement,  but 
he  could  respect  nothing,  not  even 
his  own  gifts.  Mr.  Kingsmill  sees  his 
literary  work,  for  all  his  latent  idealism 
and  early  ambition,  predominantly  as 
that  of  a  would-be  man  of  action  who 
turned  seriously  to  the  pen  only  when 
his  larger  hopes  had  failed.  He  would 
rather  have  been — his  avowed  aim 
in  the  early  ’nineties — “  the  English 
Bismarck  ”  !  As  an  editor  he  shone 
partly  by  sheer  recklessness,  and  though 
he  certainly  had  a  flair  for  potential 
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genius,  there  was  a  shadier  side  to  his 
journalism  which  brought  him  the  cash 
if  it  let  the  credit  go.  He  had,  it  is 
clear,  immense  personality ;  he  could 
convince  almost  anyone— once  ! — that 
he  was  capable  of  almost  anything. 
Time  and  again  the  world  of  social, 
literary,  political,  editorial  success 
seemed  at  his  feet ;  everything,  as  Mr. 
Kingsmill  says,  was  in  his  favour, 
except  himself,  and  time  and  again  that 
exception  ruined  his  chances.  He  was 
rufl&anly  indifferent  to  everyone’s  feel¬ 
ings  but  his  own,  so  that  where  he 
walked  he  left  behind  him  anger, 
dislike,  often  bitter  resentment,  so  that 
to  return  upon  his  trail  or  recross  his 
tracks  he  had  to  walk  warily  indeed. 
The  ’nineties  was  his  zenith ;  he  had 
a  recovery  just  before  the  War,  when 
he  gathered  about  him  a  band  of  young 
disciples,  of  whom  Mr.  Kingsmill  was 
one  ;  thereafter  he  declined  steadily. 

There  is  a  touch,  more  than  a  touch, 
of  malice  in  Mr.  Kingsmill’s  portrait — 
it  is  more  portrait  than  formal  bio¬ 
graphy,  for  all  that  it  follows  a  chron¬ 
ological  course — but  Harris,  it  is  clear, 
cannot  possibly  get  worse  than  he 
gave,  and  deserved.  Assessing  him 
in  that  spirit  of  scepticism  which  reads 
most  of  his  statements  as  misstate¬ 
ments,  the  author  makes  the  most  of 
his  opportunities,  and  if  at  times  the 
narrative  becomes  not  much  more 
than  a  string  of  anecdotes,  the  result 
is  in  the  main  extremely  entertaining. 
Perhaps  more  might  have  been  made 
of  the  writings,  and  yet,  while  Harris's 
brilliant — even  flashily  brilliant — ^books 
attracted  immediate  attention  and 
praise  beyond  their  merits,  even  the 
best  of  them  to-day  seem  a  little  faded. 
Harris  had  many  of  the  qualities  of 
the  great  writer,  but  he  lacked  the 
only  one  that  ultunately  matters — ^true 
greatness  of  soul. 

Geoffrey  West. 


FARMER’S  GLORY,  by  A.  G.  Street. 

Faber,  js.  6d. 

THE  CHERRY  TREE,  by  Adrian  Bell. 

Cobden-Sanderson.  js.  6d. 

Here  are  two  books  on  the  life  of  the 
farmer.  The  first  is  by  a  man  bom 
and  bred  to  it,  the  second  by  one  who 
migrated  to  the  country  after  a  boy¬ 
hood  spent  in  London.  Each  in  its 
own  way  is  good ;  each  throws  light 
upon  their  common  subject ;  but  the 
differences  between  them  are  more 
interesting,  and  perhaps  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  than  the  similarities.  Mr.  Street's 
narrative  is  racy  and  conversational. 
He  tells  the  story  of  his  experiences  on 
his  father’s  farm  in  the  west  of  England 
before  the  war ;  in  Canada  during  the 
war  ;  and  back  in  England,  succe^ng 
to  his  father,  after  the  war.  He  re¬ 
veals  himself,  almost  accidentally,  as  a 
good  farmer  and  a  good  neighbour,  a 
man  shrewdly  observant  and  full  of 
commonsense ;  and,  because  he  is 
writing  of  what  he  intimately  knows 
from  A  to  Z,  he  writes  well.  But  that 
statement  needs  qualification.  This 
book  has  been  cadled  "  a  model  of 
unpretentious  English  ”  ;  but  at  points 
the  English  might  very  well  be  a  little 
better  without  being  any  the  less  un¬ 
pretentious.  Mr.  Street  is  a  farmer 
who  has  written  his  one  book,  and  a 
book  we  may  well  be  grateful  for ; 
whereas  Mr.  Bell,  by  far  the  more 
sensitive  mind  of  the  two,  is  a  writer 
who  happens  to  be  also  a  farmer. 
In  Fanner’s  Glory  it  is  such  richly 
coloured  things  as  the  Harvest  Supper 
that  dwell  in  one’s  memory :  espedally 
the  speech  of  thanks  delivered  by 
the  foreman :  “  Chaps,  we  be  all 
yer  once  again,  and  we  be  glad  to  be 
yer,  and  wishes  to  say  thank  you  to  the 
Guvnor  fer  a  downright  good  spread. 
We’ve  a  finished  another  year  t(^ether, 
and  we  be  truly  thankful.  The 
Guvnor,  he  said  as  ’ow  we  ain’t  ’ad  no 
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onpleasantness,  and  that  'ee  do  vally 
our  work.  Well,  speaken  fer  one  and 
all,  I  says  as  ’ow  we  do  vally  to  work 
fer  un.  Course,  there  mid  a  bin  a  bit 
of  a  miff,  now  and  agen.  The  Guvnor, 
'ee  will  get  hisself  into  sich  a  tear  at 
ha5nnakin’  and  harvest.  But  there,  we 
do  know  as  a  can’t  help  it,  and  we've 
a  come  droo  thease  year  all  right,  and 
shall  agen,  please  God.  Still,  'ee  do 
play  fair,  in  the  manner  of  speaken, 
and  we  do  vally  it.  We  be  pleased  and 
proud  to  work  fer  un.  Course,  there’s 
the  young  Guvnor.  ’Ee  do  know  a  lot, 
and  there’s  a  limb  of  a  lot  as  ’ee  don’t 
know.  But  ’ee  don’t  do  so  bad,  and 
we  be  a  leamin’  ’im  smartish.  .  .  ." 
Whereas  of  The  Cherry  Tree  one 
remembers  scene  after  scene  of  ex¬ 
quisitely  communicated  experience — 
the  untamed  beauty  of  young  colts ; 
the  swarming  bees ;  the  threshing ; 
the  jogging  along  country  lines  behind 
Kitty  the  pony  ;  the  death  of  a  horse  ; 
the  lying  in  wait,  hour  after  silent  hour, 
for  the  carrion  crow  that  was  preying 
on  the  small  chickens.  Mr.  Bell  has 
poetry  in  him,  and  a  poet’s  sense  of 
words,  and  in  general  his  prose  is 
beautiful,  and  singularly  free  of 
meretricious  ornament : 

Barley  is  the  blade  of  spring,  the  most 
joyous,  for  it  does  a  little  pirouette  ;  it 
goes  up  with  a  flourish,  a  twist,  which 
makes  the  whole  expanse  delicate,  like 
a  green  haze.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it 
tires  ;  its  rising  blades  weary  of  their  own 
weight  and  bow  over  to  the  earth  again 
like  a  fountain.  As  for  the  wheat,  after 
its  first  uprush  in  the  waning  year  the 
cold  smites  it.  AU  winter  it  shivers  like 
a  starveling  child,  and  when  the  sun 
^ows  kind  again  it  is  more  cautious ; 
instead  of  rising  up  as  before,  it  first 
spreads  its  roots  to  grapple  the  earth  more 
surely,  and  its  green  shoots  lay  them¬ 
selves  close  to  the  ground  and  grow  along 
it  for  quite  a  way  before  it  dares  again 
to  rise.  But  soon  the  blades  fall  back 
accomplished,  and  from  their  heart  arises 
the  stalk,  more  vulnerable,  but  firmer, 
being  not  all  complaisance  to  the  wind. 


but  bending  a  little,  and  resisting  a  little 
with  the  strength  of  its  body.  For  its 
upthrust  is  not  any  more  a  mere  dance  of 
joy  in  being  alive  above  the  ground,  but 
a  mission,  a  purpose — the  flower  and  the 
seed.  Now  its  colour  deepens  to  a  sober 
green.  Now,  hooded  and  sheathed  like 
something  rare,  the  ear  rises.  The  stalk 
braces  itself,  and  proudly,  carefully, 
slowly  lifts  the  ear  to  the  greatest  height 
it  can,  that  it  may  receive  the  whole  of 
the  light.  There  the  ear  unveils  itself, 
and  t^es  the  air,  and  nods  and  sways 
above  its  abashed,  retiring  blades.  .  .  . 

Such  passages  as  this — and  it  could 
be  matched  a  dozen  times  from  these 
pages — are  permanent  possessions  of  the 
mind  ;  and  the  book  as  a  whole,  which 
completes  the  trilogy  of  English  niral 
life  begun  in  Corduroy  and  continued 
in  Silver  Ley,  can  stand  comparison  with 
the  best  that  has  been  written  in  this 
kind. 

Gerald  Bullett. 


BOMBAY  RIOTS 


A  film  P—m,  by  C.  0«ni*  l*«gg«  IQ/6 
With  Foreword  by  Anthony  Atquith. 

THE  BOOKMAN.~'*The  experiment  b  interetting 
end  luccessful." 


MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.-**  It  it  ebook  that 
should  imprcM  everyone ;  it  Is  charged  with  energy 
and  hM  adynamic  quality  that  drives  the  reader  on.'* 

).  0*L.*s  WEEKLY.—**  Mr.  Pegge't  experiment  It 
Intensely  interesting  and  may  well  be  the  forerunner 
of  many  of  its  kind.’’ 


On  Snptnmbnr  22n4  5 /■  not. 


ALL  FOR  THE  BEST 

By  Joyce  Chadwick. 

A  Phtt  Afotfe/,  which  la  not  likely  to  be  her  last. 
Full  of  tenderness  and  beauty,  it  b  not  lacking  In 
strong  incideat  and  sure  characterization. 
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INTIMATE  LETTERS  FROM  TON- 

OUIN,  by  Marshal  Lyautey.  The 

Bodley  Head.  155. 

Marshal  Lyautey’s  prestige  in  this 
country,  as  in  his  own,  rests  almost 
entirely  on  his  record  as  the  pacificator 
of  Morocco.  It  might  seem  that  these 
letters,  covering  a  period  of  little  more 
than  fifteen  months  of  his  middle  life, 
and  that  in  a  field  of  action  in  which 
the  British  reader  is  not  particularly 
interested,  are  hardly  sufficient  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  appearance  of  a  portly 
volume.  But  this  would  be  a  mistake. 
Certainly,  had  they  been  concerned 
with  the  fascinating  story  of  Lyautey’s 
work  as  conqueror  and  organizer  of 
Morocco,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
would  have  been  assured  of  a  far 
wider  audience  than  can  properly  be 
expected  in  this  case.  But  the  very 
definite  value  of  the  letters  is,  as  M. 
de  Fleuriau  puts  it — for  it  is  some  time 
since  they  were  published  in  their 
original  form  in  France — ^that  they 
allow  one  to  understand  the  formation 
of  a  great  man,  to  appreciate  the  bold 
and  unconventional  methods  by  which 
he  tackled  problems  which  would  surely 
have  gravelled  anyone  who  was 
moulded  for  a  lesser  destiny.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  striking  throughout  this 
book  to  observe  the  unconscious  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  greater  task  in  Morocco. 
The  letters,  therefore,  can  hardly  fail 
to  whet  the  appetite  for  the  authentic 
documents  of  the  Moorish  period.  That 
absorbing  record  is  definitely  promised 
us ;  for  this  man  of  inexhaustible 
energy  and  cultured  mind  was,  by  a 
rare  exception,  also  gifted  with  the 
methodical  habits  of  a  great  business 
executive,  and  every  one  of  the  Moorish 
letters  has  been  filed  and  docketed  with 
meticulous  care. 

M.  Maurois’  biography  gave  us  the 
general  picture  of  Marshal  Lyautey’s 
full  and  active  life.  Campaigns  in 


Madagascar  and  the  Sudan  had  pre¬ 
ceded  his  translation,  as  major,  to 
Indo-China,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
all  his  main  activities  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Colonial  sphere.  He 
never  ceases  to  rejoice  at  his  escape 
from  the  sterile  work  of  military 
routine  at  Meaux.  "  There  is  not  a 
single  young  lieutenant  here”,  he  writes, 
”  who  does  not  develop  in  six  months 
more  initiative,  decision,  endurance, 
personality,  than  an  officer  would 
acquire  in  France  in  his  whole  career.” 
But  Tonking  also  is  not  free  from 
red-tape,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numbing 
influence  of  official  indecision  and  neg¬ 
lect  at  home. 

Fortunately,  he  had  in  his  immediate 
chief.  Colonel  Gallieni,  a  man  after 
his  own  heart.  He  had  been  with 
Gallieni  in  Madagascar,  and  also  in 
the  Sudan.  Probably  the  most  de¬ 
cisive  factor  in  Marshal  Lyautey’s 
whole  career  was  this  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  man  who  later  was 
to  have  such  a  vital  share  in  the  victory 
of  the  Marne ;  and  the  respect  was 
mutual.  ”  Conqueror,  explorer,  chef 
de  guerre  far  excellence"  he  writes  of 
Gallieni,  and  all  these  things  Lyautey 
also  was  to  become  when,  bureaucratic 
obstruction  having  been  overcome,  he 
entered  upon  three  months  of  hard  and 
vivid  life  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  In 
spite  of  the  terrible  and  confusing 
place-names,  these  chapters  of  military 
experience — adventures  which  con¬ 
stantly  meant  scaling  rocks  which  might 
give  pause  to  an  Alpinist,  and  wading 
waist-deep  in  water  for  hours — are 
often  romantic  reading,  though  other 
letters  have  their  tedious  passages. 
But  the  trial  in  the  field  was  decisive. 
”  I  am  staggered  by  the  absolute 
confidence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,” 
Lyautey  exclaimed  when  the  last  of 
these  expeditions  was  over,  and  all 
the  bandit  nests  had  been  extirpated. 
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It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
what  might  have  happened  had  Lyau- 
tey’s  original  and  incisive  mind  been 
employed  in  the  direction  of  the  War 
in  France.  For  a  brief  period  he  was 
Minister  of  War,  but  the  politicians 
were  too  much  for  him.  We  can  at 
least  agree  with  Mr.  Scott  O’Connor’s 
words  in  the  introduction,  that  his 
genius  for  command  and  his  gift  for 
translating  thought  into  action  would 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  nation  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Nivelle  offensive. 

The  reader  who  has  already  followed 
the  narrative  of  Lyautey’s  career  in 
M.  Maurois’  vivid  prose  will  hardly 
expect  such  literary  entertainment 
from  the  letters  of  a  man  of  action. 
But  the  Marshal’s  style,  more  sober 
and  restrained  it  is  true,  always  betrays 
the  cultured  mind  of  one  who  is  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  the  best  intellec¬ 
tual  society  of  France.  That,  indeed, 
is  the  explanation  why  these  letters 
have  been  preserved,  and  why  they 
form  a  complete  record  of  his  Tonking 
life.  They  were  written  to  a  circle  of 
intimate  friends,  several  of  literary 
distinction,  and  handed  round  among 
them,  not  without  expectation  some¬ 
times  of  eventually  bringing  influence 
to  bear  in  useful  quarters.  Even  while 
in  the  midst  of  arduous  military  opera¬ 
tions  he  receives  regularly  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  and  refreshes  his 
mind  from  the  parcels  of  books,  re¬ 
flecting  the  latest  thought  of  the 
capital,  which  these  friends  have  for¬ 
warded  to  him.  On  one  of  these  ex¬ 
hausting  occasions  he  notes  that,  while 
his  companions  are  nearly  dead,  he 
himself  is  as  fresh  as  paint,  and  ex¬ 
claims  :  "  Vivent  les  nerfs  et  le  soutien 
Par  une  idie." 


GOLDEN  HORN,  by  F.  Yeats-Brown. 

GoUancz.  85.  6d. 

This  book  is  extraordinarily  skilful.  It 
combines  a  dramatic  account  of  the 
eruption  of  Young  Turkey  during  the 
four  years  preceding  the  War,  with 
the  story  of  the  author’s  adventures 
as  a  prisoner  during  the  War.  But 
the  interweaving  does  not  end  there. 
Threaded  intricately  through  the  warp 
and  woof  of  these  two  records  of  violent 
physical  adventure — a  tale  of  shambles, 
horror,  intrigue,  and  lust — ^is  the  thread 
of  the  author’s  philosophy  of  living,  a 
breath  of  active  wisdom  coming  from 
still  further  east. 

The  result  is  a  remarkable  book,  in 
which  the  violence  and  speed  of  the 
action  are  thrown  up  in  terrifying 
contrast  against  the  backgroimd  of 
the  author’s  yoga-trained  personality, 
a  mind  striving  after  that  immobility 
of  the  scales  at  the  moment  when  life 
and  death,  past  and  future,  will  and 
passion,  are  perfectly  balanced. 

Without  doubt  the  physical  side  of 
this  book  will  attract  thousands  of 
readers,  for  the  author’s  skill  at  narra¬ 
tive  must  ensure  success.  He  creates 
a  situation  in  a  few  lines,  using  just 
the  right  proportion  and  the  right 
selection  of  fiction  which  gets  nearer 
the  truth  than  uninspired  statistics 
ever  can  do.  He  has,  too,  a  clear 
head,  and  sorts  out  the  intricate  and 
tangled  strands  of  national  and  political 
intrigue,  a  non-pattem  to  which  every 
contributing  individual  personality 
lends  its  unique  element  of  confusion. 
And  there,  at  the  gateway  between 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  the  Old 
and  the  New,  the  intrigue  has  always 
seethed  more  tortuously  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Constantinople,  that  imscrupulous 
brain  of  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor, 
is  one  of  the  most  dazzling  and  un- 


H.  R.  Westwood. 
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savoury  spots  in  the  world.  Major 
Yeats-Biown  knows  both  aspects  of  it. 
He  has  sat  with  its  governors,  explored 
its  harems  and  cafes,  rotted  in  its 
prisons.  No  wild  tale  of  adventure 
invented  by  the  wet-towelled  head  of 
a  professional  writer  of  thrillers  is  so 
exciting,  so  simple-elaborate,  so  harrow¬ 
ing,  as  this  story  of  a  British  ofi&cer's 
adventures  as  an  airman,  a  captive,  a 
desperate  refugee  disguised  as  a  German 
governess  and  as  a  Himgarian  mechanic. 
Not  even  Edgar  Wallace  could  tell 
more  economically  how  the  author 
escaped  twice  from  prison,  how  he 
communicated  with  a  high-bom  “White 
Lady  “  (an  English  spy),  and  how  he 
stole,  through  the  most  picturesque 
intermediaries,  the  Merc^d^s  car  be¬ 
longing  to  a  German  colonel. 

But  there  is  more  than  mere  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  book.  There  is  the  vivid 
portrayal  of  “  man's  inhumanity  to 
man,”  in  all  its  most  violent  and 
horrible  forms.  Lust ;  cmelty  ;  wan¬ 
ton  violation  and  mutilation  of  the 
human  body  ;  maggot-infested  wounds, 
plague ;  all  play  their  too-colourful 
part  in  this  Old-Testament  tale. 

Major  Yeats-Brown  found  his  share 
of  these  horrors.  He  was  starved,  fever- 
stricken,  beaten,  flung  into  dungeons 
with  chained  victims  raving  from  lock¬ 
jaw,  dragged  across  the  desert  while 
half-dead  with  sickness.  But  he  sur¬ 
vived.  His  spirit  kept  its  serenity, 
humour,  and  power  to  observe  and 
record.  This  book  is  its  work,  a 
work  touched  with  the  mystery  of  its 
creator. 

To  the  incredulous  person,  it  may 
seem  like  bathos  to  suggest  that  such 
a  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter  may 
be  assisted  by  a  deliberate  physical 
technique.  He  will  only  be  amused 
by  Major  Yeats-Brown’s  frequent  re¬ 
ferences  to  his  methods  of  defeating 
pain  and  despair  by  the  practice  of 


breathing  exercises  learned  from  the 
Yoga  system.  But  such  a  sceptic  is  a 
fool,  and  has  not  even  learned  that 
the  secret  of  vitality,  of  creative 
energy,  lies  in  the  conscious  control 
of  the  breathing  organs — ^throat,  lungs, 
diaphragm.  Still  more  could  he  learn 
of  the  strength,  over  self  and  circum¬ 
stances,  to  be  gained  by  studying  and 
practising  the  Hindoo  technique  which 
sustained  Major  Yeats-Brown  through 
so  many  of  his  darkest  moments. 

Richard  Church. 


CHANGES  IN  FAMILY  LIFE.  Sir 
William  Beveridge  and  others.  George 
Allen  and  Unwin.  35.  6d. 

This  book  contains  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  “  Family  Form  ”  sent  out  by 
the  London  School  of  Economics 
through  the  B.B.C.,  together  with  a 
reprint  of  the  broadcast  talks  given 
to  explain  its  purposes,  and  one  chapter 
about  the  result.  Only  a  few  individ¬ 
ually  interesting  answers  are  given, 
however,  and  no  attempt  at  analysis 
is  made.  The  most  interesting  in¬ 
formation  is  that  over  7,000  completed 
forms  have  been  returned,  and  that 
these  have  been  filled  out  more  fully 
than  might  have  been  expected.  At 
least  the  school  must  have  some  in¬ 
teresting  material,  though  for  the 
present  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
conclusions  which  they  may  draw  from 
it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  allowance  is  being  made  for  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  persons  com¬ 
pleting  the  form  must  be  among  that 
section  of  the  community  which  is  most 
intellectually  alive.  But  about  the 
methods  of  analysis  little  or  nothing  is 
told  us  here. 


A.  M.  W. 
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the  history  of  the  ANGLO 

CATHOLIC  REVIVAL  FROM  1845, 

by  Canon  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D. 

Allen  6*  Unwin.  8s.  6d. 

In  1845  a  young  and  devoted  clergy¬ 
man  accepted  the  charge  of  a  poor 
parish  in  one  of  our  large  towns.  His 
stipend  was  meagre,  his  population 
immense,  and  his  work  incessant. 
Amongst  the  poor  of  his  parish  he  was 
doing  magnificent  work  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  fell  foul  of  the  Protestant 
Agitation.  His  own  people  refused  to 
join  in  the  persecution,  but  the  city 
as  a  whole  was  soon  made  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  and  he  was  eventually  forced 
to  resign.  The  offences  which  caused 
the  agitation  were  three.  He  preached 
in  a  surplice,  he  read  the  Prayer  for 
the  Church  Militant  in  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  Service,  and  he  held  services 
in  his  church  on  Saints’  Days.  In 
1859  ^  Protestant  clergyman  issued  a 
list  of  what  he  called  “  The  toys  of 
your  dangerous  and  subtle  foe  This 
list  included  stone  altars,  stone  pulpits, 
lecterns,  reredoses,  credence  tables, 
flowers,  bowings,  crosses,  and  early 
celebrations.  That  the  recital  of  these 
two  facts,  which  happened  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  should  read  like 
events  in  a  land  which  is  very  far  off, 
is  a  measure  of  the  vastness  of  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  Church 
of  England,  and  which  is  primarily 
due  to  the  Anglo  Catholic  Revival. 

The  starting  point  of  this  revival  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  preaching 
of  Keble’s  Assize  Sermon  on  National 
Apostasy  in  the  summer  of  1832.  Dr. 
Sparrow  Simpson’s  excellent  book  thus 
comes  aptly  from  the  press  as  a  cen¬ 
tenary  volume.  He  traces  the  history 
of  the  movement  from  its  darkest  days, 
when,  in  1845,  it  lost  “  its  most  power¬ 
ful  and  telling  organ  ”,  Dr.  Newman, 
and  with  him  several  others  of  its 
famous  men,  and  gave  all  its  enemies 


occasion  to  say  “  I  told  you  so.”  From 
that  date  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  brings 
his  history  up  to  the  present,  and  even 
includes  a  few  pages  of  speculation  on 
the  future  of  the  movement. 

Such  a  task  is  plainly  no  easy  one. 
There  were,  it  would  seem,  two  ways 
in  which  he  could  approach  it.  The 
first  was  to  weave  the  story  round  the 
names  of  its  famous  personalities, 
Stanton,  Dolling,  Sidney  Green,  Ben¬ 
son,  and,  in  our  own  day.  Bishop  Gore 
and  Lx)rd  Halifax  But  this  would  be 
to  impoverish  the  later  stages,  for  as 
the  movement  has  more  and  more 
permeated  the  Church  a  progressively 
less  intense  light  is  naturally  shed 
upon  its  leaders,  and  persecution, 
having  proved  its  futility,  ceases.  Al¬ 
most  all  clergy  are  now  doing  what 
Sidney  Green  was  imprisoned  for,  and 
nobody  thinks  of  invoking  the  law 
against  the  modem  extremists. 

The  other  way,  which  Dr.  Simpson 
chooses,  is  to  take  one  by  one  the  under¬ 
lying  causes  of  controversy,  and  trace 
the  stages  by  which  the  principles  for 
which  the  Anglo  Catholics  have  steadily 
contended,  such  as  the  Apostolic  Suc¬ 
cession,  Confession  and  Absolution, 
and  the  advance  in  Ritual,  have  grad¬ 
ually  come  to  be  accepted.  In  this 
story  there  is  indeed  a  plenitude  of 
con&ct,  but  Dr.  Simpson  is  a  sober 
historian,  and  he  makes  as  little  use  of 
it  as  he  can.  His  purpose  is  much  more 
to  trace  the  ideas  of  the  movement 
and  of  its  enemies  than  to  describe 
dramatically  the  controversial  ex¬ 
pressions  of  such  ideas.  Thus  his  most 
characteristic  chapter,  and  to  one 
reader  at  least  his  most  interesting,  is 
a  short  one  on  ”  Three  Representative 
Docvunents  of  the  Revival  ”,  which 
takes  in  turn  "  The  Tracts  for  the 
Times”,  ”  Lux  Mundi  ”,  and  the  mod¬ 
em  ”  Essays  Catholic  and  Critical  ”, 
and  shows  in  a  quite  masterly  way  the 
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different  departments  of  the  Faith 
upon  which  these  three  composite  and 
authoritative  books  choose  to  place 
their  main  emphasis.  He  has  also  two 
excellent  chapters  on  aspects  of  the 
revival  which  often  have  too  little 
attention  paid  to  them,  the  restoration 
of  Convocation  to  its  proper  function, 
and  the  revival  of  Religious  Orders  in 


the  Church.  The  mere  variety  of  Ids 
quotation  shows  the  great  area  over 
which  Dr.  Simpson’s  reading  for  this 
book  has  ranged,  and  his  writing  has  a 
grave  imperturbable  distinction  about 
it.  In  a  word,  this  book  is  not  only 
authoritative  in  its  own  field,  but  is 
also  one  which  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
read.  R.  B.  Lloyd. 


SELECTED  FICTION 


TWO  LIVING  AND  ONE  DEAD, 

by  Sigurd  Christiansen.  Gollancx. 

7s.  6d. 

APPIUS  AND  VIRGINIA,  by  G.  E. 

Trevelyan.  Seeker.  7s.  W. 

CAFE  BAR,  by  G.  Scott  Moncrieff. 

Wishart.  js.  6d. 

F.\ced  by  three  books  such  as  these,  one 
is  forced  to  ask  again  the  question — 
what  is  a  novel  ?  "  Fiction  ”  we  know 

the  meaning  of  :  each  of  these  books  is 
a  work  of  fiction,  and  each  good  fiction 
in  a  way  ;  but  only  one  can  be  labelled 
"  novel  ” — Mr.  Christiansen’s  Two 
Living  and  One  Dead. 

There  wants  a  thread  of  action,  a 
development  in  continuity  to  make  a 
novel.  So  far  Appius  and  Virginia 
comes  up  to  standard  too,  while  Cafe 
Bar  falls  short,  too  shifting,  too  kalei¬ 
doscopic.  But  then  no  one  would  claim 
that  this  last  was  a  novel.  It  is  one  of 
those  unplaceable  books  to  which  no 
categorical  name  can  be  applied.  A 
true  picture  of  London's  underworld  as 
seen  in  the  shifting  clientele  of  a  Soho 
cafd  (crook,  criminal  and  harlot  are  all 
here  with  all  their  vices  and  far  fewer 
virtues),  it  presents  with  extraordinary 
skill  just  that  bewilderment  one  would 
experience  if  watching  the  shifting 
backward  and  forward  of  the  many 
different  and  fascinating  characters  in 


Mr.  Moncrieff ’s  gallery.  His  is  a  book 
unaided  by  art.  You  will  find  here  none 
of  the  romance  of  crime,  none  of  the 
sublimity  of  tragedy  or  the  satisfaction 
sucked  from  poetic  justice  ;  only  the 
facts,  the  treachery,  the  intrigue,  the 
foulness  and  the  blear-eyed  dreariness 
of  a  life  lived  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss 
by  the  dregs  of  British  humanity.  It 
may  not  be  altogether  edifying  to  know 
the  truth  of  this  life  to  which  London 
is  blind.  Yet,  looking  backward,  one 
warms  to  this  book.  Its  atmosphere 
impresses  itself,  and  its  humanity  is 
real  if  imperfect. 

Reflection  is  not  so  kind  to  Miss 
Trevelyan.  Her  book  is  a  fantasy,  a 
tour  de  force,  so  well  executed  that  it 
carries  one  along  for  sheer  fascination 
with  Virginia  Hutton’s  experiment  in 
attempting,  in  the  behaviourist  manner, 
to  make  a  human  being  of  an  orang¬ 
outang.  Perhaps  unhappily  for  Miss 
Trevelyan,  there  could  be  only  one  way 
out  of  the  situation  which  she  creates ; 
and  though  she  handles  her  tragedy  as 
cleverly  as  the  rest  of  her  difficult  task, 
and  despite  the  macabre  justice  of  her 
conclusion,  its  obviousness  cannot  but 
detract,  artistically,  from  her  success, 
such  as  it  is.  Technically  this  book  is 
successful,  subject  to  the  limitations 
mentioned.  Otherwise  no,  unless  to 
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achieve  the  repellant  be  a  mark  of 
success ;  and  for  that  matter  there  is 
enough  abnormality  and  morbid 
cruelty  in  the  world  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  creating  other  Virginia 
Huttons,  to  victimise  defenceless  beasts 
for  the  relief  of  repressed  maternal 
instincts  under  the  guise  of  scientific 
experiment. 

After  this  Mr.  Christiansen’s  psycho¬ 
logical  drama  comes  as  a  wholesome 
and  satisfying  repast.  The  problem  it 
raises  cuts  deep  into  the  heart  of 
humanity — the  moral  problem  of  self- 
preservation  for  the  sake  of  others 
besides  oneself  when  self-preservation 
means  neglect  of  duty.  He  cannot 
solve  the  problem  for  us.  Who  could  ? 
But  he  gives  us  a  living  picture  of  the 
attitude  of  society  to  a  man  who  did 
think  for  himself,  and  of  that  man's 
sufferings  and  his  final  balancing  of  the 
account.  And  here  we  come  back  to 
our  first  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
novel.  Well,  there  are  novels  and 
novels,  we  know,  and  many  worthy  of 
the  name  which  have  not,  like  Two 
Living  and  One  Dead,  an  absorbing 
philosophical  background  with  moral 
issues  of  the  first  moment  at  stake. 
Granted,  however,  your  scheme  of 
action  and  your  continuity  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  ignoring  the  technical  qualifi¬ 
cations,  there  is  nothing  that  does  so 
much  as  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
background  and  of  the  issues  involved 
to  lift  a  book  like  this  out  of  the  ruck, 
and  win  it  the  prize  which  it  plainly 
deserved  in  the  Inter-Scandinavian 
contest. 

John  Linnell. 


BOMBAY  RIOTS,  by  C.  Dennis  Pegge. 
Scholastis,  los,  6d. 

Mr.  Pegge  shows  enterprise  in  his 
recognition  that  scenario  form  is  a 
genuine  literary  invention,  and  that 
the  trail  has  already  been  blazed  by 


Hardy  and  H.  G.  Wells.  Beyond  that, 
however,  there  is  httle  that  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  "  film-poem.” 
The  sequences  are  jerky  and  their 
intention  sometimes  obscure,  sometimes 
banal.  The  incidents  described  are  in 
the  main  commonplace,  without  any 
new  angle  of  vision  to  illuminate  them. 
The  moralising  of  the  Englishman  at 
the  end  is  weakly  instead  of  construct¬ 
ively  idealistic  and  it  is  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  monologue,  a  form  very 
unsuitable  for  film  presentation  ;  yet 
it  is  over-simplified  for  literatiure.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Pegge 
has  even  the  essential  vivid  visual 
imagination,  since  he  frequently  des¬ 
cribes  people’s  appearance  in  moral 
instead  of  visual  terms.  The  whole 
performance  b  disappointing  after  the 
promise  held  out  by  the  new  form. 

A.  M.  W. 
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